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,00K,  Blackrobe  —  a  canoe! " 
Father  Marquette,  standing  on  the  white  beach  at  the 
very  tip  of  Point  St.  Ignace,  looked  up  from  the  paper  on 
which  he  had  been  jotting  some  newly  learned  Winnebago 
words,  and  gazed  westward  across  the  waters.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  glare  of  the  setting  sun  blinded  him,  but  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand  he  beheld  in  the  distance  the 
dark  outline  of  a  single  canoe  carrying  a  lone  paddler 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  choppy  waves  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

His  black  cassock  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  the  sturdy, 
tan-faced  young  priest  quickly  took  in  the  scene  before 
him  —  the  huge,  blood-red  sun  rapidly  sinking  into  the 
purpling  waters,  the  watery  trail  of  rippling  gold  —  and 
the  canoe.  Forgetful  of  his  Indian  companion  he  stood 
silent,  lost  in  thought.  He  was  gazing  off  beyond  the  ap- 
proaching canoe,  beyond  that  bright  horizon,  where  he 
saw  in  spirit  the  Great  River  —  the  Great  River  of  his 
dreams  upon  whose  banks  dwelt  the  friendly  tribes  of 
the  Illinois. 

Twice  during  the  past  few  years  they  had  sent  mes- 
sages to  him,  an  unknown  Blackrobe.  Twice  they  had 
begged  him  to  bring  them  the  Gospel  of  the  Paleface 
Manitou.  How  could  he  refuse  .  .  .? 
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But  his  contemplation  lasted  only  a  moment.  His  com- 
panion, Stag  Horn,  a  Huron  Indian,  thinking  the  priest 
had  not  caught  sight  of  the  canoe,  pointed  it  out  with  a 
dramatic  gesture. 

"There  —  against  the  trees.  Do  you  not  see  it?" 

"Oh,  the  canoe  —  yes,  I  see  it,  Stag  Horn.  But  who 
can  it  be  that  comes  alone  over  the  waters  from  the  West? 
Surely  he  is  not  a  Huron." 

"Ugh,  no  Huron,"  replied  Stag  Horn,  "Hurons  do  not 
paddle  like  that.  He  is  an  Illinois." 

"But  the  Illinois,"  protested  the  Blackrobe,  "do  not 
travel  by  water.  They  keep  to  the  trails." 

"Blackrobe  speaks  with  a  straight  tongue.  The  Illinois 
do  not  paddle.  But  Flaming  Feather  is  different." 

"Flaming  Feather?"  exclaimed  the  surprised  mis- 
sionary. 

Stag  Horn  was  right.  His  eyesight  proved  sharper  than 
even  that  of  the  bright-eyed  young  Jesuit. 

A  few  minutes  later  Flaming  Feather  swung  his  canoe's 
prow  into  the  shore  of  Point  St.  Ignace  and  bounding 
lightly  ashore  he  quickly  caught  the  painter  and  directed 
his  frail  craft  to  the  landing.  Tall,  well  built,  and  muscular, 
with  noble  features,  a  graceful  bearing,  and  an  ever- 
present  cardinal  feather  twined  in  his  long  black  hair, 
Flaming  Feather,  son  of  the  Illinois  Chief,  White  Cloud, 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend.  Father  Marquette. 

"Welcome,  Flaming  Feather,"  cried  the  priest,  and  the 
smile  that  dimpled  his  tanned  cheeks  revealed  his  joy  at 
this  unexpected  meeting. 

"It  is  good,"  was  Flaming  Feather's  laconic  reply.  The 
young  Illinois  did  not  smile,  but  his  eyes  sparkled  ex- 
pressively and  his  handshake  was  cordial. 

"It  is  good,"  he  repeated  as  he  shook  hands  with  Stag 
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Horn,  and  without   further  parley  he  stepped   to   the 

water's  edge,  leaped  into  his  canoe  and  beckoned  to  the 

priest  and  his  companion  to  join  him.  When  they  had 

taken  their  places  in  the  little  craft,  Flaming  Feather 

turned  his  prow  to  the  north  and  with  deep,  powerful 

strokes,  sent  the  canoe  hissing  over  the  water.  Two  miles 

up  the  spruce-lined  shore,  in  the  shelter  of  Moran  Bay, 

they  disembarked.  The  two  Indians  shouldered  the  canoe 

and  followed  Father  Marquette  up  the  trail  through  the 

balsam-scented  forest  to  the  stockaded  Mission  of  St. 

Ignace. 

*     *     * 

Around  the  great  Council  fire  that  evening  the  smoking 
calumet  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  friendly  Hurons 
welcomed  the  young  Illinois  chieftain  to  their  hearts  and 
their  wigwams.  Flaming  Feather  was  no  stranger  to  the 
Hurons.  On  two  previous  occasions  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  to  this  same  tribe,  encamped  then  at  La  Pointe 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  On  both  of  these  occasions 
he  had  come  to  entreat  Father  Marquette  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Great  River  far  to  the  south  where  his  people 
were  awaiting  the  message  of  the  Blackrobe.  Flaming 
Feather  was  a  friend  of  the  Blackrobe.  Therefore  he  was 
an  ever-welcome  guest  at  the  campfires  of  the  Hurons. 

It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  on  this  occasion,  too, 
the  Illinois  had  made  this  long  journey  for  some  definite 
purpose.  Though  he  had  intimated  his  intention  to  no 
one,  all  knew  that  at  the  Council  meeting  that  night  he 
would  address  the  assembled  braves.  So,  at  a  sign  from 
Watching  Fox,  the  Huron  Chief,  the  noisy  powwow  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop  and  a  hundred  pairs  of  dark  eyes 
focused  their  gaze  on  Flaming  Feather. 
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The  Illinois  chieftain  took  three  long  whiffs  from  the 
calumet,  slowly  drawing  in  the  smoke  each  time,  then 
removing  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  blowing  the  smoke 
high  above  his  head.  The  ceremony  over,  he  began  to 
speak. 

"There  were  seven  of  us  when  we  set  out  —  six  braves 
and  myself  —  from  the  Peoria  village  of  the  Illinois  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  River.  Captain  White  Cloud,  my 
father,  had  sent  us  on  this  expedition  to  the  Blackrobe 
and  my  Huron  brothers  here  at  St.  Ignace. 

"We  took  to  the  trail  on  foot.  We  Illinois,  you  know, 
do  not  travel  by  water.  My  people  have  never  seen  a 
canoe.  We  followed  the  trail  along  the  Great  River  until 
we  stood  on  a  high  bluff  opposite  the  place  where  the 
Wisconsin  pours  its  waters  into  the  Great  River.  Here  we 
must  cross.  But  how?  The  river  is  a  mile  wide.  I  myself 
could  swim  across.  But  my  companions  could  not.  We 
descended  the  hill  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  River. 
There,  by  good  luck,  we  discovered  three  canoes  that 
some  Sioux  hunters  had  hidden  in  the  tall  grass.  Quickly 
we  carried  two  of  the  canoes  to  the  water.  But  my  Peoria 
men  are  awkward  paddlers.  They  splashed  so  loudly  that 
the  Sioux  hunters  heard  us.  Soon  a  band  of  Sioux  came 
galloping  like  wild  cattle  out  of  the  coulee.  Several 
bounded  into  the  one  canoe  that  remained.  Others  on  the 
shore  sent  arrows  whizzing  at  us  across  the  waters.  Two 
of  my  braves,  standing  up  in  the  canoe  to  shoot  their 
arrows,  were  struck.  They  fell  headlong  into  the  river, 
reddening  its  water  with  their  blood. 

"We  brought  down  one  of  the  Sioux.  Then  another.  But 
their  canoe  was  gaining  on  us.  One  of  their  arrows  tore  a 
hole  in  the  birch-bark  in  which  I  was  kneeling.  The  canoe 
was  filling  with  water,  and  the  paddling  became  difficult 
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and  slow.  Two  of  my  men  in  the  other  canoe  were 
wounded  unto  death.  To  escape  in  my  sinking  birch-bark 
was  impossible.  I  told  my  lone  companion  to  dive  out  and 
swim  for  shore.  Immediately  he  leaped  from  the  sinking 
canoe.  But  soon  I  heard  him  screaming  for  help.  I  alone 
remained  in  my  canoe.  And  only  one  man  in  our  other 
one.  Just  as  he  was  shouting  to  me,  an  arrow  pierced  his 
neck.  The  paddle  dropped  from  his  hand  into  the  current, 
and  he  slumped  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  An  arrow 
whizzed  past  my  head.  I  pretended  it  had  struck  me.  I 
yelled  as  if  in  mortal  pain  and  flipped  back  into  the  water. 
I  looked  for  my  companion,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Not  accustomed  to  swimming  he  had  become  ex- 
hausted and  drowned. 

"For  some  minutes  I  swam  under  water  —  as  long  as  T 
could.  Then  I  raised  my  head  above  water  and  swam 
madly  for  shore.  I  took  to  the  trail  along  the  Wisconsin 
River.  T  followed  it  till  I  came  to  the  portage.  There  I  met 
a  band  of  Miami  hunters.  They  guided  me  to  their  village, 
brought  me  to  the  Chief  who  welcomed  me  and  held  a 
feast  for  me. 

"The  Chief  gave  me  a  canoe  and  provisions,  and  I 
pnddled  downstream  to  the  Lake  of  the  Winnebagos,  up 
the  lake  to  the  Fox  River,  over  the  rapids  of  the  Fox  to 
the  Rapides  des  Peres.  There  I  stopped  at  the  Mission  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  Blackrobe,  Father  Andre,  re- 
ceived me  as  a  Chief  receives  a  warrior  laden  with  scalps. 
He  introduced  me  to  the  Paleface  Captain  and  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Sauks.  We  smoked  the  peace  pipe,  feasted  on 
buffalo  tongue  and  held  a  powwow.  Then  Father  Andre 
placed  his  praying  hands  upon  my  head  and  I  paddled 
away. 

"And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  again,  my  brothers,  that 
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White  Cloud,  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Illinois,  and  all  his 
braves  are  your  deathless  friends.  To  you,  Blackrobe,  I 
come  especially  to  shout  words  into  your  ears  for  the  third 
time.  White  Cloud  is  an  old  man.  He  will  not  see  many 
more  moons.  And  he  begs  you  to  come  to  him  and  his 
people,  to  bring  them  the  Prayer  before  he  sets  out  on  his 
last,  long  trail  into  the  sunset  land  to  sleep  with  his  fathers 
beside  the  Great  River.  I  have  spoken." 

"Ugh,  it  is  well,"  the  Hurons  grunted  in  unison.  The 
peace  pipe  made  the  rounds  again,  and  the  soiree  broke  up. 

That  night  many  a  young  Huron  brave  dreamed  in  his 
wigwam  of  battles  with  the  Sioux  in  which  he  himself  and 
Flaming  Feather  were  the  outstanding  warriors. 

Father  Marquette,  as  soon  as  he  could,  stole  away  to 
his  little  bark  chapel  where  he  knelt  in  the  silent  darkness 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  dwelt  up  there  just  beyond  that 
trembling  little  red  light  in  the  sanctuary. 

"My  God  and  my  King,"  he  murmured,  "Thy  kingdom 
come.  Show  me  the  way  to  bring  the  light  of  Thy  gospel 
to  those  children  of  Thine  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  River  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Thou 
hast  redeemed  them  by  shedding  Thy  life's  blood  for 
them.  Give  me  the  strength  to  labor  as  St.  Francis  Xavier 
labored,  to  suffer  as  Father  Jogues  suffered,  to  die  as 
Thou  didst  die  for  their  salvation." 
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HE  next  day  —  Septem- 
ber 8, 1672  —  dawned  crisp  and  bright.  Father  Marquette, 
dressed  as  usual  in  his  black  cassock,  looked  out  of  his 
cabin  door  on  an  early  autumnal  scene  that  lifted  his 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven.  Sumac  blazed 
against  the  white  of  birch  trees;  oak  leaves,  turned  to 
gold,  shimmered  in  the  sunlight  that  struggled  through  a 
somber  background  of  firs  and  balsams. 

"What  a  beautiful  setting,"  said  the  missionary  to  him- 
self, "for  this  beautiful  feast  —  the  birthday  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven." 

Mary's  feast  days  were  days  of  special  devotion  for 
the  gentle  Father  Marquette,  and  that  morning  as  he 
vested  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  his  heart  overflowed. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  vested  in  his  white  chasuble 
and  stood,  chalice  in  hand,  ready  to  go  out  to  the  altar 
that  he  reflected  on  the  nonappearance  of  his  usually 
punctual  server.  Where  was  One  Arrow  this  morning,  he 
wondered.  The  fourteen-year-old  Huron  boy,  unwontedly 
reliable  for  an  Indian,  had  neither  arrived  nor  sent  word 
to  explain  his  absence.  Perhaps  there  was  sickness  or 
trouble  at  One  Arrow's  cabin.  The  priest  would  remember 
the  youth  and  his  folks  at  the  altar  that  morning. 
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But  the  Indian  parishioners,  half  a  chapel  full  of  them, 
were  waiting  for  Mass. 

Father  Marquette  walked  out  to  the  altar  alone.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  ascended  the  altar  steps  than  a 
volunteer  acolyte  slipped  out  into  the  aisle  and  strode  up 
to  the  sanctuary.  When  Father  Marquette  turned  from 
the  altar,  after  arranging  the  chalice  and  the  missal,  he 
was  startled  to  see,  not  an  Indian  server,  but  a  young 
white  man  in  the  blanket  coat  and  blue  sash  of  a  voyageur 
kneeling  at  the  altar  steps.  As  the  Mass  proceeded,  the 
priest  was  even  more  surprised  at  the  distinct  Latin 
responses  of  his  unknown  server  and  the  grace  with  which 
he  assisted  at  the  altar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  celebrant  and 
acolyte  retired  to  the  sacristy. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  priest  heartily  as  he 
removed  the  chasuble  and  handed  it  to  his  server.  He  was 
frankly  interested  in  this  bright-looking  young  voyageur, 
and  in  the  next  few  moments  he  would  have  known  the 
young  man's  name  and  perhaps  many  other  things  about 
him  had  he  not  been  interrupted. 

Just  then,  One  Arrow,  breathless,  excited,  burst  into 
the  sacristy  and  cried  out: 

"Blackrobe!  Pardon,  monsieur!  Blackrobe,  come  to  our 
cabin  at  once.  My  father  is  dying." 

"0  my  boy,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  the  priest 
warmly,  laying  his  two  hands  on  the  young  Indian's 
shoulders.  "I  prayed  for  your  father  and  you  in  the  Mass 
this  morning.  I  was  afraid.  .  .  .  But,  excuse  me  mon- 
sieur," Father  Marquette  added,  turning  to  the  youthful 
voyageur.  "One  Arrow,  wait  for  me  here."  And  Father 
Marquette  pulled  back  the  bearskin  flap  that  served  as  a 
door  to  his  presbytere,  and  disappeared. 
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The  chapel  and  the  priest's  living  quarters  or  presbytere 
were  under  the  same  roof,  the  two  forming  a  long  birch- 
bark  cabin.  The  sacristy  was  simply  one  end  of  the  pres- 
bytere separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  bark  par- 
tition with  a  bearskin  doing  service  as  a  door. 

Less  than  three  minutes  later  Father  Marquette  was 
back  with  a  small  box  containing  his  sick-call  outfit  includ- 
ing the  sacred  oils  and  a  supply  of  medicines. 

"When  did  your  father  take  sick?"  the  priest  asked  as 
he  and  One  Arrow  hurried  along  between  the  rows  of 
Huron  cabins. 

"Last  night  he  became  very  hot  with  fever.  To  cool 
him  off,  I  threw  open  the  door.  Soon  he  became  very  cold. 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  call  you,  but  at  that  he  became 
angry.  You  know  he  would  never  come  to  the  prayer  cabin 
for  instructions.  He  cried  out,  'Go  fetch  Red  Owl;  he  will 
cure  me.'  At  first  I  refused,  but  my  father  leaped  almost 
out  of  bed.  He  said  he  himself  would  go  for  the  medicine 
man.  So,  to  quiet  him  I  hurried  off  to  Red  Owl's  cabin  and 
brought  him  to  my  father. 

"All  night  long  the  witch  doctor  and  his  cronies  kept  up 
their  useless  incantations  and  their  wicked  dances  around 
the  bed  of  my  father.  My  mother  roasted  all  the  meat  we 
had,  and  they  ate  and  ate  till  every  scrap  of  food  was 
devoured.  Early  this  morning  they  left,  and  Red  Owl  said 
he  would  return  when  we  got  a  new  supply  of  meat." 

"And  how  is  your  father  now?"  the  priest  interrupted. 

"He  is  very  weak.  He  raves  in  his  burning  fever  until 
he  becomes  exhausted  and  then  he  becomes  still  as  death." 

"Does  he  know  that  you  are  bringing  me  to  see  him?" 

"He  does  not  know,  Blackrobe.  He  will  go  into  a  rage 
when  he  sees  you,  but  I  know  you  are  brave  and  I  know 
you  will  cure  him." 
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"We  must  pray  and  put  our  trust  in  God,"  replied  the 
priest. 

Arrived  at  the  cabin,  Father  Marquette  walked  boldly 
in  and  went  immediately  to  Eagle  Plume's  bed  —  a  buffalo 
robe  resting  on  pine  boughs.  The  old  Huron  opened  his 
eyes  as  the  priest  approached,  and  for  a  moment  stared  at 
him  in  wild-eyed,  rigid  fright. 

"Is  it  the  Evil  Manitou  come  to  torture  me?  Ugh!"  and 
feebly  he  raised  himself  from  his  bed,  his  claw-like  hands 
reaching  for  the  priest's  throat. 

Father  Marquette  calmly  stepped  back,  looked  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  the  frenzied  savage  and  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mand cried  out  in  the  Huron  tongue,  "Eagle  Plume,  lie 
still  and  listen." 

The  feeble  old  Indian,  still  staring  wildly,  obeyed.  After 
a  full  minute  of  silence,  Father  Marquette  spoke  again. 

"Eagle  Plume,  do  you  wish  to  be  cured?" 

Eagle  Plume  answered  with  a  slight  nod. 

The  priest  knelt  down  beside  the  sick  man.  "You  must 
be  very  quiet,  very  quiet,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  Then 
after  a  momentary  pause,  Father  Marquette  arose  and 
walked  swiftly  away  from  the  bed. 

"A  shell  of  hot  water,"  he  said  to  One  Arrow. 

And  while  One  Arrow  went  to  his  mother  for  the  hot 
water,  the  priest  opened  his  box,  selected  a  little  bunch 
of  dried  herbs  and  laid  it  on  an  oaken  block  that  served 
as  a  table. 

When  One  Arrow  brought  the  shell  of  steaming  water, 
Father  Marquette  deftly  broke  up  the  herbs  and  stirred 
them  into  a  tea  for  the  feverish  patient. 

"Eagle  Plume,"  the  priest  entreated  soothingly,  "drink 
this." 

The  subdued,  old  chieftain  docilely  opened  his  mouth 
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and  sipped  the  hot  potion  while  Father  Marquette  held 
the  shell  to  his  lips. 

With  his  hand  on  the  sick  man's  forehead,  the  mission- 
ary noted  thankfully  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  fever. 
After  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  patient  had  dozed  off, 
Father  Marquette  with  a  few  hurried  orders  to  One  Arrow 
and  his  mother,  slipped  out  of  the  cabin  and  back  to  his 
presbytere.  He  broke  his  fast  on  some  scraps  of  meat  and 
a  bowl  of  sagamite  and  soon  he  was  off  again  through  the 
village  ringing  his  little  bell  to  round  up  the  children  for 
an  instruction. 

In  response  to  his  summons,  two  hundred  children,  a 
dozen  squaws  and  four  or  five  braves  gathered  beside  the 
chapel  and  squatted  on  animal  hides  to  listen  to  the 
Blackrobe.  Father  Marquette  was  a  good  teacher.  He 
knew  the  value  of  pictures  —  actual  pictures  and  word 
pictures  —  and  he  made  plentiful  use  of  them. 

On  this  occasion  he  unrolled  a  large  colored  picture  of 
Christ  blessing  the  little  children.  He  told  his  youthful 
audience  how  the  mothers  had  brought  their  little  ones 
to  Jesus  to  have  them  blessed,  how  some  of  the  Apostles 
told  the  Master  to  order  the  children  away  so  that  He 
could  proceed  with  His  sermon,  how  Jesus  rebuked  the 
Apostles  and  said:  "Allow  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

"Was  Jesus  a  paleface?"  came  a  piping  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  replied  the  priest  smiling,  "Jesus  was 
a  paleface,  but  He  loves  all  His  little  children.  He  loves 
you." 

"You  are  a  paleface  and  you  love  us,  too,  don't  you, 
Father?"  shouted  a  thoughtful  little  brave. 
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Father  Marquette  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  but  a  lump 
in  his  throat  momentarily  delayed  his  utterance.  He  swal- 
lowed hard  and  then  smiled.  But  before  he  could  translate 
his  thoughts  into  sound,  a  boy  of  twelve  had  shot  up  from 
the  audience  and  his  clear,  tenor  voice  rang  out  like  a 
clarion: 

"You  are  a  paleface,  Father  Marquette,  but  my  father 
says  you  are  the  reddest-blooded  paleface  in  the  whole 
world." 
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ATHER  MARQUETTE 
rose  from  his  prie-dieu  in  the  sacristy.  Before  he  had  time 
to  turn  around  he  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  One  Arrow, 
who,  unknown  to  the  priest,  had  been  silently  waiting  for 
him  to  finish  his  prayers. 

"Good  news,  Blackrobe,"  was  the  boy's  greeting. 

The  Blackrobe's  face  lighted  up  with  eager  curiosity. 
"What  has  happened,  One  Arrow?" 

"My  father  is  here  at  Mass  this  morning  and  he  has 
brought  six  other  chieftains  with  him." 

"Oh,  thanks  be  to  God.  We  must  not  forget  to  thank 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Immaculate  Mother." 

After  reading  the  gospel  at  the  altar  that  morning, 
Father  Marquette  interrupted  the  Mass,  as  he  did  upon 
occasion,  to  address  his  congregation.  He  told  the  gospel 
story  of  the  man  whom  Jesus  cured  of  the  palsy.  The  sick 
man  was  brought  on  his  bed  to  the  house  in  which  Jesus 
was  preaching.  But  the  house  was  crowded  to  the  doors, 
and  the  sick  man  could  not  be  carried  in.  So  the  stretcher 
bearers  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  let  the  sick 
man,  bed  and  all,  down  through  the  roof.  When  Jesus  saw 
the  sick  man  before  him  He  surprised  the  crowd  by  saying 
to  him  who  wished  to  be  restored  to  bodily  health,  "Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Some  of  the  onlookers  murmured, 
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"Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?"  they  asked.  "To 
prove  to  you,"  Jesus  answered,  "that  I  have  power  from 
on  high  .  .  ."  He  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  "take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk."  And  forthwith  the  man  took  up 
his  bed  and  went  to  his  house. 

"When  the  great  God  who  made  you,"  continued  the 
priest,  "has  compassion  on  you  and  cures  you,  or  gives 
you  success  in  the  hunt,  or  delivers  you  from  your  enemies, 
He  does  this  to  make  you  have  faith  in  Him  and  in  His 
Church.  He  is  more  concerned  about  your  soul  which 
lasts  forever  than  about  your  body  which  will  soon  go 
down  to  the  grave.  He  is  more  concerned  about  your  eter- 
nity which  never  ends  than  about  your  mortal  life  which 
at  best  is  short.  But  He  sometimes  heals  the  body  that  we 
may  believe  He  can  heal  the  soul.  He  gives  us  good  things 
here  in  answer  to  prayer  that  we  may  believe  He  can  keep 
His  promises  of  better  things  in  the  world  to  come." 

Father  Marquette  did  not  directly  refer  to  Eagle  Plume 
and  his  fellow  chieftains,  but  he  addressed  his  sermon  to 
them  and  others  like  them  who  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  the  deceitful  futility  of  the  medicine  men  and  in  con- 
trast the  efficacy  of  the  Blackrobe's  prayer  and 
prescriptions. 

Each  morning,  since  he  had  first  been  called  to  Eagle 
Plume's  bedside,  the  missionary  had  visited  the  old  Huron 
and  had  gently  suggested  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
he  and  his  fellow  chieftains  should  come  to  the  chapel  for 
instructions.  Eagle  Plume  protested  his  gratitude  to  the 
Blackrobe  over  and  over  again;  at  times  he  would  even 
make  promises,  which,  however,  he  had  no  intention  of 
keeping.  But  he  would  not  pray  and  he  would  not  be 
persuaded. 

But  someone  else  was  praying  for  him,  and  at  last  he 
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was  moved  to  take  the  first  step  toward  his  conversion. 
This  morning  he  and  his  men  had  risen  early  and  had 
come  to  Mass. 

After  Mass,  accompanied  by  his  chieftains,  he  sought 
out  Father  Marquette  in  the  sacristy.  The  priest  received 
them  with  genuine  cordiality. 

"Blackrobe,"  Eagle  Plume  began,  "I  was  touched  here," 
and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  breast,  "by  the  way  you  and 
your  people  prayed  this  morning.  Only  the  true  Manitou 
can  command  such  respect." 

"Chief  Eagle  Plume,"  replied  the  priest,  "it  is  the  grace 
of  God  that  is  beginning  to  stir  in  your  heart." 

The  priest  waited,  for  he  knew  that  Eagle  Plume  had 
more  to  say. 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  Chief  asked  haltingly,  "Do 
you  think,  Blackrobe,  that  I  and  my  chieftains  can  be 
received  into  the  palefaces'  Paradise  after  we  die?" 

"My  son,"  replied  the  priest  promptly,  "there  is  no 
palefaces'  Paradise.  He,"  Father  Marquette  pointed  to 
the  crucifix  which  he  had  taken  from  his  cincture,  "He 
died  as  you  see  with  His  arms  outstretched  to  embrace  all 
men.  He  died  to  save  all  —  you,  me  —  all." 

"And  He  who  can  cure  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead,  has 
power  to  save  our  souls,"  the  Chief  added  reverently. 

Again  the  priest  waited.  The  grace  of  God,  more  power- 
ful than  eloquence,  was  beginning  to  do  its  work. 

"What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?"  Eagle  Plume  asked 
at  length. 

"You  must  come  every  day  for  instructions,  you  must 
be  baptized,  you  must  never  listen  again  to  the  medicine 
men,  and  you  must  live  as  Christians." 

"Blackrobe,"  replied  the  chieftain  speaking  for  himself 
and  his  sachems,  "we  will  do  all.  We  will  be  here  to- 
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morrow  for  our  first  instruction.  Eagle  Plume  has  spoken." 
And  having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  Chief 
Eagle  Plume  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode,  like  the  con- 
queror he  was,  out  of  the  sacristy.  His  chieftains  silently 
filed  out  after  him. 


Standing  at  the  chapel  door  with  a  group  of  Huron 
braves,  a  bright-eyed  young  voyageur  in  blanket  coat  and 
blue  sash  watched  Eagle  Plume  and  his  retinue  sweep  by. 

"Who  are  they?"  he  asked. 

"Ugh,"  grunted  an  Indian  youth,  "Chief  Eagle  Plume 
and  his  chieftains.  They  were  enemies  of  the  Blackrobe, 
but  the  Blackrobe  cured  Eagle  Plume  when  he  was  dying, 
and  this  morning  they  were  converted  by  the  sermon  you 
just  heard  in  the  chapel." 

"Oh,"  the  young  voyageur  replied.  And  without  another 
word  he  clicked  his  heels  and  tripped  round  the  chapel 
to  the  missionary's  cabin  door. 

In  answer  to  his  knock,  a  gray-haired  little  Frenchman 
opened  the  door. 

"Bon  jour,  bon  jour,  monsieur,"  was  the  old  man's 
greeting:  as  he  bowed  low  and  held  the  door  wide  open  for 
the  youthful  voyageur. 

"Is  Father  Marquette  — "  the  young  man  began. 

"Yes,  yes,  he  is  making  his  thanksgiving  —  there,"  and 
the  little  Frenchman  pointed  to  the  sacristy.  "But  he  will 
be  here  presently.  Will  monsieur  sit  down  and  wait?" 

"Thank  you,  monsieur."  The  visitor  seated  himself  on 
a  rustic,  oaken  chair  and  proceeded  to  take  in  his  sur- 
roundings. He  listened  politely  while  the  voluble,  gesticu- 
lating little  Frenchman  regaled  him  with  predictions  of 
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an  early  winter  and  with  a  series  of  incredible  stories  of 
the  severe  winters  in  Canada.  But  for  the  nonce  the  young 
man  was  far  more  interested  in  the  simple  furnishings  of 
Father  Marquette's  little  presbytere  than  in  even  the  most 
penetrating  observations  about  the  weather. 

From  its  black  earthen  floor  to  its  bark  roof,  the  pres- 
bytere was  modeled  along  the  general  lines  of  the  long 
cabins  of  the  Hurons.  But  unlike  the  Indian  dwellings  it 
was  clean  and  orderly.  A  rough-hewn,  coverless  table  oc- 
cupied the  center  of  the  room,  with  two  rustic  chairs 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  furnishings 
consisted  of  a  rock  fireplace  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  a 
cupboard  consisting  merely  of  three  rough  shelves,  a  writ- 
ing table  with  a  few  books  on  it,  a  framed  picture  of  the 
Madonna  on  the  wall,  and  a  sleeping  compartment 
screened  off  by  deerskin  hangings. 

The  young  visitor  was  in  the  midst  of  his  mental  note- 
taking  when  the  bearskin  drapes  that  formed  the  sacris- 
ty door  parted,  and  Father  Marquette  entered  the 
presbytere. 

"Good  day,  young  monsieur,"  the  priest  called  cheerily. 
The  youthful  voyageur  stood  up  and  bowed.  "Good  day, 
mon  pere.  My  name  is  Pierre  Porteret." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  answered  the  priest,  "I  am  glad  you 
came." 

Pierre  looked  his  astonishment.  How  did  this  missionary 
know  his  name?  It  is  true,  he  mused,  I  served  his  Mass 
one  morning  and  he  spoke  to  me  afterward  in  the  sacristy, 
but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  tell  him  my  name.  I  was  about  to 
introduce  myself  when  One  Arrow  summoned  him  away 
on  a  sick  call. 

But  Father  Marquette  knew  more  about  the  youth  than 
merely  his  name.  More  than  usually  interested  in  this  in- 
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telligent-looking  young  voyageur  he  had  made  inquiries 
about  him  at  the  trading  post. 

"But  I  am  sure  I  did  not  .  .  ."  Pierre  began  hesitantly. 

"No,  you  did  not  tell  me  your  name  before.  But  you 
did  not  need  to.  Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  a  little 
breakfast  with  me?  Remi!"  the  priest  called  to  the  little 
Frenchman,  "Remi,  bring  another  plate  for  monsieur." 

"Yes,  yes,  mon  pere,"  replied  Remi  and  he  scurried  off 
to  the  cupboard. 

"Remi  is  my  man  of  all  work,"  Father  Marquette  ex- 
plained, as  he  and  his  guest  prepared  to  sit  down  at  the 
rough-hewn  table.  "He  is  very  handy;  he  can  do  almost 
anything;  and  now  he  is  learning  to  cook.  Do  you  know," 
the  priest  continued  with  a  twinkle  kindling  in  his  eyes, 
"Remi  has  now  reached  the  point  where  he  can  actually 
boil  water  without  burning  it.  Yes,  monsieur,  Remi  is 
going  to  be  quite  a  grand  chef." 

Remi  returning  from  the  cupboard  at  that  moment 
caught  those  last  words,  and  in  his  excitement  almost 
dropped  monsieur's  plate. 

"No,  no,  mon  pere,"  he  protested  but  with  a  beaming 
face  that  betrayed  his  pleasure,  "mon  pere  should  not 
exaggerate  my  accomplishments." 

And  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  priest  and  his  visitor, 
old  Remi  toddled  off  to  the  fireplace  to  fetch  the  breakfast. 

"So  you  have  lately  come  from  la  belle  France,"  said 
Father  Marquette  by  way  of  invitation  to  the  young  man 
to  talk  about  himself. 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  Pierre  replied,  "I  arrived  at  Quebec 
a  year  ago  last  July,  and  there  I  remained  working  at  odd 
jobs  till  I  heard  that  Marie  —  it  is  about  her  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  mon  pere.  Well,  a  voyageur  at  Quebec  told 
me  that  Marie's  father  had  taken  her  somewhere  out  here 
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to  a  trading  post  he  was  to  manage.  Have  you  perhaps 
heard  of  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "I  have  heard  of  him." 

Pierre  half  rose  from  his  chair.  "You  have  heard  of 
him?"  he  asked  excitedly.  "You  know  where  he  is,  mon 
pere?" 

Father  Marquette  saw  that  those  last  words  of  his  had 
raised  high  hopes  in  the  breast  of  his  young  friend.  What 
a  pity,  he  thought,  that  his  next  statement  must  dash 
those  hopes  to  destruction. 

"No,"  he  answered  sympathetically,  "I  do  not  know 
where  he  is." 

Pierre  had  no  heart  for  further  conversation. 

Remi  came  from  the  fireplace  with  two  steaming  bowls 
of  sagamite  which  he  set  down  before  the  priest  and  his 
guest.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  but  when  he  saw  the 
solemn  expressions  of  the  two  men  he  closed  his  lips 
tightly  and  slowly  walked  away  shaking  his  puzzled  old 
head. 

After  a  spell  of  silence,  Father  Marquette  startled  the 
young  voyageur  by  calling  his  name. 

"Pierre!" 

"Yes,  mon  pere." 

"You  are  in  love  with  Marie,"  the  priest  remarked 
rather  than  asked. 

"Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  her.  But  oh,  mon  pere,  she  is 
too  beautiful,  too  —  too  good  for  me." 

"Does  she  love  you?" 

"Yes,  mon  pere,  she  loves  me.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  all 
for  nothing.  Her  father  is  a  Count,  and  I  am  the  son  of  a 
bourgeois." 

"Eh  bien,  that  is  generally  an  obstacle,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, "but  it  can  be  surmounted.  It  can  be  surmounted. 
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Pierre,  we  must  hope  and  pray.  Do  you  believe  that  God 
can  move  the  hearts  of  men?" 

"I  do,  mon  pere,  and  I  shall  pray  as  I  never  prayed 
before." 

"Do,  my  son,  and  I  shall  fervently  remember  your  in- 
tention. But  now,"  said  the  priest  rising,  "I  must  gather 
my  children  for  an  instruction.  I  shall  be  busy  today,  but 
tomorrow  afternoon  we  can  walk  down  by  the  Straits 
where  we  shall  be  undisturbed,  and  you  will  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  and  Marie." 
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|T  WAS  late  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  when  Pierre  Porteret,  dressed  as  usual  in  his 
blue-sashed  voyageur's  costume,  called  at  the  cabin  of  the 
Jesuit  missionary.  The  priest  was  awaiting  him,  and  im- 
mediately they  set  out,  both  looking  forward  with  keen 
eagerness  to  a  pleasant  walk  and  talk.  Picking  their  way 
by  devious  paths  through  the  thickly  settled  village  of 
Huron  long  houses,  they  passed  through  the  southern  gate 
of  the  triple  stockade  and  soon  they  were  enshrouded  by 
a  towering,  somber  forest  of  balsam  and  fir  trees  and  a 
silence  that  was  awful  but  not  uncongenial. 

"Isn't  it  like  a  great,  silent  cathedral  —  this  forest?" 
Pierre  remarked  enthusiastically.  "You  know,  sometimes 
I  feel  so  awed  out  here  under  these  green  arches  that  I 
think  I  must  kneel  and  pray." 

"Yes,  Pierre,"  said  Father  Marquette  reverently,  "the 
good  God  has  reared  His  own  vast  cathedrals  here  in  the 
wilderness  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  at  times  that  He  is 
very  near." 

For  some  moments,  as  they  followed  the  dark,  well- 
worn  trail,  Father  Marquette  leading  the  way,  both  were 
silent. 

"But  now,  Pierre,"  said  the  priest  at  length  when  he 
perceived  that  his  companion  was  hesitant  about  talking 
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of  his  affairs,  "you  must  tell  me  about  yourself.  Where  did 
you  live  in  France?" 

"In  Langres,"  Pierre  replied.  And  now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  the  young  man  was  not  reluctant  to  plunge  into 
the  subject  that  claimed  so  much  of  his  interest.  "My 
father,"  he  continued,  "is  a  shopkeeper  there,  in  only 
moderate  circumstances,  and  I  am  the  oldest  of  nine  chil- 
dren. I  was  attending  the  Jesuit  College  in  Langres  when 
one  evening  after  a  college  play  in  which  I  had  taken 
part,  I  met  Marie  —  Marie  de  Montfort.  For  some 
months  I  called  at  intervals  to  see  her.  When  I  had 
finished  college  I  left  Langres  to  take  a  position  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Lyons.  I 
was  gone  eight  months.  On  my  return  to  Langres  for  a  few 
days  of  vacation,  I  called  at  Marie's  home.  But  I  did  not 
see  her.  Her  father,  the  Count,  met  me  at  the  door  and 
told  me  that  Marie  and  her  friend,  the  Baron  de  Moyne, 
had  gone  to  the  theater. 

"I  called  again  the  next  morning.  Marie  was  glad,  very 
glad,  to  see  me.  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  marry  me.  She  replied  that  she  loved  me  — 
now,  more  than  ever  —  but  that  her  father  was  arranging 
for  her  marriage  with  Baron  de  Moyne,  whom  she 
cordially  disliked. 

"I  did  not  know  then  how  ferocious  was  her  father's 
hatred  of  me  and  of  all  of  bourgeois  birth.  But  I  was  to 
learn.  Before  leaving  Marie  that  morning  I  engaged  to 
call  for  her  in  the  evening  and  escort  her  to  the  theater. 

"But  when  T  called,  not  Marie  but  her  father  waited 
upon  me.  He  was  humiliated,  he  said,  to  think  that  I,  a 
lowborn  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  an  upstart  bourgeois,  had 
even  spoken  to  his  daughter.  He  accused  me  of  deceiving 
him  into  thinking  that  I  was  of  a  good  family  ( thou  eh  I 
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had  never  by  word  or  act  pretended  to  be  what  I  was  not) 
and  finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  shamelessness,  I  had,  he 
said,  secretly  called  upon  Mademoiselle  Marie  that  morn- 
ing when  he,  her  father,  was  not  at  home.  Oh,  he  was 
furious.  There  was  no  mistaking  that.  His  face  grew 
crimson,  and  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  He 
riddled  me  with  insulting,  sputtering  epithets  until  he  was 
out  of  breath,  and  then  he  flung  the  door  open  and  ordered 
me  to  go  and  never,  never  to  outrage  common  decency 
again  by  returning  to  that  house." 

"And  you  have  never  seen  Marie  since  that  time?" 
asked  Father  Marquette  naively. 

"O  mon  pere,"  replied  Pierre  breathlessly.  "I  was 
madly  in  love  with  her." 

"But  were  not  her  father's  orders  explicit  on  the 
subject?" 

The  priest  and  his  young  friend  were  now  facing  each 
other  on  a  little  elevation  overlooking  the  Straits,  and 
Pierre  detected  a  roguish  twinkle  in  Father  Marquette's 
eye. 

"Bien,"  said  Pierre  smiling,  "I  did  not  disobey  his 
orders.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I  never  called  at  that 
house  again,  but  I  contrived  to  see  Marie  again  before  I 
returned  to  Lyons,  and  I  have  seen  her  on  several  occa- 
sions since  then." 

"And  how  does  Marie's  mother  regard  you,  Pierre?" 

"She  is  dead.  She  died  when  Marie  was  but  five  years 
old." 

"Too  bad.  She  would  have  placed  Marie's  happiness 
ahead  of  every  other  consideration.  But  tell  me,  Pierre," 
said  the  priest  eagerly,  "why  did  the  Count  leave  la  belle 
France?" 

"It  seems,"  replied  Pierre,  "he  had  to  leave  —  because 
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of  trouble.  A  worthless  brother  of  his  who  collected  taxes 
falsified  the  government  records;  then  to  raise  the  money 
that  was  demanded  of  him  he  forged  the  Count's  name  to 
some  papers  and  in  other  ways  involved  himself  and  the 
Count  in  a  maze  of  litigation.  To  settle  matters,  Count 
de  Montfort  was  forced  to  sell  his  estate  and  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  his  title.  The  thought  of  losing  his 
title  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  What  could  he  do?  At  best 
he  was  in  disfavor  with  both  the  nobles  and  the  people 
and  he  decided  to  seek  peace  and  fortune  here  in  New 
France." 

"Now  that  he  finds  himself  in  reduced  circumstances," 
Father  Marquette  ventured,  "perhaps  he  is  not  so  proud 
as  he  was." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Pierre  tentatively. 

"Ah,  yes,  Pierre,"  mused  the  priest,  "perhaps,  and 
perhaps  not.  It  is  not  easy  to  strain  pride  out  of  the  blood 
—  especially  when  it  is  blue  blood." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  mon  pere,  that  it  is  a  hopeless 
quest?" 

"By  no  means,  my  son.  You  must  watch  —  watch  your 
opportunity  —  and  pray.  You  shall  find  Marie  and  with 
God's  help  you  will  become  her  husband." 

"Oh,  mon  pere,"  cried  Pierre,  his  eyes  snapping  with 
delight,  "do  you  think  —  do  you  mean  that?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind 
them.  Both  wheeled  about  to  see  Flaming  Feather  and 
two  Hurons  emerging  from  the  forest.  Flaming  Feather 
carried  a  paddle,  and  the  Hurons  followed  bearing  a  canoe 
on  their  shoulders. 

"Are  you  going  fishing?"  asked  Father  Marquette. 

The  three  Indians  stopped  in  their  tracks  and  stood  at 
attention.  "It  is  good,"  said  Flaming  Feather.  Then  he 
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stepped  forward  and  grasped  the  priest's  hand.  "I  go, 
Blackrobe,"  he  said,  "to  my  people  beside  the  Great 
River." 

Father  Marquette  suspected  as  much  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Flaming  Feather  with  his  paddle  and  the 
two  Hurons  carrying  the  canoe,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see 
the  Illinois  leaving  so  soon  and  so  abruptly.  It  was  evident 
that  Flaming  Feather  wished  to  depart  without  any 
ceremony,  since  he  chose  to  embark  not  at  the  port  in 
Moran  Bay  but  at  the  more  distant  Point  where  he  sup- 
posed that  no  one  would  see  him  shoving  off. 

"But  Flaming  Feather,"  exclaimed  Father  Marquette, 
"you  are  not  going  so  soon?" 

"Blackrobe,  I  am  going.  I  must  go."  And  Flaming 
Feather  again  took  the  priest's  hand  and  held  it  tightly. 
"Blackrobe,"  he  said  solemnly,  pleadingly,  as  he  looked 
searchingly  into  the  missionary's  eyes,  "you  will  come  to 
my  people?" 

"My  son,"  said  the  Blackrobe  with  a  fervor  that  welled 
up  from  the  depths  of  his  priestly  heart,  "tell  White 
Cloud,  your  father,  that  I  will  come." 

"It  is  good."  Flaming  Feather  released  the  missionary's 
hand  and  strode  off  to  the  Straits  followed  by  the  two 
Hurons. 

A  few  moments  later,  Father  Marquette  with  Pierre 
and  the  two  Hurons  stood  gazing  silently  into  the  sunset 
where  a  lone  paddler  in  a  lone  canoe  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  gold-flecked  waves,  slowly  disappeared  in 
the  distance. 
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OR  a  few  weeks  longer, 
Queen  Autumn,  like  a  burst  of  sunset  glory,  brightened 
the  northland  with  her  gold  and  purple  and  scarlet  until 
a  chilling  November  blast  stripped  her  of  her  gorgeous 
finery  and  whistled  a  melancholy  dirge  over  her  withered 
remains.  Fitful  gusts  mingled  brown  leaves  with  scattered 
snowflakes;  nights  of  snapping  frost  stiffened  the  forest 
sod  and  fringed  the  streams  with  ice;  squirrels  and  rabbits 
scurried  off  to  cover,  and  the  piping,  fluting,  warbling 
birds  that  had  made  the  woods  musical  with  their  song 
were  heard  no  more. 

On  a  morning  in  late  November  the  village  of  St.  Ignace 
awoke  to  find  the  world  outside  mantled  with  snow. 
Softly,  silently  the  white  flakes  fluttered  down  transform- 
ing the  bleak,  dreary  scene  of  the  day  before  into  an 
arctic  fairyland  of  fleecy  whiteness. 

Within  the  cabins,  great  log  fires  blazed;  and  in  the 
heart  of  Father  Marquette  still  glowed  the  youthful  hope 
of  the  oft-deferred  but  never  forgotten  expedition  to  the 
land  of  the  Illinois. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  November  he 
began  a  public  novena  or  nine  days'  prayer  which  would 
end  in  a  great  celebration  on  the  eighth  of  December  — 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  response  to 
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his  repeated  appeal  to  his  beloved  Hurons,  the  little 
chapel  was  crowded  to  overflowing  for  the  opening  of  the 
novena.  He  began  the  services  with  a  short  discourse  on 
the  power  of  prayer,  after  which  the  congregation  prayed 
in  unison  for  the  favors  they  desired  for  themselves  and 
for  one  another;  then  came  the  benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  chapel  meanwhile  resounding  with  the 
ancient  Latin  hymns  sung  by  the  Hurons.  And  finally, 
amid  the  hushed  silence,  the  kneeling  Indians  reverently 
bowed  their  heads  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
of  glory. 

One  day  —  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  novena  —  just 
as  Father  Marquette  was  about  to  leave  the  sacristy,  an 
eleven-year-old  Huron  boy  timidly  opened  the  door  and 
stood  before  the  priest. 

"Well,  Killdeer,"  exclaimed  Father  Marquette,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  How  is  everybody  at  home?" 

"They  are  all  well.  But  — " 

"But  what,  my  boy?"  the  priest  interrupted  anxiously. 

"O  Father,  you  did  not  hear  the  news?" 

Good  news  it  was  evidently,  for  the  boy's  voice  trilled 
and  his  black  eyes  danced  for  joy. 

"No,  no,  tell  me,"  the  priest  urged. 

"Whitespot  came  home.  He  came  back  this  morning." 

"Whitespot?  Oh,  yes,  your  dog!  So  he  came  back?" 
Father  Marquette  vaguely  remembered  now  that  Kill- 
deer  had  told  him  some  time  before  about  the  dog  wander- 
ing away  and  not  returning. 

"Yes,  Father,  he  was  gone  two  moons,  and  we  had 
given  up  hope.  But  anyway  I  came  to  the  novena  and 
asked  the  good  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  to  find 
Whitespot  and  to  show  him  the  way  back  to  our  wigwam." 

"And  the  good  God  answered  your  prayer?" 
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Father  Marquette,  as  he  asked  the  question,  looked 
steadily  into  the  boy's  dark  eyes. 

"To  me,"  replied  Killdeer,  returning  the  priest's  steady 
gaze,  "it  seems  a  wonderful  answer  to  prayer.  But,  my 
Father,  what  do  you  think?  Do  you  suppose  the  good 
God  and  His  Mother  would  bother  about  a  little  thing 
like  my  dog?" 

"My  son,"  the  missionary  spoke  slowly,  earnestly  now, 
"the  good  God  and  His  holy  Mother  care  very  much  about 
you,  and  what  interests  you,  interests  them.  They  an- 
swered your  prayer  and  did  this  little  favor  for  you  so 
that  when  you  have  big  favors  to  ask,  you  will  ask  with 
faith.  God  wants  us  —  oh,  so  much  —  He  wants  us  to 
believe." 

And  Killdeer  was  not  the  only  one  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  novena,  reported  an  answer  to  prayer  through  the 
intercession  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  sick  were  cured, 
enemies  were  placated,  estranged  lovers  were  reconciled, 
hunters  returned  laden  with  game.  Many  of  the  favors 
were  only  the  natural  results  of  natural  causes  —  but  no 
matter,  they  were  God's  ways  of  kindling  a  little  flame 
of  faith  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient  or  in  some  instances 
of  feeding  that  flame  until  it  blazed  up  into  a  consuming 
fire  of  the  love  of  God. 

To  Father  Marquette  himself,  the  power  of  prayer  to 
secure  benefits  was  as  real  as  the  power  of  food  to  sustain 
life  or  of  medicine  to  cure  diseases.  He  had  learned  as  a 
child  at  the  knee  of  his  saintly  mother  in  old  Laon  to  love 
Mary  as  his  Mother  in  heaven.  At  times  he  had  experi- 
enced strikingly  the  efficacy  of  her  petitions  to  her  divine 
Son.  And  the  more  she  favored  him  the  stronger  grew  his 
trust  in  her. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  the  Feast  of  the  Im- 
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maculate  Conception,  the  novena  was  brought  to  a  solemn 
close.  For  days  before,  the  zealous  missionary  had  planned 
every  detail  of  the  celebration,  to  make  this  a  day  that 
his  Indian  parishioners  would  never  forget.  As  it  turned 
out  it  was  a  day  that  Father  Marquette  was  to  remember 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

On  entering  the  chapel,  the  Hurons  gazed  in  stupefied 
surprise  at  the  transformation  of  their  little  temple  in  the 
wilderness.  Four  large,  colored  paintings  depicting  the  life 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  covered  the  entire  front  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  altar.  The  altar  itself  blazed  with  lighted 
tapers  against  a  background  of  matted  evergreens.  And 
the  tabernacle,  draped  with  white  silk,  gleamed  in  the 
candlelight. 

After  a  hymn  had  been  sung  by  the  choir,  Father  Mar- 
quette arose  from  his  knees  to  address  the  congregation 
on  the  theme  nearest  to  his  heart  —  the  love  of  Mary  for 
her  children.  He  spoke  the  Huron  tongue  fluently,  but 
today  with  a  forceful  eloquence  that  thrilled  his  hearers. 
As  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject,  his  face  glowed  as  if 
transfigured,  his  fine  rich  voice  throbbed  with  emotion, 
and  tears  of  genuine  fervor  stood  in  his  eyes. 

His  audience  followed  him  with  breathless  attention  as 
if  they  were  listening  to  one  who  had  returned  from  the 
other  world. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  followed.  The 
priest,  robed  now  in  his  long,  white  cope,  opened  the 
tabernacle,  placed  the  Sacred  Host  in  the  silver  osten- 
sorium  which  he  then  raised  to  its  dazzling  throne  among 
the  lighted  tapers.  Then  while  the  choir  softly  intoned 
the  ancient  O  Saliitaris  Hostia,  two  Huron  altar  boys, 
dressed  in  red  cassocks  and  white  linen  surplices,  came 
forward  with  censer  and  incense.  The  priest  placed  in- 
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cense  in  the  censer,  and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  —  a 
symbol  of  prayer  —  rose  heavenward,  spreading  its 
fragrance  through  the  chapel. 

The  strains  of  the  Tantum  Ergo  burst  upon  the  incense- 
laden  air;  the  priest  incensed  the  Blessed  Sacrament  .  .  . 
a  little  silver  bell  tinkled  up  there  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
hushed  congregation  knelt  with  bowed  heads  for  the 
benediction,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  replaced  in  the 
tabernacle,  the  congregation  rose  and  sang  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  God,  and  the  service  was  over. 

After  doffing  his  vestments,  Father  Marquette  came 
out  into  the  chapel,  emptied  now  of  its  congregation,  to 
finish  his  prayers.  He  had  scarcely  fallen  to  his  knees  in 
one  of  the  rough,  pine  benches  when  he  heard  shouts  out- 
side and  the  barking  of  dogs  indicative  of  some  unusual 
happening.  He  was  about  to  get  up  and  investigate,  when 
he  heard  the  chapel  door  open,  and  then  the  patter  of 
moccasined  feet  coming  toward  him  up  the  aisle. 

"Blackrobe,  come!"  It  was  the  hoarse  whisper  of  a 
young  Huron  brave. 

Amazed,  but  calm  (as  was  his  wont)  Father  Marquette 
followed  the  youth  out  of  the  chapel.  At  first  he  saw, 
from  the  chapel  door,  only  a  throng  of  Indians  massed 
together  shouting  and  dancing  in  the  snow,  while  children 
and  dogs  scampered  and  frolicked  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  But  as  he  looked  on,  the  throng  broke,  and  from 
its  midst  stepped  a  distinguished-looking  white  man  — 
the  object  of  all  the  excitement. 

Dressed  in  beaver  cap,  blanket  coat,  and  buckskin 
trousers,  he  was  evidently  no  stranger  to  the  Hurons, 
who  welcomed  him  as  a  returning  conqueror.  He  had 
caught  sight  of  the  blackrobed  missionary  standing  just 
outside  the  chapel  door,  and  was  striding  in  his  direction. 
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But  Father  Marquette  did  not  recognize  him  until  the 
visitor  called  to  him  in  French. 

"Hola,  mon  pere  Marquette!" 

A  moment  later,  the  priest  and  his  old  friend,  Louis 
Joliet  were  embracing  one  another  as  long-lost  brothers. 

"Mon  cher  Louis,"  cried  the  priest,  "I  have  been  pray- 
ing that  you  would  come." 

"And  mon  pere  Jacques,"  the  hearty  young  explorer 
rejoined,  "your  prayer  has  been  answered.  Voila!" 

Joliet  reached  into  his  breast  pocket  from  which  he 
produced  a  packet  of  documents. 

"Voila,  mon  pere!"  he  exclaimed  again,  handing  the 
documents  to  the  priest. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet  as 
the  missionary  hurriedly  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers,  "I 
have  been  commissioned  by  Count  de  Frontenac  to  ex- 
plore the  Great  River,  and  you,  mon  pere,  are  ordered  by 
your  Superiors  to  be  my  fellow  sufferer." 

Father  Marquette,  smiling  like  a  happy  boy,  threw  his 
arms  about  the  shoulders  of  Joliet  and  implanted  two 
fervent  kisses  upon  his  ruddy  cheeks. 

"Oh,  my  Louis,"  he  exulted,  quoting  a  maxim  that  was 
familiar  to  both  himself  and  Joliet,  "it  is  not  hard  to  obey 
when  vou  love  that  which  is  commanded." 
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ARQUETTE,  who 
would  be  thirty-six  years  old  in  June,  and  Joliet,  eight 
years  his  junior,  had  known  one  another  for  the  past  six 
years.  In  September,  1666,  when  the  young  priest  from 
Laon  landed  at  Quebec  he  found  Joliet,  then  a  student  for 
the  priesthood,  at  the  Jesuit  house  of  studies.  For  nearly 
a  month,  the  two,  whose  names  will  be  forever  linked  in 
history,  lived  under  the  same  roof.  On  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober Father  Marquette  was  sent  to  Three  Rivers  to  get 
his  first  taste  of  mission  life  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
veteran  missionary,  Father  Druillettes. 

Joliet,  in  the  following  spring,  finding  himself  tempera- 
mentally unsuited  for  the  life  of  a  Jesuit,  left  the  seminary. 

Thereafter  the  divergent  paths  of  the  two  men  crossed 
at  intervals  and  were  finally  to  merge  into  one  in  the 
great  voyage  of  exploration.  After  taking  his  leave  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Quebec,  Joliet  journeyed  to  France  where  he 
whirled  through  a  happy  year  visiting  relatives  and  mix- 
ing in  the  society  of  the  most  highly  civilized  country  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he  became  an  explorer, 
and  his  expeditions  took  him  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  to 
La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
spent  some  enjoyable  hours  with  his  old  friend.  Father 
Marquette. 
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On  these  occasions  they  were  wont  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  exploring  the  Great  River,  which  held  for  both 
of  them  an  almost  irresistible  attraction.  Both  had  been 
keeping  their  ears  open  for  every  available  scrap  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  river  of  their  dreams,  and  when 
they  came  together  they  exchanged  notes  and  projected 
their  plans. 

Joliet  knew  that  the  French  government  was  avidly 
interested  in  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  would 
soon  be  looking  for  the  right  man  to  lead  the  expedition. 
At  every  opportunity,  therefore,  the  young  explorer  let 
it  be  known  that  he  was  gathering  information  about  the 
river  and  learning  the  languages  of  the  Indians  along  the 
route. 

Nor  did  Father  Marquette  try  to  conceal  his  interest 
in  the  river  and  in  the  people  who  inhabited  its  banks.  In 
every  letter  to  his  Superiors  he  expressed  his  yearning  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Illinois,  who  twice  during  his  stay 
at  La  Pointe  had  sent  Flaming  Feather  to  invite  him  to 
come. 

From  Flaming  Feather  and  from  another  young  Illinois 
he  learned  the  Illinois  language  and  the  route  to  be  taken 
to  reach  their  people.  And  now,  on  December  8,  1672,  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  dream  of  what 
seemed  a  lifetime  had  come  true.  That  evening,  after  an 
elaborate  feast  of  welcome  given  by  the  Hurons,  Father 
Marquette  and  his  guest  gladly  retired  to  the  priest's 
cabin  to  talk  over  their  plans. 

But  they  did  not  talk  over  their  plans.  Both  had  so 
much  to  tell  of  the  interesting  events  since  their  last  meet- 
ing that  when  Joliet  yawningly  rose  to  depart,  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  scarcely  touched  upon  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  expedition. 
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On  the  following  morning  Joliet  attended  Mass  and 
was  impatiently  waiting  in  the  priest's  cabin  when  Father 
Marquette  stepped  from  the  sacristy  into  his  living  room. 

"Bon  jour,  mon  cher  Louis,"  the  priest  called  cheerily, 
"you  are  up  bright  and  early  this  morning." 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  replied,  rising  politely,  "I  slept 
like  a  log  until  Pierre  woke  me  for  Mass.  You  know  that 
was  my  first  sleep  under  a  roof  in  six  weeks." 

"You  were  on  the  way  six  weeks  from  Quebec?"  Father 
Marquette  inquired  when  Joliet  had  again  seated  himself 
on  the  rustic  oaken  stool. 

"Six  weeks.  And  I  was  lucky  to  get  here  as  soon  as  I 
did.  The  roughest  sort  of  weather  attended  me  all  the 
way,  sometimes  holding  me  on  shore  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time." 

"Ah,  thank  God,  you  are  safely  here,"  said  the  priest 
fervently.  "You  arrived  just  in  time.  Even  now,  ice  floes 
are  gathering  in  the  Straits  and  in  a  few  days  perhaps, 
if  you  had  been  delayed  longer,  your  way  would  be  frozen 
tight  for  the  winter." 

"But  my  canoe  is  wrecked,"  said  Joliet  mournfully,  "I 
had  to  stop  a  dozen  times  to  patch  it  and  it  is  a  wonder 
the  miserable  craft  held  together  as  long  as  it  did." 

"Then  we  must  get  Leaping  Sturgeon  to  build  a  good 
stout  canoe  for  our  expedition.  He  promised  me  at  La 
Pointe  that  he  would  do  so,  but  — " 

"One  canoe  will  not  be  enough,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  in- 
terrupted. "We  must  have  two  at  least." 

"Vraiment,"  the  missionary  agreed,  "we  shall  have  to 
take  at  least  five  men  besides  ourselves.  I  will  see  about 
the  canoes  without  delay.  But  I  see  Remi  has  breakfast 
waiting  for  us,"  and  Father  Marquette  stood  up  and 
beckoned  his  guest  to  the  rude  dining  table. 
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After  they  had  broken  their  fast  on  sagamite  and  fried 
muskellunge,  Joliet  drew  from  his  pocket  a  rough  map 
which  he  had  made  of  the  region  through  which  they 
would  pass  on  their  projected  voyage  of  exploration. 

"Bien,  bien,"  exclaimed  Joliet  enthusiastically,  "now 
we  can  get  down  to  the  business  in  hand." 

He  was  unfolding  his  map  when  the  cabin  door  sud- 
denly burst  open  and  six  Huron  braves  unceremoniously 
stalked  into  the  room.  They  were  dressed  in  skins  of 
various  kinds,  with  blankets  thrown  over  their  shoulders, 
some  with  beads  around  their  necks  or  dangling  from 
their  ears,  all  displaying  daubs  and  stripes  of  red,  blue, 
white,  gray  or  black  on  their  impassive,  copper-colored 
faces.  They  were  readily  distinguished,  these  Hurons, 
from  other  tribes  by  the  tufts  of  hair  one  or  two  inches 
wide  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  shaved  furrows  of  the  same  width  and 
length  exposing  a  path  of  bare  scalp  on  either  side  of  the 
tuft. 

The  leader  of  the  party,  painted  more  grotesquely  than 
the  others,  wore  two  yellow  feathers  in  his  tufted  hair. 

"Boochoo,  boochoo,"  he  shouted  breezily,  imitating  as 
closely  as  he  could,  the  French  manner  of  salutation. 

"Boochoo,  Blackrobe!"  The  spokesman  grinning  glee- 
fully caught  hold  of  the  priest's  hand  and  shook  it 
vigorously. 

"Boochoo,  Frenchman!"  and  he  subjected  Monsieur 
Joliet  to  the  same  prolonged,  hearty  handshake. 

Each  of  the  braves  followed  the  example  of  their  leader, 
and  soon  the  cabin  resounded  with  the  deafening  hubbub 
of  shouts  and  grunts  and  raucous  laughter. 

"Come,  sit  down."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  words, 
the  demonstrative  guest,  taking  the  role  of  host  for  the 
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nonce,  pulled  down  a  buffalo  robe  from  the  wall,  spread 
it  out  on  the  earth  floor  before  the  fireplace  and  squatted. 
His  fellow  braves  leaped  to  their  places  beside  him,  form- 
ing a  circle. 

"Come,  Blackrobe!  Come,  Frenchman!  Sit  down!" 

Monsieur  Joliet,  not  a  little  upset  by  this  abrupt  dis- 
play of  Indian  sociability  did  not  effervesce  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  the  occasion  demanded.  Indeed,  for  his 
part  he  would  have  experienced  not  the  slightest  twinge 
of  reluctance  in  turning  the  cabin  over  to  the  uninvited 
guests  and  retiring  with  the  missionary  to  a  more  con- 
genial environment. 

But  the  hospitable  priest,  conspicuous  even  among  his 
confreres  for  his  unruffled  serenity,  smilingly  took  his 
companion  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  his  place  before  the 
fire. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  an 
unpleasant  situation.  And  Louis  Joliet  was  a  man  who  had 
learned  to  adapt  himself  to  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
A  fluent  speaker  of  the  Huron  tongue  he  soon  had  the 
savages  listening  in  open-mouthed  amazement  to  the  tales 
he  told  of  his  visit  to  France  and  his  adventures  in 
Canada. 

Thus  an  hour,  two  hours  passed  pleasantly  enough.  At 
the  end  of  another  hour  he  found  the  uncomfortable  sitting 
posture,  the  smoke,  and  the  stench  of  unwashed  Indian 
bodies  unbearable.  He  ceremoniously  arose,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  Hurons  would  take  the  hint  and 
go  away. 

But  the  Indians,  as  he  might  have  expected,  were  bliss- 
fully unaware  of  the  hint. 

Father  Marquette  got  up  and  followed  his  friend  to 
the  door. 
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"Won't  they  be  leaving  soon?"  Joliet  asked  in  French. 

"Not  until  four  o'clock,"  the  Blackrobe  smiled.  "It  is 
their  custom." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  how  you  can  put  up  with  it." 

"Mon  cher  Louis,"  replied  the  priest,  "one  can  put  up 
with  anything  —  anything  —  to  lead  souls  to  God. 
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To  avoid  further  interruptions  of  their  conferences, 
Joliet  suggested  the  next  day  that  thereafter  they  should 
meet  at  the  cabin  which  the  explorer  shared  with  five 
other  Frenchmen  —  voyageurs  and  fur  traders.  The  mis- 
sionary acquiesced.  Accordingly  two  evenings  later  when 
Joliet's  cabin  mates  were  absent  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
neighboring  village,  Father  Marquette  called  at  the 
Frenchmen's  cabin. 

They  discussed,  among  other  things,  the  difficulty  that 
the  Blackrobe  had  encountered  in  his  attempt  to  procure 
canoes  for  the  expedition. 

"So  Eagle  Plume  absolutely  refuses  to  build  the  canoes 
and  he  has  persuaded  Leaping  Sturgeon  and  the  others  to 
give  us  no  help  in  this  matter?"  Monsieur  Joliet  frowned 
disconsolately.  "But  mon  pere,"  he  went  on  excitedly, 
"we  must  get  canoes  somewhere.  I  thought  Eagle  Plume 
was  a  friend  of  yours." 

"Yes,  Louis,  and  of  yours,  too,"  said  the  priest  smiling. 
"But  that  is  just  the  trouble.  He  says  it  is  positive  suicide 
to  venture  on  such  an  expedition.  Besides  the  man-killing 
monsters  that  infest  the  Great  River,  there  are  the 
ferocious  Indian  tribes  lying  in  wait  to  tomahawk  any 
intruders  into  their  territory.  You  see,  mon  cher  Louis," 
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Father  Marquette's  eyes  were  twinkling,  "the  Hurons 
love  you  and  are  only  thinking  of  your  safety." 

"Eh  bien,"  the  explorer  smiled  wryly,  "the  confounded 
savages  love  their  Blackrobe,  and  they  want  to  keep  him 
here.  They  know  that  a  lingering  death  will  win  more 
merit  for  you  than  a  mercifully  quick  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sioux.  And  then  besides,  they  are  jealous.  They 
want  to  have  the  honor  all  to  themselves." 

At  mention  of  the  Sioux,  the  smile  died  on  Father  Mar- 
quette's lips. 

"Even  if  I  were  sure  it  meant  death,"  he  said  seriously, 
"I  would  gladly  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
one  soul.  But  if  you  ask  me,  I  fervently  hope  we  shall  not 
encounter  the  Sioux  on  our  trip.  You  know,  my  Louis,  it 
was  to  escape  the  murderous  wrath  of  the  Sioux  that  my 
Hurons  fled  in  terror  from  their  village  at  La  Pointe  to 
take  up  their  abode  at  St.  Ignace.  And  Flaming  Feather, 
who  knows  the  Sioux  well,  has  told  me  more  than  once 
that  they  are  ferocious." 

"Bien!"  Joliet  had  lapsed  into  a  moment's  reverie,  but 
he  suddenly  caught  himself  and  shook  it  off.  "Bien,  we'll 
cross  that  river  when  we  come  to  it.  But  now  about  these 
maps  — " 

He  had  unfolded  the  paper  and  spread  it  on  the  table 
when  a  sharp  knock  on  the  door  startled  him. 

"Who's  there?"  he  called  with  a  note  of  irritation  in  his 
voice. 

"Eagle  Plume,"  came  the  answer.  "I  must  see  the 
Blackrobe  at  once." 

Jol iet's  face  clouded.  How  in  the  world  did  this  savage 
learn  of  the  Blackrobe's  whereabouts? 

"You  can't  see  the  Blackrobe  tonight;  he  is  very  busy," 
Joliet  thundered. 
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"No,  no,  my  Louis/'  the  priest  protested  calmly  but 
decisively,  "we  must  not  send  him  off  like  that.  I  must  see 
what  he  wants." 

In  a  moment  Father  Marquette  had  reached  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  stood  facing  the  wild-eyed  Eagle  Plume. 

"O  Blackrobe,"  the  chieftain  pleaded,  "my  boy,  One 
Arrow  —  you  love  him  —  he  is  very  sick.  Blackrobe, 
Blackrobe  — " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  the  missionary  interrupted,  "I  will 
go  with  you  at  once." 

Approaching  the  table  at  which  Joliet  still  sat  glaring 
his  resentment.  Father  Marquette  bade  good  night  to  his 
host. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  Louis,  but  I  must  go.  I  am  needed.  I 
shall  commend  our  expedition  to  God's  Immaculate 
Mother." 

"You  had  better  do  something  more  practical  than  that 
about  those  canoes,"  Joliet  blurted  impulsively  as  his  com- 
panion turned  to  leave. 

Father  Marquette  with  his  hand  on  the  door  turned 
and  smiled  serenely  at  his  comrade. 

"You  shall  see  how  practical  a  thing  prayer  is,  my 
Louis,"  he  said  quietly,  "Mary  Immaculate  will  see  to  it 
that  we  are  ready  to  embark  in  —  in  her  month  of  May." 
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N  ARRIVING  at  the 
bedside  of  One  Arrow,  Father  Marquette  found  the  boy 
gasping  for  breath,  in  the  throes  of  double  pneumonia. 
All  day  long  the  brave  little  fellow  had,  with  scores  of 
other  Indians,  been  spearing  fish  under  the  ice  on  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  Shortly  after  midday  he  complained 
of  feeling  weak  and  sick.  But  still  he  kept  at  his  weari- 
some task.  At  last  when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he 
shouldered  his  string  of  fish  and  trudged  back  to  his 
cabin. 

Eagle  Plume,  the  boy's  father,  seated  before  the  fire 
with  a  group  of  his  cronies  leisurely  chatting  and  smoking 
the  calumet,  glared  at  the  meager  string  of  fish,  then  at 
his  son. 

"The  sun  is  still  high,"  he  roared  indignantly,  "and  you 
come  back  with  such  a  small  catch!" 

"But,  father,  I  am  not  feeling  well.  I  could  not  stay 
longer." 

Eagle  Plume,  smitten  with  angry  disappointment, 
seized  this  opportunity  to  make  a  display  of  the  authority 
he  wielded  in  his  own  wigwam. 

"You  could  not  stay  longer!  Is  my  son  a  tenderfoot? 
No,  no,"  he  shrieked,  "you  shall  go  back.  Go  back  at  once 
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and  do  not  return  until  the  stars  come  out  to  look  upon 
you  and  mock  you." 

Obediently  but  wearily  One  Arrow  made  his  way  back 
through  the  snow  to  the  wind-swept  Straits.  He  sum- 
moned every  ounce  of  his  waning  energy  to  make  up  for 
the  time  he  had  lost.  A  sharp  pain  in  his  chest  warned  him 
to  give  up.  But  the  thought  of  his  indignant  father  urged 
him  to  continue.  He  steeled  his  will  to  the  task,  which 
ordinarily  was  great  sport  for  him,  until  utterly  exhausted 
he  slumped  to  the  icy  floor  of  the  Straits. 

His  companions  laughed  as  they  saw  him  fall,  and 
intent  on  their  fishing  they  paid  no  further  attention  to 
him.  After  an  hour  of  agonizing  pain  accompanied  by 
recurrences  of  gasping  and  choking,  his  groans  attracted 
the  notice  of  two  Hurons  who,  laden  with  their  catch, 
were  returning  to  their  wigwams.  One  of  them  hoisted 
the  boy  to  his  shoulder  and  the  two  took  turns  in  toting 
him  up  the  shore,  along  the  narrow  trail  through  the 
woods  and  back  to  the  village. 

He  was  gently  put  to  bed  by  his  mother  who  smothered 
him  with  blankets  and  skin  coverings  and  stirred  up  a 
blazing  fire  that  soon  turned  the  cabin  into  a  bake  oven 
filled  with  suffocating  smoke.  The  smoke  aggravated  the 
boy's  cough  —  a  racking,  torturing  cough  in  which  he  spat 
up  blood. 

Eagle  Plume,  meanwhile,  hurried  off  to  summon  the 
Blackrobe.  But  the  Blackrobe  was  not  at  home.  Nor  was 
Remi  at  the  priest's  cabin  to  tell  the  chieftain  where 
the  missionary  could  be  found.  Perhaps,  someone  sug- 
gested, he  had  gone  to  the  Ottawa  village  with  the  French 
fur  traders.  Eagle  Plume  returned  to  his  cabin  for  his 
snowshoes  and  set  off  for  the  neighboring  village.  But  the 
Blackrobe  had  not  been  there.  With  a  sinking  heart, 
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weighed  down  by  remorse,  the  father  of  the  sick  boy 
trudged  back  to  the  Mission  and  again  called  at  the  pres- 
bytere.  Father  Marquette  had  not  returned.  He  was 
probably,  thought  Remi,  with  Monsieur  Joliet. 

When  at  length  Eagle  Plume  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Frenchmen's  cabin,  the  stars  had  come  out  to  look 
upon  him  and  mock  him. 


Kneeling  beside  the  boy,  whose  face  was  flushed  with 
fever  and  whose  frame  was  shaking  with  pain,  Father 
Marquette  quickly  diagnosed  the  case  as  pneumonia  in  an 
advanced  stage.  He  immediately  ordered  Eagle  Plume  to 
pull  back  the  bearskin  covering  that  served  as  a  door  of 
the  wigwam  and  to  fan  out  the  smoke  with  a  blanket. 

"Ugh,"  Eagle  Plume  grunted,  and  taking  the  blanket 
from  the  priest  he  handed  it  to  his  squaw. 

The  Blackrobe  had  momentarily  forgotten  that  Indian 
men  do  not  become  nursemaids  even  in  an  emergency. 

After  checking  the  roaring  fire  by  covering  it  partially 
with  ashes,  the  priest  hurried  back  to  the  suffering  boy. 
He  bathed  him  with  lukewarm  water,  covered  him  care- 
fully with  blankets,  said  a  few  hurried  words  to  Eagle 
Plume  and  then  dashed  out  of  the  cabin  into  the  night. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  returned  with  his  medical  kit. 
With  deft  fingers  he  prepared  a  linseed  poultice,  applied 
it  to  the  boy's  aching  chest,  gave  him  two  grams  of 
quinine  in  a  few  drops  of  whiskey,  while  he  spoke  sooth- 
ingly, hopefully  to  the  brave  little  sufferer. 

For  three  hours  longer  he  watched  beside  the  boy's 
bed,  bathing  him  at  intervals,  applying  a  fresh  poultice, 
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talking  to  the  sick  boy,  his  favorite  Mass  server,  praying 
for  him,  praying  with  him. 

When  Father  Marquette  got  up  to  leave,  the  boy's 
fever  had  abated  considerably  and  the  racking  cough  was 
less  frequent.  The  thoughtful  Blackrobe  spoke  encourag- 
ingly to  One  Arrow's  parents,  gave  them  minute  directions 
concerning  the  patient's  care  and  returned  to  his  cabin 
for  a  few  hours'  rest. 

At  least  twice  each  day  during  the  next  week  and  a  half, 
Father  Marquette  faithfully  visited  Eagle  Plume's  cabin, 
devotedly  ministering  to  his  little  patient,  sometimes  re- 
maining for  hours  beside  his  low  bed.  He  watched  the 
feverish  flush  leaving  the  boy's  bronzed  cheeks;  he  noted 
his  increased  facility  in  breathing;  and  he  was  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  the  growing  appetite  of  his  patient 
and  by  his  frequent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
Blackrobe  had  done  for  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  boy's  sickness, 
when  Father  Marquette  got  up  to  leave,  Eagle  Plume 
silently  followed  him  to  the  door.  Not  noticing  the  chief- 
tain behind  him,  the  missionary  was  about  to  pull  the 
bearskin  flap  when  a  grunt  from  Eagle  Plume  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  halt. 

"The  boy  is  well  now?"  the  Indian  inquired,  when 
Father  Marquette  stood  facing  him. 

"Yes,  he  is  much  better." 

"Ugh,  it  is  good,"  was  the  chieftain's  sententious 
comment. 

"But  remember,"  the  priest  warned,  "he  is  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet.  He  must  remain  in  bed  for  at  least  a  week 
more." 

"Ugh,   a   week   more!"   Eagle   Plume's   eyes   flashed 
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angrily.  "In  a  week  more  we  shall  be  starved.  Tomorrow 
One  Arrow  must  spear  fish." 

It  was  now  the  Blackrobe's  turn  to  become  angry.  He 
was  seething  within.  But  he  displayed  no  temper. 

"Chief  Eagle  Plume,"  he  said  calmly  but  with  all  the 
forcefulness  he  could  command,  "open  your  ears  and 
listen  to  me.  One  Arrow  shall  not  spear  fish  tomorrow  nor 
the  next  day  nor  the  day  after  that." 

"Then  he  is  not  well,"  the  Huron  flared.  "He  is  not 
well  and  you  said  he  was.  Blackrobe  speaks  with  a  split 
tongue." 

"No,  my  son,"  the  priest  said  softly,  sympathetically, 
"I  do  not  speak  with  a  split  tongue.  I  told  you  that  your 
boy  is  much  better,  but  he  is  not  well  enough  yet  to  get 
up.  Good  night,  Eagle  Plume." 

Infuriated  by  the  priest's  calmness,  Eagle  Plume  would 
have  said  more,  but  before  he  could  catch  his  breath,  the 
Blackrobe  had  lifted  the  flap  and  had  vanished  into  the 
darkness  outside. 

Eagle  Plume,  however,  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  His  boy, 
he  had  determined,  was  going  to  spear  fish  on  the  morrow. 
And  spear  fish  he  would.  If  the  Blackrobe  could  not 
speedily  cure  One  Arrow,  Chief  Eagle  Plume  would  find 
someone  who  could.  After  all,  the  Blackrobe  had  tried 
long  enough,  and  had  failed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Eagle  Plume  stumbled  into  the 
cabin  of  the  medicine  man,  Red  Owl,  and  aroused  him 
from  sleep. 

"Who  is  it?"  The  startled  Red  Owl  reached  for  his 
tomahawk. 

"It  is  Chief  Eagle  Plume.  You  must  come  to  my  cabin 
at  once  and  cure  my  boy." 

Red  Owl  was  overjoyed.  When  Eagle  Plume  and  his 
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fellow  chieftains  had  deserted  him  to  go  over  to  the 
Blackrobe,  Red  Owl  had  raged  and  cursed,  but  he  knew 
the  fickleness  of  the  Indians  and  he  had  bided  his  time. 
In  their  hour  of  distress,  many  times  in  the  past  they  had 
given  up  the  Prayer  to  come  whining  and  yelping  to  him 
for  help.  Yes,  of  course,  he  would  get  up  and  come  away 
with  Chief  Eagle  Plume. 

Arrived  at  Eagle  Plume's  cabin  with  three  of  his 
cronies,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  set  up  a  wild  uproar  that 
brought  all  the  inmates  out  of  their  beds  and  attracted 
the  presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  savages  from  the  neigh- 
boring wigwams.  First  he  ordered  Eagle  Plume's  squaw  to 
set  the  fire  blazing,  and  when  the  cabin  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  noise,  he  dragged  the  sick  boy's  mat  out  into 
the  center  of  the  room  and  led  the  men  in  a  weird  dance 
circling  about  the  distressed  little  patient.  To  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  medicine  man's  rattle,  wild  shrieks  rent 
the  smoky,  dusty  air  as  naked  bodies  twisted  and  writhed 
in  a  sensual,  obscene  dance  that  diverted  the  bystanders 
but  only  aggravated  the  pain  of  the  helpless  sufferer. 
Finally,  when  One  Arrow  covered  his  head  with  his 
blanket  to  shut  out  the  hideous  scenes,  wishing  that  he 
could  close  his  ears  to  the  strident  clamor,  Red  Owl  seized 
the  blanket,  dragged  the  feeble  boy  from  his  bed,  tore  off 
his  clothes  and  danced  him  about  the  floor,  to  the  hellish 
glee  of  the  onlookers. 

If  Father  Marquette  had  stepped  in  on  that  awful  mid- 
night orgy,  he  would  have  said  it  was  a  vivid  picture  of 
hell.  But  Father  Marquette,  wholly  unsuspecting  such  a 
turn  of  events,  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  cabin  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village. 

When  he  called  the  next  morning  at  Eagle  Plume's  wig- 
wam to  find  the  place  stifling  with  smoke  and  One  Arrow 
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choking  and  coughing  in  excruciating  agony,  he  at  once 
ministered  to  the  boy  as  best  he  could  and  then  hurried 
back  to  his  presbytere  for  his  sick-call  outfit. 

On  his  return  he  anointed  the  dying  boy,  heard  his  con- 
fession and  administered  the  Viaticum. 

This  done,  he  bathed  his  patient  with  tepid  water,  ap- 
plied a  poultice  to  his  chest  and,  to  revive  him,  poured  a 
little  wine  into  his  mouth. 

One  Arrow  opened  his  eyes,  and  a  ghost  of  a  smile 
trembled  on  his  worn  features.  He  saw  his  father  stand- 
ing beside  his  mat,  silent  and  disconsolate;  he  saw  his 
mother  bending  over  him,  sobbing;  he  saw  the  others, 
most  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  last  night's  orgy.  But 
his  failing  eyes  sought  out  the  blackrobed  figure  kneeling 
beside  his  mat,  and  looked  steadily,  smilingly  into  the 
priest's  face. 

"Father,"  he  called  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  my  son,  I  am  here,"  the  priest  answered  softly. 

"Father,  I  am  glad.  I  feel  good  here,"  and  he  touched 
his  breast  with  his  bronzed  hand,  "I  am  going  to  the 
Land  of  the  Hereafter.  Soon,  oh,  soon,  I  shall  see  Him  — 
Jesus  —  the  beautiful  One." 

"My  boy  —  my  little  One  Arrow,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette gently,  "you  must  not  talk  so  much  now.  After- 
ward you  may  talk,  but  now  you  must  try  to  be  quiet." 

"O  my  Father,"  the  boy  pleaded,  speaking  in  gasps, 
"let  me  say  just  a  little  now.  It  will  be  the  last.  Just  a 
little  while  ago  I  thought  I  saw  the  beautiful  Squaw  in 
Blue.  In  her  arms  was  the  Baby  Jesus.  They  smiled  upon 
me  —  oh,  it  was  like  heaven  —  and  they  beckoned  me 
to  come.  Tell  my  father  and  mother  not  to  weep  for  me. 
Oh,  I  am  going.  I  shall  be  happy." 
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He  closed  his  eyes.  A  peaceful  smile  curved  his  lips. 
His  face  glowed  like  the  face  of  a  saint. 

Father  Marquette  pressed  his  crucifix  to  the  boys'  lips. 

"My  Jesus,  I  love  Thee/'  said  the  priest  in  a  clear,  loud 
tone. 

"My  Jesus,  I  love  Thee,"  whispered  One  Arrow. 

The  smile  faded  from  his  lips.  He  gasped  convulsively, 
and  then  became  very  quiet.  The  smile  crept  slowly  back 
to  his  features,  and  with  that  smile  he  died. 


On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Father  Marquette,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  custom,  called  again  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  cabin  of  the  bereaved  family.  He  found  Eagle 
Plume  and  his  squaw  not  only  wholly  resigned  but 
strangely  consoled.  The  Huron  chieftain  was  filled  with 
remorse  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  hastening  his  son's 
death,  but  that  last  scene  at  the  bedside  of  One  Arrow 
had  solidified  his  faith  as  no  amount  of  exhortation  could 
have. 

"I  did  not  think,"  he  told  Father  Marquette  that  after- 
noon, "that  I  could  ever  wish  to  have  him  die.  But  when 
I  saw  that  last  look  on  his  face  and  heard  those  last 
words,  I  knew  it  was  better  so.  Here  below  we  have 
mostly  misery  and  trouble,  but  up  there  where  my  little 
One  Arrow  is,  all  is  happiness.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
lasts.  It  is  the  only  thing  worth  working  for.  And,  Black- 
robe,  I  speak  with  a  straight  tongue:  it  is  all  that  I  shall 
work  for  from  this  day  till  I  shall  close  my  eyes  in  death." 

"My  son,"  said  Father  Marquette  clasping  the  chief- 
tain's hand,  "it  is  a  bargain." 
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"But  that  is  not  all,"  Eagle  Plume  continued.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you  to  show  you  my  thanks  for  all  you  have 
done  for  us?  Blackrobe,  what  can  I  do?" 

There  was  just  then  one  wish  uppermost  in  Father 
Marquette's  thoughts.  And  he  often  afterward  felt  grate- 
ful to  Mary  Immaculate,  who,  he  thought,  must  have  in- 
spired him  to  remember  it  when  Eagle  Plume  made  his 
unexpected  offer. 

"Do  you  really  wish  to  do  something  that  would  please 
me  very  much?"  asked  the  priest. 

"I  really  wish  to  do  something  that  will  please  you 
very  much,"  was  the  chieftain's  emphatic  reply. 

"Chief  Eagle  Plume,"  the  priest  ventured  bravely  but 
with  inward  misgivings,  "more  than  anything  else  I  wish 
you  to  build  two  canoes  for  Monsieur  Joliet  and  myself." 

"Blackrobe,"  Eagle  Plume  replied  without  hesitation 
and  again  shaking  the  priest's  hand,  "you  have  my 
promise.  I  will  begin  building  them  tomorrow." 
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AGLE  PLUME  kept  his 
word.  Before  another  moon  had  passed,  he  had  put  the 
finishing  stroke  of  his  able  handicraft  on  the  two  canoes 
and  had  proudly  delivered  them  to  the  Blackrobe's  cabin. 
Built  to  combine  lightness  and  strength  they  were  made 
of  birch  bark,  cedar  splints,  and  ribs  of  spruce  roots  cov- 
ered with  yellow  pine  pitch.  They  were  skillfully  con- 
structed of  the  most  select  materials,  and  Eagle  Plume 
had  reason  indeed  to  be  proud  of  his  gift. 

Meanwhile  Father  Marquette  and  Monsieur  Joliet  had 
gathered  all  the  available  information  concerning  the 
route  of  their  expedition;  together  they  had  made  a  map 
of  the  entire  territory  to  be  covered;  and  they  had  selected 
the  five  Frenchmen  who  were  to  accompany  them. 

As  to  their  equipment  for  the  voyage,  this  would  give 
them  no  great  amount  of  trouble.  Their  provisions  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  few  bags  of  Indian  corn  and  some 
smoked  meat.  These  together  with  their  arms  and  am- 
munition, their  extra  clothing,  their  papers  for  reports  and 
map  making,  and  a  supply  of  gifts  for  friendly  Indians 
along  the  route  constituted  their  entire  equipment. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  ice  in  the  Straits  began  to 
move.  A  few  days  later,  steering  his  course  amid  the  floes, 
Father  Phillippe  Pierson,  the  successor  of  Father  Mar- 
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quette,  arrived  at  St.  Ignace.  The  new  missionary  was  a 
vigorous  Jesuit,  thirty  years  of  age  and  conversant  with 
the  Huron  language.  He  had  only  to  be  instructed  in  the 
details  of  his  Mission,  and  Father  Marquette  would  be 
free  to  embark  on  the  expedition,  the  very  thought  of 
which  made  his  heart  beat  faster  and  kindled  a  sparkling 
light  in  his  dark  eyes. 

And  so  at  last  came  the  day  of  departure  —  May  17, 
1673  —  a  day  of  joy  mingled  with  sadness  at  the  Mission 
of  St.  Ignace.  To  Father  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  it 
was  the  blossoming  into  reality  of  a  happy  dream,  though 
they,  too,  felt  the  parting  from  their  many  friends;  to  the 
Hurons  and  Ottawas  it  was  a  day  of  mourning,  partly 
because  they  were  losing  their  Blackrobe,  their  best  friend 
in  this  world,  and  partly  because  they  were  convinced 
that  if  he  reached  the  Great  River  alive  he  would  certainly 
be  devoured  by  an  ugly  monster  from  its  depths.  And 
finally  to  the  five  restive,  venturesome  voyageurs,  the  ex- 
pedition, despite  its  hardships  and  perils,  was  a  grand 
relief  from  monotony,  a  springtime  excursion  after  long, 
tedious  months  of  snowbound  imprisonment. 

At  Father  Marquette's  Mass  that  morning  the  little 
bark  chapel  was  pitifully  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  congregation  that  gathered  for  the  Blackrobe's  fare- 
well service.  Hurons,  Ottawas,  men,  women,  and  children, 
hundreds  of  them  unable  to  wedge  themselves  inside,  re- 
mained kneeling  on  the  fresh,  tender  grass  before  the 
chapel  till  the  Mass  was  finished. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  Father  Mar- 
quette addressed  them  all  from  the  chapel  door.  He 
praised  them  for  their  fidelity  in  attending  the  Prayer; 
he  told  them  of  his  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  leaving 
them;  he  assured  them  that  the  new  Blackrobe  would  be 
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just  as  much  their  friend  as  he  had  been;  he  told  them  of 
his  joy  at  being  selected  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  nations 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  River;  the  dangers  of 
this  expedition  he  knew,  but  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his 
life  in  so  glorious  an  undertaking.  And  finally  he  urged 
them  to  be  constant  in  prayer  and  good  works  that  he 
and  all  of  them  might  meet  at  last  in  the  blessed  Land  of 
the  Hereafter. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  entire  village,  Indians  and 
Frenchmen,  assembled  on  the  white  beach  of  St.  Ignace  to 
bid  farewell  to  their  Blackrobe  and  his  companions. 
Hurons  and  Ottawas  and  visitors  from  other  tribes  — 
clothed  in  skins  and  gayly  decked  with  colored  beads, 
dyed  porcupine  quills  and  feathered  headdress  of  many 
hues  —  looked  on  in  amazement  at  the  hardihood  of  these 
French  adventurers.  The  five  voyageurs  —  Pierre  Por- 
teret,  Francois  Renard,  Henri  Grignon,  Charles  Fontaine 
and  Rene  La  Vigne  —  in  their  pudding-bag  caps,  leather 
breeches,  gray  knitted  coats  and  gayly  colored  sashes, 
busied  themselves  bestowing  the  luggage  in  the  two 
canoes,  while  Monsieur  Joliet,  in  his  blanket  coat  and 
jaunty  beaver  cap,  smiled  and  bowed  and  shook  hands 
with  red  men  and  white.  Father  Marquette  embraced  his 
brother  Jesuit,  waved  a  farewell  to  everybody  on  shore, 
and  following  his  boatmen  stepped  lightly  into  his  canoe. 
Joliet  and  his  three  voyageurs  took  their  places  in  the 
other  birch-bark,  and  the  paddlers  pushed  off  on  their 
voyage  of  discovery. 

As  Father  Marquette's  canoe  shot  out  into  Moran  Bay, 
followed  closely  by  Joliet's,  the  Blackrobe  rose  to  his  feet 
and  raised  his  right  hand  in  benediction.  The  cheering 
throng  on  the  shore  became  silent.  " Benedictio  Dei  omni- 
potentis,"  came  the  priest's  clear  voice  over  the  water, 
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"Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  descendat  super  vos  et 
maneat  semper."  The  Indians  fell  to  their  knees.  Their 
eyes  —  many  of  them  glistening  with  tears  —  followed 
the  departing  Blackrobe  whom  they  would  never  see 
again  in  this  world. 

Again  the  shout  went  up  from  the  shore.  The  Indians 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  prolonged  the  raucous,  throaty 
clamor  until  the  explorers  waved  a  last  farewell  as  they 
rounded  the  Point  and  disappeared  from  view. 

Passing  the  rocky  minarets  of  Point  la  Barbe,  they 
swung  their  canoes  to  a  northwesterly  course  skirting  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  To  their  right,  tower- 
ing somber  walls  of  evergreen  frowned  down  upon  them, 
while  to  their  left  stretched  an  expanse  of  green  waters 
that  merged  with  the  sky.  With  joy  in  their  hearts  they 
eagerly  bent  to  their  paddles,  voyageurs  and  masters 
taking  turns,  not  stopping  to  rest  until  after  sunset. 

At  the  close  of  each  day  they  pulled  to  shore,  beached 
their  canoes,  built  their  campfire  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
partook  of  a  frugal  supper  and  discussed  their  plans  for 
the  morrow.  Sometimes  Father  Marquette  would  finish 
reading  his  breviary  by  the  light  of  the  campfire,  and 
each  evening  he  and  Joliet  faithfully  noted  down  every- 
thing of  importance  that  they  observed  on  the  day's 
voyage.  Then  tired  and  sleepy  after  their  vigorous  exer- 
cise, they  lay  down  on  blankets  or  on  the  green  turf  and 
were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees  and  by  the  ceaseless  whisper  of  the  waves. 

After  several  uneventful  days  of  paddling  they  rounded 
Point  Detour  and  swept  into  the  heaving  waters  of  Green 
Bay.  On  reaching  the  Menominee  River  (which  is  one  of 
the  present  boundaries  of  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michi- 
gan) Father  Marquette  with  Pierre  Porteret  and  Fran- 
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gois  Renard,  paddled  up  the  stream  to  the  Menominee 
village  while  Joliet  and  his  companions  encamped  for  a 
short  rest  on  the  western  shore  of  Green  Bay. 

The  Menominees,  many  of  whom  had  been  converted 
by  Father  Allouez,  received  the  Blackrobe  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  hospitality.  They  invited  him  to  tarry 
long  among  them  and  instruct  them  in  the  Prayer.  The 
priest  replied  that  he  could  not  then  remain  with  them. 
He  and  his  men,  he  explained,  were  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition in  quest  of  the  Great  River  and  he  desired  what- 
ever information  the  Indians  possessed  concerning  its 
location. 

"Stop.  Blackrobe!"  In  the  midst  of  Father  Marquette's 
speech.  Chief  He-Hurls-a-Good-Spear  arose  and  dra- 
matically holding  his  arms  aloft,  addressed  the  visitor. 

"I  speak,"  he  continued,  pressing  his  two  gnarled  hands 
to  his  breast,  "I  speak  from  my  heart.  My  heart  is  filled 
with  love  for  all  the  Blackrobes.  But  you,  young  Black- 
robe, you  have  no  sense.  If  you  love  your  own  life,  turn 
back  the  prow  of  your  canoe.  Return  to  your  village  or 
remain  here  with  us  who  are  your  friends. 

"But  to  the  Great  River  —  ugh!"  the  Chief  paused,  his 
hands  clutching  his  heart,  a  look  of  wild  terror  in  his 
face.  "No  man,"  he  went  on,  "can  see  it  and  live.  It  is  the 
gaping  mouth  of  hell.  It  is  a  covered  snare  that  lures  un- 
warv  men  to  destruction. 

"Blackrobe,  give  ear  to  the  words  of  a  friend.  Along 
the  Great  River  are  nations  that  are  constantly  at  war, 
who  without  warning  or  provocation  break  the  heads  of 
any  strangers  who  venture  near  them.  And  the  Great 
River  itself  is  beset  with  many  perils.  Dangerous  rocks 
lie  concealed  under  its  waters;  horrible  monsters,  ever 
watchful  for  prey,  lurk  in  its  depths ;  and  there  is  a  power- 
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ful  demon  there  whose  howling  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance;  he  swallows  up  all  who  are  so  foolhardy  as  to 
approach  him.  But  even  if  you  escape  all  these  dangers 
you  cannot  escape  the  heat  which  is  so  fierce  in  those 
countries  that  it  will  dry  up  your  blood  and  wither  you 
like  an  autumn  leaf. 

"Blackrobe,  these  are  the  words  of  one  who  knows  and 
would  save  you  from  destruction.  He-Hurls-a-Good-Spear 
has  spoken." 

More  amused  than  frightened  by  the  earnest  harangue 
of  the  Menominee  Chief,  Father  Marquette  thanked  him 
for  his  words  of  warning  and  assured  him  that  he  and  his 
men  would  take  every  precaution.  As  for  the  demons  he 
only  laughed  at  them,  and  even  if  the  dangers  were  as 
great  as  He-Hurls-a-Good-Spear  represented,  he  would 
not  be  deterred  by  them  since  it  was  not  perishable  wealth 
or  passing  renown  but  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls 
that  was  at  stake. 

The  missionary  concluded  his  talk  with  a  short  instruc- 
tion on  the  chief  articles  of  the  faith,  and  after  saying 
some  prayers  with  the  Indians,  he  blessed  them  and  de- 
parted to  rejoin  his  companions. 
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N  THE  return  of  Father 
Marquette  and  his  two  men,  the  adventurers  immediately 
resumed  their  journey  southward.  Keeping  close  to  the 
western  shore  of  Green  Bay,  they  paddled  vigorously 
while  the  missionary  reported  with  gusto  the  "cheering" 
information  he  had  garnered  at  the  village  of  the 
Menominees. 

Before  the  priest  had  proceeded  very  far  with  his  mock 
serious  recital,  Joliet  was  shaking  with  quiet  laughter. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  Jesuit  raconteur 
paused  for  breath,  "that  mon  pere  will  have  to  handle 
the  demons.  The  rest  of  us  can  take  care  of  any  ill-in- 
tentioned Indians  or  hungry  fish  —  but  the  demons  — 
morbleu,  it  will  take  a  spiritual  warrior  like  mon  pere  to 
make  an  impression  on  them." 

"Bravo,  my  Louis,"  cried  Father  Marquette  light- 
heartedly,  "you  fear  nothing  where  everything  is  to  be 
feared." 

"It  is  true,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  laughed,  "I  fear  nothing." 

One  of  Joliet's  men,  however,  did  not  entirely  concur  in 
this  feeling  of  security. 

"Monsieur  Joliet,"  said  Rene  La  Vigne  with  bated 
breath,  "you  do  not  fear,  but  you  ought  to.  Are  there  not 
dangers?  Are  there  not  —  " 
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"Demons?"  Joliet  supplied.  "But,  mon  cher  Rene,"  the 
explorer  went  on  soothingly,  "there  is  really  nothing  to  be 
feared.  If  that  ugly-looking  demon  appears,  mon  pere 
Marquette  will  make  a  face  at  him  and  presto  —  Mon- 
sieur Diable  will  vanish  in  thin  air." 

"La,  monsieur,"  protested  Rene,  "it  is  not  the  demons 
I  fear  —  but  those  murderous  Sioux.  Ou  la,  I  can  feel 
them  scalping  me  now." 

"Tiens,  so  that's  it,"  Joliet  chuckled,  "it's  your  precious 
curly  locks  you  are  thinking  of?  But,  Rene,"  he  continued, 
"if  you  are  brave,  if  you  are  a  hero,  I  am  sure  Jeanette 
will  not  care  how  you  look  when  you  return  to  Quebec." 

"Ou  la,  monsieur!"  Rene  instinctively  raised  his  two 
hands  and  clutched  his  jet-black  hair.  "Monsieur,"  he 
said,  "I  fear  you  are  jesting." 

Monsieur  Joliet  may  have  had  a  suitable  reply  to  so 
serious  an  allegation,  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  it  was 
never  expressed,  for  at  this  juncture  the  pleasant  little 
exchange  of  repartee  abruptly  ended  in  a  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  lighthearted  voyageurs. 


It  was  nearly  the  end  of  May  when  the  explorers,  after 
several  delays  because  of  stormy  weather,  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Fox  River  (then  known  as  the  St.  Francis 
River)  which  empties  its  waters  into  Green  Bay.  At  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay  (then  an  untamed 
wilderness)  the  canoeists  pulled  to  shore  for  a  brief  parley 
with  the  Fox  Indians  who  corroborated  the  alarming  fore- 
cast of  He-Hurls-a-Good-Spear,  but  like  the  Menominees 
added  very  little  reliable  information  concerning  the 
Great  River. 
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Paddling  in  a  southwesterly  direction  up  the  Fox  River, 
the  canoeists  were  noisily  greeted  by  startled  flocks  of 
bustards,  ducks,  teal,  and  other  birds,  whole  squadrons  of 
them,  feeding  on  the  wild  rice  which  rose  above  the  water 
in  a  plentiful  harvest,  almost  choking  the  broad,  shallow 
stream.  A  few  miles  further  up,  where  the  paddling  grew 
more  difficult  against  the  swifter  current,  great  forests  of 
oaks  and  pines  swept  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

"Listen!"  Charles  Fontaine  stopped  paddling  as  he 
spoke.  "Do  you  hear  voices?" 

"Indians!  Ou  la  la,"  cried  Rene  palpably  alarmed. 

Rene's  fears  were  not  diminished  when  the  Sauk  fisher- 
men on  sighting  the  canoes  set  up  a  wild  shout  that 
echoed  weirdly  between  the  forest  walls.  The  Indians,  our 
explorers  observed  on  coming  nearer,  had  constructed  a 
palisade  of  stakes  across  the  entire  width  of  the  river, 
and  taking  their  stand  on  scaffolds  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream,  they  easily  made  their  catch  with  pocket  nets  as 
the  fish  approached  the  barrier.  Since  the  fish  were  plenti- 
ful (and  frequently  both  fish  and  aquatic  fowl  were  en- 
meshed in  the  same  net)  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  and 
visiting  fishermen  feasted  royally  for  at  least  three  months 
of  the  year. 

The  adventurers  were  warmly  received  by  the  Sauks, 
who  explained  that  they  were  members  of  Father  Andre's 
congregation  no  great  distance  up  the  river.  A  "moccasin" 
was  dispatched  to  the  Mission  to  apprize  the  village  of 
the  Frenchmen's  coming,  and  some  of  the  Indians  as- 
sisted the  white  men  in  portaging  their  canoes  and 
baggage  around  the  barrier. 

Back  in  their  canoes  the  adventurers  found  the  going 
more  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  rocks  and  rapids 
which  threatened  at  any  moment  to  puncture  their  frail 
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craft  or  upset  them  in  midstream.  An  exciting  episode  or 
two  persuaded  them  finally  to  disembark,  and  while  some 
of  the  party  led  the  empty  canoes  along  in  the  water, 
others  shouldered  the  baggage  and  followed  the  narrow 
trail  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river. 

When  at  length  they  reached  the  Rapides  des  Peres 
(the  Rapids  of  the  Fathers)  they  found  Father  Andre, 
easily  distinguished  by  the  black  cassock,  and  a  throng  of 
shouting  Indians  and  Frenchmen  waiting  on  the  shore  to 
welcome  them.  Escorted  by  a  numerous  band  of  Sauk 
Indians,  adorned  with  colored  beads  and  scalp  locks,  they 
were  led  along  an  inviting  forest  trail,  through  the  gates 
of  a  log  stockade,  to  the  Mission  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier. 

The  visitors  were  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  Mission 
enclosure.  Besides  the  three  Indian  villages  with  their 
clusters  of  bark  cabins  housing  nearly  three  thousand 
Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Pottawattomies  (all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Algonquin  family)  there  were  the  log  trading  post 
and  the  cabins  of  the  Frenchmen,  the  comparatively  pre- 
tentious log  cabin  of  Monsieur  le  Compte,  and  the  bark- 
thatched  Mission  chapel  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross. 

The  wigwams  of  these  Algonquins,  as  the  visitors  ob- 
served at  a  glance,  differed  notably  from  the  long  houses 
of  the  Hurons.  They  were  elliptical  in  shape,  constructed 
of  curved  saplings,  and,  like  the  Huron  cabins,  covered 
with  bark.  Father  Marquette  would  gladly  have  delayed 
to  examine  them  more  carefully,  as  indeed  he  did  before 
leaving  De  Pere.  But  there  was  no  time  for  that  now. 

Answering  questions,  explaining  and  gesticulating  as 
he  hurried  on  through  the  village,  Father  Andre  brought 
his  guests  at  once  to  the  cabin  of  Monsieur  le  Compte. 
Monsieur,  he  explained,  would  be  expecting  them.  In 
response  to  Father  Andre's  knock,  a  courtly  figure  in 
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buckskin  uniform  trimmed  with  wampum,  threw  the  door 
open  and  bowed  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  welcome. 

"I  have  brought  distinguished  visitors  to  see  Monsieur 
le  Compte,"  Father  Andre  announced. 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  replied  the  courtly  one,  "monsieur  is 
expecting  the  gentlemen." 

Led  by  Father  Andre,  they  filed  into  the  spacious  room 
whose  tasteful  sumptuousness  totally  belied  the  rough  ex- 
terior of  the  cabin.  The  walls,  draped  with  beaver  skins 
and  adorned  with  deer  antlers  and  other  trophies  of  the 
chase,  were  flanked  by  large  potted  ferns  and  massive 
silver  candelabra  with  glowing  tallow  candles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  which  was  carpeted  with  bearskins, 
stood  a  huge  oak  table  covered  with  white  linen  and  sup- 
porting a  large,  curiously  wrought  silver  lamp.  Around  the 
walls  were  oak  cupboards  and  large  rustic  chairs. 

"Ah,  yes,  messieurs,  welcome,  welcome,"  came  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  depths  of  the  room,  and  Monsieur  le 
Compte,  a  short,  pompous,  red-faced  man  dressed  in  blue 
velvet  and  lace  ruffles,  rising  from  his  great  oak  chair, 
strutted  forward  officiously  to  greet  his  guests. 

Pierre  Porteret,  following  the  two  priests  and  Monsieur 
Joliet  into  the  cabin,  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  But  he 
looked  again.  Yes,  it  was  true.  There  was  no  mistaking 
that  face  and  those  mannerisms.  Monsieur  le  Compte,  to 
Pierre's  bewildered  astonishment,  was  no  other  than  the 
Count  de  Montfort,  Marie's  father. 

When  it  came  to  Pierre's  turn  to  be  introduced  to  the 
father  of  his  beloved  one,  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Mont- 
fort bowed  politely  to  him  as  he  did  to  the  others  without 
betraying  the  slightest  indication  of  ever  having  laid  eyes 
on  him  before.  And  Pierre,  following  Monsieur's  example, 
allowed  himself  to  be  introduced  as  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
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"Will  mes  peres  and  messieurs  be  seated?"  Monsieur  le 
Compte  spread  his  arms  in  an  expansive  gesture. 

For  two  hours  they  sat  and  talked.  There  was  no  dearth 
of  topics  for  familiar  discussion  —  the  missions,  the  sav- 
ages, the  Great  River,  la  belle  France. 

During  all  the  conversation,  Monsieur  le  Compte  was 
graciousness  and  kindness  personified.  He  opened  one  dis- 
cussion after  another  but  he  allowed  his  guests  to  do  most 
of  the  talking  while  he  listened  with  evident  pleasure  and 
had  his  best  wine  poured  out  for  them  in  silver  goblets. 
To  Pierre  he  was  precisely  as  polite  as  to  the  others  but 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  more  familiar. 

After  another  goblet  of  wine,  four  of  the  voyageurs  — 
all  except  Pierre  Porteret  —  excused  themselves  to  go  and 
look  after  the  canoes  and  the  luggage. 

"But  messieurs,"  the  Count  urged,  "you  must  return 
for  dinner  at  two  o'clock." 

The  voyageurs  thankfully  accepted. 

When  the  two  Jesuits  and  Monsieur  Joliet  and  Pierre 
were  left  alone  with  Monsieur  le  Compte,  Father  Mar- 
quette in  his  thoughtfulness  ventured  a  question  the  an- 
swer to  which  he  knew  would  be  of  no  little  interest  to 
Pierre. 

"And  do  you,  Monsieur  le  Compte,  occupy  this  large 
cabin  all  by  yourself?"  the  priest  inquired  with  the  utmost 
simplicity. 

"No,  mon  pere,"  Monsieur  le  Compte  replied,  "I  have 
a  daughter.  My  daughter  lives  here  with  me.  Oh,"  he 
added  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I  must  introduce  her  to 
you.  Yes,  every  day  almost,  she  has  been  asking  about 
your  coming." 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure  indeed,"  said  the  priest. 
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"Pardon  me,  messieurs."  The  Count  arose  and  opened 
the  door  leading  to  another  part  of  the  cabin. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  called. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie!"  he  shouted. 

"Yes,  father,"  came  the  girl's  voice  from  the  interior 
of  the  living  quarters  —  a  voice  that  though  faintly  heard 
shot  a  thrill  through  Pierre's  body. 

And  presently  she  appeared  in  the  doorway  —  a  stun- 
ningly beautiful  girl  of  twenty-one  dressed  in  a  simple 
white  gown  with  a  blue  sash. 

Pierre  gazed  at  her  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  had  to  check 
himself  and  cling  to  the  arms  of  the  chair  to  restrain  him- 
self from  rising  and  flinging  his  arms  about  her. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie — "  The  Count's  harsh  voice 
jolted  Pierre  back  to  earth. 

"I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  these  gentlemen." 

As  Monsieur  le  Compte  officiously  called  off  the  names, 
the  visitors  bowed  while  Marie  curtsied  gracefully. 

"And  monsieur  —  what  is  monsieur's  name?"  said  the 
Count  as  Pierre  stood  beside  his  chair  waiting  to  be 
introduced. 

Marie  stepped  forward  toward  Pierre,  her  face  radiant 
with  joy  —  and  love. 

"O  Pierre,"  she  cried  in  a  burst  of  pent-up,  spontaneous 
emotion,  holding  out  her  two  arms  to  the  young  man. 

Less  than  a  moment  later,  Pierre  too  would  have 
thrown  discretion  to  the  wind  and  would  have  either  en- 
folded her  in  his  arms  or  have  fallen  at  her  feet.  But  — 

"Mademoiselle!"  came  the  sharp  command  from  the 
ashy,  trembling  lips  of  the  Count. 

Marie  fell  back  as  if  struck  in  the  face.  A  moment  of 
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breathless,  awful  silence  followed.  The  Count  was  the 
first  to  recover. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  with  more  than  his  usual 
suavity,  "had  not  Mademoiselle  better  look  to  the 
dinner?"  Then  turning  about  and  bowing  to  his  guests, 
"Would  messieurs,"  he  inquired  smiling  serenely  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  happened,  "like  to  take  a  look  at  my 
garden?" 

Pierre  remained  standing  as  if  in  a  daze,  staring  at  the 
spot  where  that  vision  of  loveliness  had  appeared  and 
suddenly  vanished. 

"Yes,  yes,  monsieur,"  said  Joliet  in  response  to  the 
Count's  invitation,  "of  course,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
your  garden." 
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HE  dinner  at  the  Count's 
that  afternoon  turned  out  to  be  a  surprisingly  sumptuous 
banquet.  It  consisted  of  eight  courses  including  native  and 
imported  wines  served  in  the  Old  World  style  by  liveried 
waiters. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meal,  Father  Marquette  still 
cherishing  his  hopeful  solicitude  for  Pierre,  thought  of  a 
simple  (and,  he  trusted,  effective)  plan  to  bring  the  two 
lovers  together  for  at  least  a  brief  tete  a  tete.  With  Mon- 
sieur le  Compte  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table,  it  was 
quite  impracticable  for  the  priest,  who  sat  at  the  left  of  his 
host,  to  speak  to  Marie  across  the  table  from  him  with- 
out her  father  hearing  what  he  said. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,"  said  the  missionary  in  a  tone 
that  could  be  heard  by  all  about  him  including  Pierre  who 
sat  a  few  places  farther  down  on  Father  Marquette's  side 
of  the  table,  "I  saw  your  garden  this  morning.  It  is 
beautiful." 

"Thank  you,  mon  pere,"  replied  Marie,  "I  am  so  glad 
you  enjoyed  it." 

"But  Mademoiselle,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  present 
me  with  a  bouquet  of  your  own  selection  for  the  Blessed 
Mother's  altar?" 

"O  mon  pere,"  the  Count  interjected,  "one  of  the  serv- 
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ants  shall  gather  the  flowers  this  evening  and  bring  them 
to  the  chapel." 

"But  if  you  please,"  Father  Marquette  rejoined  with  a 
beaming  smile,  first  to  the  Count  and  then  to  Marie,  "it 
will  be  more  gracious  if  Mademoiselle  herself  will  collect 
them  and  give  them  to  me  before  I  go.  I  should  like  to 
arrange  them  myself  on  the  altar." 

With  a  smile  and  a  bow,  Monsieur  le  Compte  signified 
his  acquiescence. 

"I  shall  collect  them  and  give  them  to  you  before  you 
leave,  mon  pere,"  said  Marie.  And  when  Pierre  darted  at 
her  across  the  table  a  happy,  startled  look  of  understand- 
ing, she  breathed  a  secret  prayer  of  thanks. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  Monsieur  was  proudly 
displaying  his  many  trophies,  Father  Marquette  begged 
the  Count  to  excuse  two  of  his  voyageurs  whom  he  wished 
to  send  on  an  errand.  As  Monsieur  le  Compte  did  not 
object,  of  course,  the  missionary  gave  brief  instructions 
to  the  two  men,  Henri  Grignon  and  Pierre  Porteret,  and 
they  took  their  departure. 

Henri,  in  compliance  with  Father  Marquette's  orders, 
hurried  away  to  arrange  for  some  supplies,  while  Pierre 
went  directly  to  the  garden  where  he  found  Marie  cutting 
flowers  and  anxiously  waiting  for  him.  Together  they 
strolled  off  to  a  shady  bower  in  the  Count's  vineyard, 
fully  aware  that  their  chat  must  be  a  brief  one  but  quite 
as  determined  that  it  should  not  be  interrupted. 

Seated  on  a  rustic  settee  in  the  shade  of  a  vine-covered 
oak  tree,  they  talked  of  almost  everything  except  the  one 
topic  which  each  hoped  the  other  would  introduce,  but 
which  neither  of  them  dared  to  broach  —  and  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  neither  of  them  had  the  least  need  of  putting 
into  words  —  their  love  for  one  another.  Finally,  however, 
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Marie  made  an  attempt  in  her  knowing  way  to  lead  up 
to  the  subject. 

"Pierre,  have  you  ever  come  across  Baron  de  Moyne 
since  my  father  and  I  left  France?"  she  asked,  trying  to 
make  the  question  sound  as  casual  as  possible. 

Of  all  the  topics  in  the  world,  this  one  concerning  the 
man  whom  Marie's  father  had  selected  as  her  future  hus- 
band, was  the  most  distasteful  to  Pierre.  Marie,  of  course, 
knew  that  full  well.  It  was  not  her  intention,  however,  to 
hurt  Pierre's  sensibilities  unnecessarily  —  but  then,  this 
was  —  well  —  necessary. 

"No,"  replied  Pierre  enunciating  the  monosyllable  with 
a  tart  upward  inflection.  Then  he  added  ironically,  "I 
haven't  had  the  pleasure." 

"Does  he  know  that  you  have  come  over  here  to  New 
France?"  the  girl  persisted. 

"I  don't  know,"  Pierre  responded,  nervously  bringing 
his  fingertips  together  and  hoping  to  high  heaven  that  this 
would  be  the  end  of  the  inquisition. 

But  it  was  not.  Was  Marie,  he  wondered,  enjoying  his 
discomfiture?  Why  all  these  questions  about  Baron  de 
Moyne?  Could  it  be  that  she  was  really  interested  in  him? 

After  another  question  or  two,  Pierre  began  to  realize 
how  mean  and  small  it  was  to  be  envious  —  especially  to 
be  envious  of  so  despicable  a  creature  as  Jules  de  Moyne. 
Surely  Marie  did  not  care  about  him,  and  if  she  did,  this 
petulance  and  pouting  on  the  part  of  Pierre  would  not 
help  matters. 

"I  guess  you  don't  think  much  of  Baron  de  Moyne?" 
said  Marie  haughtily. 

Pierre  snapped  out  of  his  moodiness  and  startled  but 
pleased  Marie  by  his  cheery  answer. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  him?  Mademoiselle,  on  the  con- 
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trary  I  was  thinking  of  him  very  much  —  until  I  found 
you  here  fifteen  hundred  leagues  away  from  him." 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  Marie  insisted  with  a 
little  pout.  "What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

Pierre  was  now  quite  himself  again  and  he  was  almost 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  little  game  as  much  as  she. 

"Well,"  he  replied  breezily  but  slowly  as  if  weighing 
every  word,  "I  think  he  is  a  tall  —  handsome  —  fel- 
low —  "  Pierre  hesitated,  and  then  as  if  suddenly  in- 
spired, he  added,  "and  a  wonderful  checker  player." 

Marie  laughed.  And  the  spell  was  broken. 

"Oh,  I  wish  —  "  she  murmured  as  if  talking  to  herself. 

"I  know  what!"  said  Pierre  spiritedly. 

"What?" 

"That  Baron  Jules  de  Moyne  were  here  instead  of  me." 

"O  Pierre  —  no!"  And  her  tone  was  unmistakably 
serious  now.  "I  wish  you  were  not  going  on  that  danger- 
ous expedition." 

"Oh,  you  don't  care,"  the  young  man  mockingly  pro- 
tested. 

For  reply  Marie  turned  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
face.  Their  eyes  met  and  held  as  though  their  souls  were 
embracing. 

"Oh,  my  Pierre,"  she  cried  in  an  ecstasy  of  love. 

Pierre  continued  gazing  into  her  dark,  sparkling  eyes. 
A  devastating  impulse  came  over  him  to  clasp  her  in  his 
strong  arms.  He  caught  himself  with  the  boon  of  a  prudent 
thought.  Then  in  a  brave  attempt  at  nonchalance  asked, 
"What  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"O  Pierre  —  I  —  I'll  tell  you  when  you  come  back." 
But  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  said  more  expressively  than 
words,  "Pierre,  I  love  you." 
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In  a  flash,  Pierre  understood.  And  he  answered  the  un- 
spoken words.  "Marie/'  he  said,  "I  love  you." 

As  he  uttered  the  simple  but  meaningful  expression, 
within  his  heart  a  pent-up  volcano  of  love  seemed  to  burst 
and  overpower  him  with  a  feeling  so  violent  that  before  he 
knew  it  he  had  caught  both  of  her  hands  and  was  fervently 
kissing  them. 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  coming  to  his  senses,  he  straight- 
ened up,  still  holding  the  girl's  hands. 

"Marie,"  he  pleaded  in  as  steady  a  tone  as  he  could 
command,  "may  I  kiss  you  before  I  say  'Good-by'?" 

In  response,  Marie  smiled  adorably  into  his  moist  eyes 
and  rested  her  cheek  upon  his  shoulder.  A  moment  later 
his  arms  were  about  her  neck  and  he  was  pressing  his  lips 
to  hers,  when  suddenly  the  two  lovers  were  rudely  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  loud,  harsh  voice.  They  drew  apart  and 
looked  up  to  see  Marie's  father  making  toward  them  like 
an  angry  bull,  bellowing  breathless  imprecations. 

Horror-stricken  they  sprang  apart  in  tense  readiness  as 
if  to  withstand  an  oncoming  foe.  Pierre  instinctively 
stepped  forward  to  shield  Marie.  He  drew  himself  up  like 
a  brigadier  and  silently  waited. 

The  diminutive,  gayly  dressed  Count,  chagrined  and 
defeated  by  the  young  man's  impressive,  soldierly  com- 
posure, stood  still  and  glared  until  he  recovered  his  breath. 
If  Pierre  had  betrayed  the  least  scintilla  of  weakness,  as 
Monsieur  le  Compte  had  expected,  the  infuriated  Count 
would  have  seized  him  rudely  by  the  shoulder  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground.  As  it  was,  he  kept  his  distance,  and 
simulating  all  the  bravery  he  could  muster  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  lashed  Pierre  with  stinging,  vituperative  words. 

"You  —  you  baseborn,  low-down  shopkeeper's  son  — 
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get  out.  How  dare  you,  how —  dare  you?  Only  a  bour- 
geois like  you  would  be  so  despicable  as  to  desecrate  my 
hospitality  so  disgracefully,  so  —  so  brazenly.  You  — 
you  bourgeois  upstart  —  go ! " 

But  as  Pierre  stood  his  ground,  heedless  of  Monsieur  le 
Compte's  command  to  depart,  the  frantic  nobleman 
called  sharply  to  his  daughter, 

"Marie  —  Mademoiselle,  come  with  me  at  once!" 
White  with  terror,  Marie  stepped  forward,  and  her 
father  taking  her  roughly  by  the  arm  stamped  savagely 
down  the  garden  path,  the  braid  of  his  blue  velvet  coat 
and  his  yellow  hat  crested  with  flamingo  feathers  flashing 
in  the  sunlight. 
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HE  setting  sun  was  filter- 
ing its  last  mellow  rays  through  the  oaks  and  tamaracks 
of  St.  Francois  Mission  at  De  Pere  when  suddenly  on  the 
still  air  broke  the  blast  of  a  bugle  waking  echoes  in  the 
forest  along  the  riverbanks.  Voyageurs  in  buckskin  suits 
with  gay,  colored  sashes,  soldiers  in  flashing  uniforms  and 
somberly  dressed  coureurs  de  bois  scrambled  out  of  their 
cabins.  Chattering  French  with  French  gesticulations, 
they  tripped  along  in  little  groups  and  ascended  the  gently 
sloping  hill  to  the  village  of  the  Sauks.  Buffalo  drums 
were  sounding  the  Indian  call.  Sauks  and  Foxes,  distin- 
guished by  their  shaved  heads  and  scalp  locks,  and  Potta- 
wattomies  with  their  hair  roughly  trimmed  in  various 
styles  —  all  of  them  decked  with  feathers  and  wampum 
—  appeared  from  everywhere  filing  silently  to  the  same 
Council  meeting  that  attracted  the  Frenchmen. 

The  meeting  was  held  out  in  the  open  in  front  of  the 
Sauk  Chief's  wigwam.  Around  the  campnre  in  the  center 
of  the  assembly  sat  a  circle  of  notables  —  the  elders  of  the 
three  tribes  and  the  guests  of  the  occasion.  The  guests 
were  Father  Marquette,  Monsieur  Joliet,  and  their  five 
companions.  In  ever-widening  circles  around  the  center 
ranged  the  palefaces  of  the  village,  the  Indian  chieftains, 
and  the  braves. 
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At  the  signal  from  the  host,  Chief  Yellow  Moccasin,  the 
feast  began.  It  consisted  of  five  courses  or  five  pots,  in- 
cluding sagamite,  river  trout,  duck,  venison,  and  buffalo 
meat.  Father  Marquette,  Monsieur  Joliet,  and  their  men, 
since  the  feast  was  celebrated  in  their  honor,  were  fed 
each  morsel  from  the  dirty  hands  of  Indian  braves,  while 
all  the  others  helped  themselves  from  the  same  huge  pot 
as  it  was  carried  around  the  circles  by  husky  squaws. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  the  calumet  was  presented 
in  turn  to  each  of  the  guests,  and  then  it  made  the  rounds 
of  the  assembly,  each  one  taking  a  few  puffs  and  handing 
the  pipe  to  his  neighbor.  This  ceremony  was  followed  by 
the  usual  speeches,  all  of  them  in  the  Sauk  language.  First, 
Chief  Yellow  Moccasin,  in  the  name  of  his  own  tribe  and 
of  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  district,  welcomed  the  visitors 
and  warned  them  that  though  he  wished  them  a  happy 
voyage  he  could  not  approve  of  their  imprudent  venture 
into  forbidden  lands.  Father  Marquette  in  reply  thanked 
the  Chief  and  his  people  for  their  hospitality  and  their 
good  wishes  and  assured  his  hearers  that  he  was  ready  to 
die  if  necessary  in  the  cause  of  the  Chief  of  chiefs  who 
gave  up  His  own  life  for  the  ransom  of  the  souls  of  men. 

The  Blackrobe  sat  down,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Foxes 
arose.  With  a  few  deft  strokes  of  picturesque  Indian  elo- 
quence he  sketched  the  horrible  fate  of  the  explorers  if 
they  persisted  in  their  rash  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  he 
admired  their  courage. 

Next  the  Chief  of  the  Pottawattomies  spoke.  And  so  the 
stream  of  monotonous  oratory  flowed  on. 

Father  Andre  was  the  last  to  speak.  He  commended 
the  Indians  for  their  hospitality  and  friendliness  to  the 
palefaces,  he  eulogized  the  bravery  of  the  explorers  who 
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were  opening  new  trails  to  future  missionaries,  and  finally 
he  broke  the  news  to  his  surprised  listeners  that  Father 
Marquette  had  been  appointed  by  his  Superiors  to  the 
Mission  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier  which  would  be  his  head- 
quarters on  his  return  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 

The  powwow  broke  up  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  After 
the  crowd  had  dispersed,  Pierre  looked  about  anxiously 
for  Father  Marquette.  Not  finding  him,  he  hurried  to  the 
presbytere.  In  answer  to  his  knock,  Father  Andre,  who 
had  just  returned  with  Father  Marquette,  opened  the 
door. 

"Good  evening,  mon  pere,"  was  Pierre's  breathless 
greeting.  "Will  you  please  ask  Father  Marquette  to  come 
outside  for  a  moment?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  priest.  And  turning,  he 
called  to  his  brother  missionary. 

A  moment  later  Father  Marquette  joined  Pierre  out- 
side the  cabin. 

"Mon  pere,"  the  young  voyageur  announced  abruptly 
as  they  strolled  slowly  along  the  path  beside  the  chapel, 
"I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  set  out  with  you  to- 
morrow. I  must  remain  here  near  Marie." 

It  was  a  startling  bit  of  news  to  the  missionary,  but  he 
realized  the  young  lover's  state  of  mind  and  he  fully 
sympathized  with  him. 

"Now,  my  son,"  said  the  priest  kindly,  "you  are  your 
own  master.  I  cannot  compel  you  to  act  against  your 
wishes.  But,  my  dear  Pierre,  I  guarantee  you  that  if  you 
remain  here  you  will  make  both  Marie  and  yourself  very, 
very  unhappy,  and  in  the  end  you  will  lose  her." 

"But,  mon  pere  —  " 

"One  moment,  please,"  Father  Marquette  continued. 
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"But  if  you  have  courage  and  faith  enough  to  see  this 
expedition  to  the  end,  I  think  I  can  promise  that,  with  the 
help  of  Mary  Immaculate,  you  will  eventually  win 
Marie." 

"Win  her?  O  mon  pere!"  exclaimed  Pierre,  a  note  of 
mingled  hope  and  despair  in  his  voice.  "Tell  me,  oh,  can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  win  her  with  her  father  cursing  the 
ground  I  walk  on?  O  mon  pere,  I  am  miserable.  I  —  I  —  " 

He  clapped  his  hands  to  his  perspiring  brow  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  clear  his  dizzy,  distraught  brain.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments both  men  were  silent. 

"Pierre,  my  son,"  said  the  priest  then  in  his  quiet  tone 
of  authority,  "you  ask  me  what  you  can  do  to  secure  the 
hand  of  the  girl  you  love.  I  will  tell  you.  Are  you 
listening?" 

"Mon  pere,  go  on,  I  beg  of  you,"  was  the  eager  reply. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Father  Marquette  impressively,  "the 
Count,  Marie's  father,  is  a  noble.  He  is  a  haughty  blue 
blood.  From  his  childhood  he  has  scorned  those  of  lower 
rank  as  unworthy  of  his  family  circle.  He  must  learn  — 
you  must  prove  to  him  that  the  red  blood  of  courage  is 
every  bit  as  noble  as  the  blue  blood  of  aristocracy.  The 
Count  is  obstinate,  but  he  is  not  dull.  He  will  recognize 
nobility  when  he  sees  it  —  even  nobility  of  soul.  Do  you 
see,  Pierre?" 

"I  see,"  the  young  man  answered;  then  more  thought- 
fully, "I  think  I  see." 

He  fell  silent.  Father  Marquette  did  not  interrupt  his 
thoughts.  They  continued  their  slow  walk,  back  and  forth, 
neither  of  them  uttering  a  word. 

At  length  Pierre  spoke.  "Mon  pere,"  he  said  impul- 
sively, "forgive  me  for  calling  on  you  at  this  time  of 
night,  but  I  had  to  speak  to  you." 
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"Ah,  my  Pierre,"  Father  Marquette  reassured  him 
warmly,  "I  am  glad  you  came." 

"And  so  am  I,"  Pierre  replied.  Then  with  determination 
in  his  voice,  he  added,  "Mon  pere,  you  have  made  up  my 
mind.  I  will  be  with  you  in  your  canoe  tomorrow  morning." 
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'FTER  an  early  Mass 
and  breakfast,  the  adventurers  joyfully  launched  their 
canoes  above  the  Rapides  des  Peres,  glad  to  be  off  to  new 
scenes  and  uncharted  lands.  A  great  crowd  of  Indians  and 
Frenchmen,  cheering  and  waving,  saw  them  embark  and 
gazed  after  them  as  their  two  little  bark  crafts  glided 
southward  against  the  current. 

Rested  and  invigorated  as  a  result  of  their  sojourn  at 
De  Pere,  they  plied  their  paddles  lustily  while  they  feasted 
their  eyes  on  the  fresh,  wild,  ever-varying  panorama.  Past 
undulating,  terraced  banks  thickly  forested  with  pine  and 
cedar  they  slowly  moved  —  hardly  four  miles  an  hour ; 
past  groves  of  oak  and  maple  with  wild  grapevines 
twined  about  tree  trunks  and  hanging  in  festoons  from 
their  branches;  past,  here  and  there,  a  stark,  rocky  bluff; 
past  shady  ravines  carpeted  with  moss  and  ferns;  past 
clusters  of  apple  and  plum  trees  and  waving  fields  of 
Indian  corn;  past  little  villages  of  Winnebagos,  Sauks, 
Foxes,  and  Pottawattomies.  At  the  Indian  settlements  they 
did  not  stop;  but  often,  very  often  on  their  ascent  of  the 
Fox  River,  they  were  obliged  to  get  out  and  carefully  lead 
their  canoes  amid  sharp,  dangerous  rocks  or  to  portage 
them  and  their  luggage  around  the  many  rapids. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief,  after  cutting  their  feet  on  sharp 
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stones  and  fatiguing  themselves  with  the  portages,  they 
entered  Lake  Winnebago,  then  known  as  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cois. Keeping  close  to  the  western,  low-lying  shore  of  this 
enchanting  lake,  they  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
upper  Fox  River.  Here  they  disembarked,  built  a  little 
fire  to  boil  their  rice,  chatted  and  smoked  for  a  while  after 
their  evening  meal  and  then  lay  down  to  rest  on  the 
boggy  shore  of  the  river. 

The  next  morning  —  the  seventh  of  June  —  found 
them  back  in  their  canoes,  paddling  against  the  stream  as 
they  scanned  to  right  and  left,  great  rolling  prairies 
sparsely  dotted  with  oak  trees.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
discovered  in  the  damp  sand  on  the  riverbank  numerous 
human  footprints,  and  they  knew  that  they  had  arrived 
at  the  far-famed  Mascouten  village.  A  walk  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  across  the  prairie  brought  them  to  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  a  large,  stockaded  village  numbering  three 
thousand  souls  —  Miamis,  Mascoutens,  and  Kickapoos  — 
with  a  massive  wooden  cross  rising  above  the  roofs  of  the 
thickly  settled,  reed-woven  wigwams. 

The  explorers  were  accorded  a  sincere  welcome  by  the 
Indians,  who  some  years  before  had  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  Father  Allouez.  Joliet  addressed  them  in  the 
Mascouten  language.  He  told  them  that  he  and  Father 
Marquette  had  been  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
explore  the  Great  River  and  that  the  Blackrobe  was  ready 
to  brave  any  danger  to  bring  the  Gospel  of  the  King  of 
Peace  to  people  who  had  never  heard  of  the  true  God.  He 
asked  them  for  two  guides  to  direct  him  and  his  party  to 
the  Wisconsin  which,  according  to  the  information  he  had, 
flowed  into  the  Mississippi.  His  speech  finished,  he  pre- 
sented the  Chief  with  a  gaudily  colored  wampum  belt. 

The  Chief  scrutinized  the  Frenchmen's  gift  with  un- 
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concealed  pleasure.  Then,  as  was  expected,  he  delivered 
his  oration.  He  marveled,  he  said,  at  the  bravery  of  the 
palefaces,  who  were  not  afraid  to  meet  death  face  to  face 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  chief  or  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
Chief  of  chiefs.  But  since  they  were  so  courageous  he 
would  gladly  give  them  the  guides  they  asked  for.  He  con- 
cluded by  presenting  the  visitors  with  a  large  reed-woven 
mat  which  would  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey. 

These  formalities  over,  the  Chief  of  the  Miamis  came 
forward  and  earnestly  begged  Father  Marquette  to  give 
an  instruction  to  his  people.  His  request  thrilled  the  mis- 
sionary with  pleasure.  That  night  the  explorers  slept  in 
the  cabins  of  the  Mascoutens,  and  on  the  following  day 
Father  Marquette  assembled  the  Miamis  on  the  grassy 
field  and  spoke  to  them  for  more  than  two  hours.  "They 
are  very  docile,"  the  priest  wrote  that  evening  in  his 
Journal,  "and  they  listen  quietly  to  what  is  said  to  them." 

Father  Marquette  frankly  admired  the  intelligent  and 
religious  Miamis.  In  comparison  with  them  he  found  the 
Mascoutens  and  Kickapoos  rude  and  dull.  The  Miamis, 
he  wrote,  "are  the  most  civil,  the  most  liberal  and  the 
most  shapely.  They  wear  two  long  locks  over  their  ears, 
which  give  them  a  pleasing  appearance.  They  are  re- 
garded as  warriors,  and  rarely  undertake  expeditions 
without  being  successful." 

Pressed  to  remain  and  thoroughly  enjoying  their  visit, 
the  white  men  spent  three  days  with  the  friendly  savages, 
Father  Marquette  tirelessly  instructing  them  and  baptiz- 
ing their  infants,  Joliet  gleaning  a  wealth  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  the  carefree  voyageurs  relaxing  and  being 
entertained  after  their  strenuous  exertions  of  the  past 
several  days. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  June,  they  set  out 
again,  two  Miami  guides  in  a  third  canoe  leading  the  way. 
Without  the  guides  they  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost, 
for  the  Fox  at  this  point  dwindled  to  a  narrow  creek,  and 
a  little  beyond,  it  spread  out  into  a  marshy  lake  where  the 
labyrinthine  channel,  often  choked  with  wild  rice,  was 
utterly  invisible  except  to  the  trained  eyes  of  the  Indian 
guides. 

They  came,  at  length,  to  the  end  of  the  watery  trail.  The 
two  faithful  Miamis  helped  them  to  carry  their  canoes 
and  packs  over  the  trailless  mile  and  a  half  portage  to  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Here  the  guides  left  them  to  return  to 
their  village,  and  the  explorers,  alone  and  in  an  unknown 
country,  embarked  on  the  southwesterly  flowing  stream 
which  would  bring  them  soon  to  the  Great  River  and  — 
when  they  least  expected  —  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  death. 
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OWN  the  silent,  shady 
river  they  merrily  paddled.  There  was  a  song  in  every 
heart  as  their  canoes  drifted  through  romantic  scenery, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  every  day  to  the  River  of  their 
dreams.  Now,  towering,  forest-mantled  bluffs,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  gloomed  ».  /er  them; 
now,  billowy  meadows,  shaded  here  and  there  by  oak, 
walnut,  and  basswood,  spread  their  green  carpets  to  the 
foot  of  beckoning  hills.  Peering  out  from  clusters  of 
tangled  vines,  wild  flowers  of  every  hue  smiled  at  them 
as  they  passed ;  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  stopped  grazing 
to  stare  at  the  strange  intruders.  Here,  sheer,  scarp- 
rocked  cliffs  cast  their  shadows  athwart  their  rippling 
path,  and  a  little  beyond,  quiet,  mossy  coulees  opened 
inviting  portals  to  welcome  them  as  they  watchfully 
steered  their  course  around  luxuriant  islands  and  in  the 
midst  of  troublesome  sand  bars  and  shoals. 

Upon  setting  out  on  the  Wisconsin  they  had  begun  a 
new  novena,  begging  God's  blessing  on  the  expedition  and 
themselves  through  the  intercession  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
Day  after  day  those  hills  and  wooded  riverbanks  echoed 
the  voices  of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  first  prayer  to  the  true 
God  ever  heard  in  that  virgin  wilderness. 

At  last  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  as  the  shadows  kept 
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"The  two  canoes  drifted  out  upon  the  swelling  waters  of  the  Great  River." 


creeping  farther  and  farther  out  on  the  stream,  the  two 
birch-bark  canoes  drifted  out  upon  the  swelling  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Speechless  with  joy  the  explorers  swung 
their  prows  southward  to  follow  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Great  River.  They  would  paddle  on  until  they  came  to  a 
suitable  place  to  disembark  for  the  night. 

The  mighty  river,  a  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  the  lofty 
bluffs  sweeping  up  in  majesty  from  the  water's  edge,  the 
hushed  late  afternoon  —  all  conspired  to  thrill  the  ex- 
plorers with  a  feeling  of  sacred,  awful  solemnity.  Resting 
his  paddle  for  a  moment,  Father  Marquette  reverently 
scooped  up  some  water  in  his  cupped  hands,  then  let  it 
slip  through  his  fingers  back  into  the  stream. 

"Great  River,"  he  said,  "in  honor  of  Mary's  Concep- 
tion, I  christen  thee  the  River  of  the  Conception." 

The  heart  of  the  missionary  was  bubbling  over  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  To  give  vent  to  his  feelings  he  was 
about  to  intone  a  Te  Deum  Landamus  —  a  song  of  praise 
to  the  Creator  —  but  the  song  died  on  his  lips. 

An  Indian  war  whoop  shattered  the  silence.  Simul- 
taneously the  startled  explorers  saw  at  no  great  distance 
ahead  of  them  an  Indian  canoe  emerging  from  a  cove  of 
the  river.  As  they  gazed,  paralyzed  with  sudden  terror, 
another  canoe  appeared  and  then  another,  all  laden  with 
Indian  warriors.  And  now  a  more  piercing  yell,  followed 
by  a  series  of  wild,  staccato  shrieks  burst  upon  the  ears  of 
the  staring  Frenchmen. 

"They  are  Sioux  —  Sioux,"  cried  Pierre  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

Rene  La  Vigne,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  birch 
bark,  trembled  violently.  "Ou  la!"  he  gasped. 

"Messieurs,"  came  the  commanding  voice  of  Louis 
Joliet,  "be  calm  and  follow  my  orders.  Rene,  pick  up 
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your  paddle.  Everybody  —  everybody  must  stroke  and  all 
together.  Now  I'll  take  the  lead,  mon  pere,  and  we  must 
paddle  for  our  lives." 

"All  right,  Monsieur  Louis,"  said  the  priest  calmly, 
"but  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  meet  the  Sioux  as  we 
have  met  the  other  tribes." 

"No,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  replied  in  a  sharp  tone  of  final- 
ity, "not  the  Sioux." 

During  this  little  exchange  of  views,  Joliet  had  swung 
his  canoe  around  and  was  paddling  madly  upstream. 
Father  Marquette's  canoe  followed  close  behind.  Joliet 
and  his  men  threw  all  their  energy  into  every  stroke,  and 
their  light  craft  shot  forward  with  incredible  speed.  They 
were  rapidly  pulling  away  from  the  other  canoe.  Father 
Marquette  quietly  exhorted  his  two  companions  to  paddle 
in  unison.  Then  he  began  to  call  the  strokes,  and  all  three 
plied  their  blades  furiously. 

Turning  up  the  Wisconsin,  Joliet  shouted  back  en- 
couragingly to  Father  Marquette  and  his  men.  But  he 
did  not  wait  nor  did  he  slacken  his  speed  in  the  least. 

Little  by  little,  the  priest  and  his  companions  lessened 
the  distance  between  the  two  canoes,  and  finally,  about  a 
mile  up  the  river  they  overtook  Joliet  and  pulled  up 
alongside. 

"Mon  pere,"  said  Joliet  pointing  to  a  sheltered  cove,  at 
his  right,  "here  is  a  good  place  to  land."  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply  he  pulled  to  the  bank  and  disembarked.  Henri 
and  Charles  carried  the  canoe  up  on  the  shore  and  dropped 
it  lightly  into  a  clump  of  willows.  Then,  after  Pierre  and 
Francois  had  similarly  concealed  their  canoe,  Joliet,  carry- 
ing his  pack,  led  the  way  through  a  tangled,  willowy 
marshland  and  up  the  steep,  wooded  ascent  of  Rattle- 
snake Bluff. 
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No  sound  of  the  pursuing  savages  reached  the  ears  of 
the  explorers  as  they  struggled  up  the  pathless,  slippery 
bluff  side.  But  the  Frenchmen  did  not  rest  until,  breath- 
less and  exhausted,  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff, 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  high,  overlooking  the  Wis- 
consin. There  a  magnificent  view  spread  out  before  them. 
Directly  ahead  of  them,  as  they  gazed  northward, 
stretched  a  vast  sweep  of  prairie  land  hemmed  in  by 
grayish-blue  hills;  to  the  west  they  saw  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Mississippi 
gloomily  guarded  by  mountainous  walls  of  dark  green. 

To  avoid  detection  by  the  Sioux,  the  explorers  lit  no 
fire,  but  ate  a  supper  of  cold  meat,  while  Henri  Grignon 
stood  guard  with  a  loaded  musket.  They  talked  little,  and 
that  little  in,  subdued  tones.  Father  Marquette  remained 
calm,  but  even  he  was  singularly  uncommunicative,  while 
Monsieur  Joliet  vainly  strove,  for  the  sake  of  his  men,  to 
maintain  a  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel. 

The  snapping  of  a  twig  in  the  bushes  behind  them 
brought  every  man  instantly  to  his  feet.  As  they  trained 
their  eyes  on  the  spot  from  which  the  sound  came,  sud- 
denly an  Indian  brave  emerged  from  the  thicket.  He  was 
naked  except  for  a  breechclout.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Sioux  he  wore  long,  flowing  hair.  And  his  face  and  body 
were  hideously  streaked  with  mingled  warpaint  and 
perspiration. 

"Halt!"  Joliet's  voice  rang  out  like  a  musket  shot  as  he 
leveled  his  gun  at  the  advancing  Indian. 

The  Sioux  dropped  his  bow  and  quiver  to  the  ground 
and  lifted  his  arms  in  surrender. 

"Are  you  a  friend  or  an  enemy?"  Joliet  asked  in  the 
Sioux  language. 

"Friend,"  the  Sioux  replied. 
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Rene,  who  had  been  holding  his  breath  during  the  inter- 
view, let  go  an  audible  sigh  of  relief. 

"But,  Paleface  Chief,"  the  brave  added  between  gasps 
for  breath,  "I  am  weak  and  dead  tired.  Let  me  rest  here 
a  little  till  I  am  strong  enough  to  go  on  to  my  village." 

"Come,"  Joliet  invited,  "you  shall  have  something  to 
eat  and  then  you  may  rest." 

The  savage  greedily  devoured  the  buffalo  meat  that  was 
offered  him  and  slowly  arising  to  his  feet  he  tottered  a 
few  steps  as  if  too  weak  to  stand. 

Joliet's  stern  face  softened  to  a  look  of  pity  as  he 
watched  the  feeble  Indian  stagger  away. 

"Here,"  he  called  compassionately,  picking  up  a  reed 
mat  at  his  feet,  "take  this.  It  will  be  more  comfortable 
than  the  bare  ground." 

The  Sioux  took  the  mat  in  his  unsteady  hands,  ex- 
amined it  carefully,  then  handed  it  back  to  the  explorer. 

"No  good,  Paleface  Chief,"  he  observed.  "Give  me  a 
blanket  instead." 

Joliet  looked  surprised  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  Flinging 
the  mat  to  the  ground  he  got  his  own  blanket,  which  he 
unfastened  and  brought  to  the  waiting  Indian. 

"It  is  good,"  grunted  the  Sioux,  and  he  stumbled  off 
through  the  brush. 

Ten  minutes  later  as  the  explorers  sat  huddled  together 
on  the  grass,  Pierre  observed  a  cloud  of  smoke  rising 
above  the  trees. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed.  "Monsieur,  what  does  that 
mean?" 

Joliet  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  direction  indicated.  "Stay 
where  you  are."  he  ordered  as  he  seized  his  musket  and 
leaped  to  his  feet,  "but  keep  on  the  lookout  and  have  your 
muskets  ready.  I'll  be  back  presently." 
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Treading  noiselessly  through  the  brush  in  the  direction 
of  the  smoke,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  sight  that  brought 
a  sickening  gasp  to  his  lips.  There  in  a  little  clearing  on  a 
point  of  the  bluff  stood  the  Indian  he  had  so  lately  be- 
friended slowly  lifting  the  blanket  he  had  given  him 
over  a  smouldering  fire.  Each  time  the  Sioux  raised  the 
blanket  a  puff  of  smoke  issued  and  soared  skyward. 

Joliet  did  not  know  that  the  point  on  which  the  Sioux 
stood  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Signal  Point,  but  he 
did  know  at  a  glance  that  he  had  caught  the  treacherous 
savage  in  the  very  act  of  giving  smoke  signals  to  his  Sioux 
companions  down  on  the  river. 

Joliet  pushed  the  bushes  aside  and  crashed  through  the 
thicket.  But  the  noise  of  his  approach  warned  the  Indian, 
who  bounded  into  the  brush  like  a  frightened  deer  and 
disappeared. 

The  blood-red  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  western 
bluffs  when  the  explorer  hurried  back  to  his  silent 
companions. 

"Our  Sioux  friend,"  he  told  them,  "was  giving  smoke 
signals  to  his  fellow  warriors  down  on  the  river.  The 
whole  devilish  band  of  them  are  hot  on  our  trail  now. 
We  must  elude  them  till  darkness  drives  them  back  to 
their  wigwams.  Messieurs,  gather  your  packs  and  follow 
me  —  quietly  —  quietly." 

They  hastily  packed  their  luggage  and  with  palpitating 
hearts  filed  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  into  the  thickets  of 
hazel  brush.  For  some  minutes  they  slowly,  silently  de- 
scended by  a  circuitous  route. 

"Wait  here,"  Joliet  whispered  imperatively,  "I  am 
going  on  a  little  to  reconnoiter." 

His  trail  brought  him  to  a  rocky  ledge  along  the  face 
of  the  bluff.  He  cautiously  picked  his  way  on  the  narrow, 
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rocky  pass  until  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave  which 
was  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  and  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  shelter  all  the  explorers. 

With  renewed  confidence  Joliet  hurried  back  to  an- 
nounce his  discovery.  Had  he  known  that  a  band  of  Sioux 
warriors,  scaling  the  bluff  some  distance  below  had  spied 
him  as  he  treaded  his  way  along  the  ledge,  his  newborn 
hope  would  have  appeared  somewhat  less  promising. 

"I  have  found  a  cave,"  he  announced  joyfully  to  his 
men.  "We'll  be  safe  there  as  long  as  we  care  to  remain. 
The  only  approach  to  it  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  stone,  and  if 
those  devils  come  near  we  can  pick  them  off  one  by  one 
with  our  muskets.  Ela!  Marche!" 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps  when  Charles 
Fontaine  stumbled  and  then  slumped  against  the  side  of 
the  bluff  with  a  cry  of  pain. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Father  Marquette  as  he  bent 
over  the  injured  man. 

"I  think,  mon  pere,  I  have  dislocated  my  ankle." 

"Monsieur  Louis,"  the  priest  called  as  Joliet  turned  to 
inquire  what  was  the  trouble,  "had  we  not  better  carry 
him  to  the  cave  and  take  care  of  his  ankle  there?" 

"No,  no,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  protested,  "we  have  time 
now.  And  besides,  we  could  not  carry  him  along  the  ledge." 

The  missionary  tenderly  removed  the  man's  moccasin 
and  quickly  diagnosed  the  nature  of  the  dislocation.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  yank  which  brought  a  gasp  of  pain  from  the 
lips  of  the  patient,  he  snapped  the  bone  into  place, 
wrapped  a  buckskin  bandage  around  the  ankle  and  re- 
placed the  moccasin.  The  operation  took  but  a  few  min- 
utes. And  again  the  fugitives  were  on  their  way. 

Arriving  within  a  step  or  two  of  the  ledge,  Joliet  turned 
to  warn  the  men  to  be  cautious,  when  a  blood-curdling 
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yell  arrested  his  words,  and  a  score  of  hideously  painted 
Sioux  popped  out  of  the  thicket  above  the  trail.  Before 
any  of  the  Frenchmen  could  move,  strong  brown  hands 
encircled  their  wrists  with  a  vicelike  grip  while  other 
savage  hands  bound  the  prisoners  with  buckskin  thongs. 
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ELLING  and  shrieking, 
shrieking  and  yelling  incessantly,  the  grim,  war-painted 
Sioux  marched  their  captives  down  the  side  of  the  bluff 
to  the  shore  of  the  Wisconsin.  While  the  Frenchmen  were 
hurried  into  their  own  canoes  (which  the  Sioux  had  dis- 
covered in  the  bushes)  a  flotilla  of  birch-barks,  filled  with 
howling  Indians,  hovered  about  the  landing. 

Soon  all  the  crafts  were  afloat,  and  Chief  Fire  Eyes,  a 
gray-haired,  cruel-visaged  Sioux,  stood  up  in  his  canoe 
and  called  for  silence. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  he  roared  in  a  raucous,  guttural 
tone. 

At  the  sound  of  that  familiar  name,  Father  Marquette 
scanned  the  faces  of  his  captors  to  see  which  one  would 
answer  to  the  Chief's  command.  Surely,  mused  the  priest, 
our  Flaming  Feather  —  Flaming  Feather,  the  friendly  Il- 
linois, cannot  be  here  among  the  Sioux. 

Flaming  Feather  arose.  A  cardinal's  feather  flashed 
against  his  black  hair. 

"Chief  Fire  Eyes,"  he  shouted  in  the  Sioux  tongue, 
"my  Chief,  I  am  here." 

The  missionary's  tanned  face  turned  pale  as  he  riveted 
his  gaze  upon  the  Indian  who  had  just  spoken.  It  was  in- 
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deed  the  same  Flaming  Feather  who  thrice  had  come 
north  to  beg  the  Blackrobe  to  visit  his  people,  the  Illinois 
—  he  had  said  —  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  River. 

Could  it  be  possible?  Flaming  Feather,  an  enemy  of  the 
Blackrobe?  Father  Marquette  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  too 
disturbed  to  do  any  thinking.  But  he  could  pray.  "Mother 
of  God,"  he  murmured,  "Mary  Immaculate  Virgin,  pray 
for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death." 

"Flaming  Feather,"  came  the  Chief's  guttural  voice 
again,  "stand  guard.  If  any  paleface  tries  to  escape,  send 
a  poisoned  arrow  through  his  body." 

Flaming  Feather,  his  bronze  face  grim  as  death,  re- 
sponded, "Chief  Fire  Eyes,  it  shall  be  done." 

The  priest  shuddered.  He  recalled  that  Flaming  Feather 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  marksman  among 
all  the  tribes  in  New  France. 

Twilight  was  thickening  into  darkness  as  the  flotilla 
entered  the  Mississippi  and  turned  north.  For  a  while  the 
shouting  died  down,  and  Father  Marquette  could  hear  the 
Chief  speaking  to  one  of  his  captains. 

"Ugh,  you  did  well,  Little  Hawk,  to  capture  all  of  them 
alive.  We  shall  have  seven  paleface  victims  for  the  torture 
tomorrow." 

"It  is  good,"  Little  Hawk  replied;  "today's  victory  over 
the  rebel  Winnebagos  should  be  fittingly  celebrated." 

"It  will  be."  Chief  Fire  Eyes  emitted  a  throaty  chuckle 
which  the  missionary  thought  sounded  like  a  death 
rattle.  "It  is  too  bad,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  did  not  cap- 
ture a  few  Winnebagos.  We  would  teach  them  what  it  is 
to  turn  against  the  Sioux.  But  never  mind,"  again  the 
throaty  chuckle,  "the  smell  of  burning  white  flesh  will  be 
sweet  to  the  nostrils  of  the  gods." 

Monsieur  Joliet  understood  this  Sioux  conversation  as 
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well  as  did  Father  Marquette.  But  the  look  of  despair 
that  clouded  their  faces  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

"What  is  it  they  are  saying,  monsieur?"  asked  Rene  La 
Vigne,  who  sat  next  to  Joliet. 

The  explorer  made  a  nervous  effort  to  appear  cheerful. 
"Oh,"  he  said  with  just  a  trace  of  huskiness  in  his  voice, 
"they  are  going  to  have  a  feast." 

"A  feast!"  cried  Rene  heartily,  "a  feast!  And  I  am 
starving.  Are  we  invited?" 

"Invited?"  Joliet  laughed  a  dry,  mirthless  laugh.  "Why, 
Rene,  they  will  carry  us  to  the  feast  in  triumph  and  — " 
he  added  explosively,  "devour  us." 

Rene  shuddered,  "Ugh,  do  they  intend  to  butcher  us?" 

But  neither  Joliet  nor  Rene,  apprehensive  as  they  both 
were,  could  visualize  then  the  torments  these  ferocious 
Sioux  in  their  frenzy  of  diabolical  cruelty  had  planned 
for  their  victims. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  river,  the  canoes 
nosed  into  the  eastern  bank,  and  amid  the  wildest  caca- 
phony  the  captives  were  jostled  to  shore.  Under  a  heavy 
guard  they  were  led  up  the  embankment,  then  along  a 
prairie  trail,  to  the  Sioux  village.  (Today  a  Jesuit  high 
school,  named  after  the  Jesuit  martyr,  Campion,  occupies 
the  site.)  There  they  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  their 
hands  and  feet  securely  bound,  and  they  were  pinned  to 
the  earth  by  means  of  willow  crotches  that  held  their 
arms  and  legs  motionless. 

From  his  supine  position,  Father  Marquette  saw  Flam- 
ing Feather  with  his  drawn  bow,  slowly  stalking  past  the 
row  of  helpless  prisoners. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  the  Blackrobe  called  piteously  in 
the  Illinois  tongue.  "Tell  me,  my  son,  what  does  this 
mean?  Have  you —  ?" 
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But  the  sentence  was  never  finished.  With  a  loud, 
piercing  shriek,  Flaming  Feather  pulled  his  bow  taut, 
pawed  the  earth  with  his  moccasin  and  pranced  wildly 
about  the  feet  of  the  missionary. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  paleface,"  he  screeched  loudly  in 
Sioux,  "or  I'll  split  your  head  in  two  with  this  arrow." 

And  stamping  away  he  left  Father  Marquette  and  his 
fellow  captives  to  their  bitter,  bitter  thoughts.  To  the 
saintly  Jesuit  the  thought  of  death  was  far  from  terrify- 
ing. He  had  often,  serenely,  prayerfully  meditated  on 
death.  Indeed  there  were  times  when  in  his  burning  fervor 
of  soul  he  longed,  yearned,  prayed  for  martyrdom. 

And  was  this  at  last  the  answer  to  his  prayer?  Some- 
how he  was  not  so  fervent  now,  or  so  brave.  Not  that 
death  itself  frightened  him.  He  was  prepared  to  die.  And 
as  ready  now  as  at  any  other  time,  if  it  was  God's  will. 
But  the  torture  —  the  torture  of  unpitying,  unrelenting 
fire  —  O  bon  Dieu!  The  thought  of  his  own  flesh  slowly, 
slowly  burning  tomorrow  morning  while  painted  Sioux 
danced  about  him  in  unholy  glee,  the  thought  of  savages 
gnawing  his  mangled,  bleeding  fingers  and  pressing  red- 
hot  irons  to  his  naked  body,  made  him  quail  in  terror. 

He  prayed  for  strength.  He  prayed  that  his  sufferings 
and  sacrifice  might  be  accepted  for  the  salvation  —  yes, 
of  his  very  murderers.  It  was  not  hard  to  forgive  them 
after  the  example  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  for,  like 
Christ's  enemies,  they  too  knew  not  what  they  were  doing. 

But  Flaming  Feather!  How  in  heaven's  name  did  all 
this  come  about?  Flaming  Feather,  a  Sioux,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  a  friendly  Illinois?  Had  he  been  planning  this 
trap  for  the  Blackrobe  these  several  years?  Had  he  played 
upon  the  priest's  predominant  passion  —  his  zeal  for  souls 
—  to  lure  him  to  his  death?  To  forgive  one's  enemies  was 
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one  thing,  but  to  forgive  one  who  had  desecrated  the 
sweet  name  of  friend  —  O  God,  could  it  be  possible  that 
this  was  a  reality  and  not  a  dream ! 

And  what  of  his  companions?  What  of  Louis  Joliet 
whose  young  career  was  to  be  snipped  off  ingloriously 
just  when  his  dream  of  fame  and  preferment  seemed  about 
to  be  fulfilled?  And  Pierre  Porteret,  whom  he  had  light- 
heartedly  cajoled  to  leave  De  Pere  when  the  young  lover 
pleaded  to  remain?  What  hours  and  days  and  years  of  sor- 
rowful waiting  would  weigh  down  the  tender  shoulders  of 
Marie  de  Montfort  who  would  probably  never  learn  the 
fate  of  her  sweetheart? 

Thought  crowded  upon  thought,  prayer  upon  prayer, 
despair  upon  hope,  as  the  priest  lay  staked  to  the  earth, 
his  face  turned  to  the  sky,  waiting,  for  the  dawn  of  his 
last  day  in  this  world. 

Though  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  tortures  he 
would  undergo  on  the  morrow,  for  himself  he  did  not 
grieve.  This  sacrifice  he  would  offer  to  his  heavenly  King 
as  he  had  offered  so  many  other  sacrifices  —  and  in  the 
end,  it  would  all  be  gain.  Yes,  even  —  because  the  good 
God  demanded  it  —  he  would  actually  pray  for  the  per- 
fidious Flaming  Feather  as  Christ  had  prayed  for  Judas. 

The  sky  was  spangled  with  stars,  and  as  Father  Mar- 
quette gazed  at  them,  he  thought  of  Mary,  the  Morning 
Star.  "O  Mary,"  he  prayed,  "inspire  another  Jesuit  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  Illinois,  and  oh,  if  it  is  possible,  let 
Pierre  return  alive  to  his  Marie." 
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OUR  days  prior  to  the 
events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  unusual  excite- 
ment stirred  the  Mission  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier  at  De 
Pere.  A  flotilla  of  canoes  carrying  thirty-eight  Frenchmen 
had  arrived  from  Quebec.  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large 
delegation  of  Indians  and  white  men  flocked  to  the  river- 
bank  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  and  to  welcome  the 
strangers. 

A  few  moments  after  the  newcomers  had  disembarked, 
a  voyageur  of  the  party  knocked  at  the  door  of  Count  de 
Montfort's  cabin.  Admitted  to  the  presence  of  Monsieur 
le  Compte  by  a  liveried  servant,  the  voyageur  made 
known  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"Monsieur  le  Compte,"  he  declared  importantly,  "I  beg 
to  announce  the  arrival  from  Quebec  of  Baron  Jules  de 
Moyne." 

The  Count's  features  lighted  up  with  pleasure  and 
surprise. 

"Inform  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  he  returned,  rubbing  his 
hands  delightedly,  "that  he  is  more  than  welcome." 

No  sooner  had  the  voyageur  taken  his  departure  than 
the  Count  summoned  Marie  to  his  desk. 

"Ma  chere,"  he  smiled,  "I  have  grand  news  for  you." 

Caressing  his  hands,  he  paused  impressively  to  keep 
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his  daughter  in  suspense  and  thus  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  surprise. 

"What  is  it,  my  father?"  asked  Marie  anxiously. 

"Your  future  husband  has  arrived,"  the  Count  went  on, 
"and  he  will  be  here  to  see  you  this  very  evening." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  is  his  name?"  the  girl  inquired 
without  enthusiasm. 

"His  name?"  The  Count  was  momentarily  irritated, 
but  he  checked  himself  and  added  smilingly,  "Why,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  de  Moyne,  of  course." 

"But,  my  father,  I  do  not  love  the  Baron  —  not  even  a 
little." 

"Ah,  then,  ma  chere,"  the  Count  spoke  tenderly, 
sweetly,  "you  will  love  him  by  and  by.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  that." 

"No,  my  father,  I  shall  never  love  him,"  Marie  pro- 
tested emphatically.  "All  the  love  I  have  is  for  another." 

"And  who  may  that  be?" 

Monsieur  le  Compte  well  knew  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  he  realized  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  for  his 
daughter  to  mention  her  lover's  name  in  his  presence. 

"Pierre  Porteret." 

The  Count's  eyes  blazed.  He  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  desk  with  a  bang. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,  listen  to  me,  your  father.  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  come  to  your  senses  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  your  father  is  a  better  judge  in  these  matters 
than  you.  I  see  you  simply  will  not  learn.  Therefore  I 
must  compel  you  to  do  the  sensible  thing." 

"But,  my  father,"  the  girl  interposed  hopelessly,  "do 
you  not  see  that  you  cannot  compel  me  to  love  a  man  I 
detest?" 

"At  least  I  can  compel  you  not  to  marry  a  man  I  detest. 
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Mademoiselle,  this  is  final  —  you  shall  not  marry  that 
bourgeois  shopkeeper.  Why  —  why  I'd  rather  see  you 
wedded  to  a  red  Indian  than  to  him." 

Had  Marie  thought  for  a  moment  that  her  father  meant 
that  last  statement  literally,  she  would  have  been  horrified 
beyond  measure.  But  the  fact  is,  he  did  mean  it  literally 
and  seriously,  and  the  time  would  come  when  she  would 
realize  the  fact  in  its  stark  reality. 


An  hour  later  the  Count  sought  out  his  daughter  as  she 
sat  alone  in  her  chamber  knitting. 

"Marie,  my  child,"  he  said  soothingly,  "for  my  sake 
you  will  treat  him  —  ah  —  affectionately.  Come,  ma 
chere."  And  taking  her  gently  by  the  arm  he  led  her  out 
to  the  reception  room. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  when  the  liveried 
servant  in  answer  to  a  brisk  knock  outside,  opened  the 
cabin  door  and  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Moyne,  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  man  attired  in  courtly  velvet  with  lace  ruffles, 
stepped  across  the  threshold  and  sweeping  off  his  feather- 
adorned  hat  with  an  expansive  gesture,  bowed  profoundly. 

The  Count  radiated  cordiality  as  he  embraced  the 
Baron  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  Marie,  beaming 
her  most  winning  smile,  murmured  a  tender  welcome 
while  the  young  man  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand. 

"It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  you,  Jules,"  said  the 
girl  coaxingly  when  the  three  were  seated,  "you  must  tell 
us  all  about  yourself." 

Marie's  sudden  interest  in  the  Baron  so  surprised  and 
pleased  her  father  that  his  eyes  grew  misty  and  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  throwing  his  arms  about  her  and  kiss- 
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ing  her.  The  Baron,  too,  noted  with  exultation  the  girl's 
change  of  attitude.  For  one  thing  she  had  never  before 
called  him  by  his  first  name. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  Count  chimed  in  spiritedly,  "Marie  and 
I  are  impatient  to  hear  your  account  of  yourself." 

Flattered  to  complacency  the  Baron  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  the  request  of  his  charming 
audience. 

"Tiens,"  he  began,  "I  left  France  last  August.  Many 
people  could  not  understand  why  I  proposed  to  come 
over  here  just  at  a  time  when  my  prospects  in  France  were 
so  bright.  Monsieur  Lavelle  offered  me  a  magnificent 
estate  with  a  stately  chateau  and  the  title  of  Count.  But 
I  refused  to  consider  it."  The  Baron  made  a  wry  face  and 
waved  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  disdain.  "My  friends 
violently  opposed  my  going.  'Let  the  bourgeois  do  the 
pioneering  in  New  France,'  they  said.  'Many  of  them  will 
be  massacred;  many  more  will  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 
But  what  matter?  The  bourgeois  are  far  too  numerous 
anyway.  Later,'  they  said,  'when  conditions  are  not  so 
hazardous,  there  will  be  time  for  persons  of  quality  to 
bring  culture  and  manners  to  that  barbarous  country.' 

"Some  of  my  friends  threatened  to  complain  to  Mon- 
sieur Colbert,  the  Controller  General,  that  I  was  needed 
in  France.  Bah!  I  replied  that  I  was  needed  in  New 
France."  The  speaker  nodded  a  smile  to  his  listeners. 

"Oh.  I  just  knew  you  would  come,  Jules,"  said  Marie 
enthusiastically. 

"Indeed  it  required  bravery,"  the  Count  added  pomp- 
ously, "to  sacrifice  so  much  and  to  face  such  opposition." 

Encouraged  by  the  evident  admiration  of  his  auditors, 
the  Baron  continued: 

"The  voyage,  too,  presented  difficulties.  But  to  me  they 
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were  only  thrilling  adventures.  On  the  tenth  day  out  we 
were  pursued  by  pirates.  The  captain  and  the  crew  were 
speechless  with  terror.  At  last  in  their  consternation  they 
hoisted  the  white  flag  of  surrender.  With  drawn  cutlass 
the  captain  of  the  pirate  ship  boarded  our  vessel.  He  de- 
manded that  our  captain  be  delivered  over  to  him  and  put 
on  board  the  pirate  ship.  When  the  news  was  brought  to 
the  captain,  his  face  became  white  with  terror  and  he 
trembled  like  a  banner  in  a  stiff  breeze.  With  despair 
written  on  his  drawn  features  he  turned  helplessly  to  the 
men  about  him. 

"'What  shall  I  do?' he  cried. 

11  'Monsieur  le  capitain,'  I  said,  'you  stay  with  your 
ship.  Give  me  your  uniform  and  I  will  board  the  pirate 
ship  in  your  stead.' 

"He  gladly  agreed.  We  exchanged  clothes,  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  situation. 

"I  ordered  twelve  of  the  crew  to  shoulder  their  muskets 
and  escort  me  to  the  portside  of  the  craft.  They  ranged 
themselves  along  the  front  of  the  mainsail  and  I  advanced 
to  the  center.  There  I  addressed  the  pirates  who  had 
pulled  up  alongside  to  receive  our  surrender.  I  told  them 
that  their  captain  was  our  prisoner;  if  he  made  a  false 
move  my  sharpshooters  would  riddle  him  with  bullets. 
'But,'  I  continued,  'though  we  have  you  in  our  power  and 
could  sink  your  vessel  with  one  charge  of  our  musketry, 
we  are  going  to  show  you  mercy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
give  your  word  that  you  will  reverse  your  prow  and  sail 
back  whence  you  came.  If  you  choose  to  do  that,  your 
captain  will  be  returned  unharmed  and  all  of  you  will  be 
saved  this  day  from  a  watery  grave.  Do  you  agree,  or  shall 
we  open  fire?' 

"  'We  agree,  we  agree,'  they  shouted. 
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"So,  of  course,  we  released  their  captain,  and  after  that 
we  had  no  more  trouble  with  pirates." 

"Oh,  how  wonderful!"  Marie  exclaimed  enthusiasti- 
cally. "What  coolness  and  bravery  you  displayed." 

"Jules,  I  am  indeed  proud  of  you,"  said  Marie's  father 
dramatically.  "It  was  providential  —  providential  that 
you  were  aboard  that  vessel." 

Seeing  the  effect  he  had  produced  by  his  narrative,  the 
Baron  inwardly  exulted.  But  it  would  not  do  to  make  a 
show  of  his  vanity.  So,  in  his  modesty,  he  tried  to  make 
little  of  the  exploits  that  had  evoked  such  expressions  of 
admiration  from  the  Count  and  his  daughter. 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  he  protested  nonchalantly;  "I 
just  happened  to  be  on  the  scene  and  I  acted  like  —  like 
a  de  Moyne." 

The  announcement  that  dinner  was  served,  momen- 
tarily interrupted  the  Baron's  glowing  account  of  him- 
self, but  when  both  Marie  and  her  father  insisted  that  he 
should  continue,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  favor  them  dur- 
ing the  meal  with  more  stories  of  his  heroism.  He  was  par- 
ticularly elated  by  Marie's  sympathetic  interest  in  every- 
thing he  told  about  himself.  She  had  not  always  appeared 
so  taken  up  with  him.  Surely  it  was  the  awakening  of  love 
for  him  in  her  naturally  affectionate  heart.  Well,  he  would 
have  time  and  opportunity  now  to  fan  that  precious  spark 
into  a  great  flame  of  love.  And  that  evening  he  tripped  off 
to  his  cabin  very  pleased  with  himself  and  very  glad  for 
Marie's  sake  that  she  was  beginning  at  last  to  see  him  in 
his  true  light. 
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'LL  through  the  long, 
weary  night  the  captive  explorers  lay  stretched  on  their 
backs  waiting  for  the  dawn.  They  knew  full  well  what  the 
morrow  foreboded.  They  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it. 
But  the  monotonous,  endless  night  with  its  mental  agonies 
and  the  torture  of  buzzing,  stinging  mosquitoes,  which 
their  bound  hands  could  not  repel,  made  them  long  for 
the  coming  of  daylight. 

At  length  when  the  stars  were  beginning  to  fade  in  the 
gray  heavens,  the  Frenchmen  heard  the  soft  patter  of 
moccasins  approaching  the  place  where  they  were  lying. 

"Look,  Young  Bear,"  came  the  hoarse,  excited  voice  of 
the  runner.  He  was  addressing  the  Sioux  who  stood  guard 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  prisoners. 

The  guard  turned  and  scanned  the  gray  horizon  to  the 
east.  For  a  moment  his  gaze  rested  on  a  distant  spot 
directly  opposite  the  stockaded  village.  Suddenly  his  lips 
parted;  his  eyes  flashed. 

"Stand  here  on  guard,"  he  snapped,  and  thrusting  his 
bow  and  arrows  into  the  hands  of  his  companion,  he 
darted  off  into  the  shadows. 

Less  than  a  minute  later  he  pulled  back  the  flap  of 
Fire  Eyes'  tepee  and  shouted. 

"Chief  Fire  Eyes!  Awake!  Awake!" 
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"Who  is  it  that  calls?"  the  Chief  demanded. 

"It  is  Young  Bear.  Come  out!  You  must  come  out  at 
once." 

The  Chief  and  his  three  sons  snatched  up  their  weapons 
and  sprang  from  their  mats. 

"Ugh,  what  is  it?"  cried  Fire  Eyes  as  he  rushed  to  the 
door.  "The  palefaces?" 

"Not  the  palefaces,"  replied  Young  Bear.  "Look!"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  east. 

On  the  brow  of  the  dark  bluff  about  a  mile  away,  the 
fiery  smoke  of  twelve  campfires  reddened  the  horizon. 

"Winnebagos!"  The  old  Chief  screeched  the  hated 
name. 

Then,  after  staring  wild-eyed  a  moment  longer,  he 
raised  his  voice  in  a  shrill,  piercing  war  whoop.  It  was 
echoed  more  loudly  by  one  of  his  sons.  Someone  began 
beating  a  moosehide  drum.  The  war  whoop  was  repeated, 
and  soon  feathered  warriors,  their  faces  daubed  with  red, 
yellow  and  black  paint,  came  swarming  out  of  the  wig- 
wams, dancing  and  yelling  like  demons  let  loose  from  hell. 

Armed  with  knives  and  tomahawks  and  bows  and 
arrows,  the  hideous  warlike  throng  started  to  move  toward 
the  gate  of  the  stockade.  A  hundred  or  more  had  passed 
through  the  exit,  but  many  more  were  still  loping  out  of 
the  village  when  one  of  them  dashed  out  of  the  moving 
crowd  and  approached  the  brave  who  was  guarding  the 
prisoners. 

"You  are  to  go  on  the  warpath,"  said  the  newcomer 
breathlessly;  "I  am  to  stand  on  guard." 

"Ugh,  it  is  good."  The  surprised  guard  leaped  into  the 
air  with  a  grunt  that  was  meant  to  express  his  feeling  of 
delight,  and  dashed  off  to  join  his  fellow  warriors. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  The  last  of  the  braves  had  dis- 
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appeared  through  the  open  gate  and  the  village  seemed 
deathly  quiet  after  the  unearthly  clamor  of  a  few  moments 
before.  Only  the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog  or  the  squall- 
ing of  a  papoose  disturbed  the  silence. 

Father  Marquette  was  about  to  say  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  his  companions  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  soft  tread  of  moccasins  near  his  head. 

Looking  up  he  saw  Flaming  Feather  standing  over  him. 
At  the  first  sudden  glimpse  of  his  old  friend,  the  priest 
experienced  a  momentary  thrill.  Perhaps  Flaming  Feather 
was  coming  to  their  rescue.  But  remembering  the  repulse 
he  had  gotten  the  evening  before  he  instantly  recoiled. 

"Blackrobe,"  the  Indian  was  saying,  "I  am  your  new 
guard.  You  did  not  recognize  me  in  my  war  paint  a  little 
while  ago.  But  now  be  very  quiet  and  do  as  I  say." 

Before  the  astounded  missionary  knew  what  to  think, 
Flaming  Feather  had  quickly  cut  the  buckskin  thongs  and 
pulled  out  the  forked  stakes  that  bound  the  priest  to  the 
ground. 

Still  wondering  what  the  next  move  would  be,  the 
liberated  Blackrobe  rose  to  his  feet  while  Flaming  Feather 
hurried  from  one  prostrate  form  to  another  releasing  them 
with  his  sharp  knife  and  his  strong  hands. 

In  the  interim  Father  Marquette  got  his  first  daylight 
view  of  the  Sioux  village.  He  noted  that  it  consisted,  not 
of  wigwams  like  those  of  the  Algonquins  but  of  tepees 
which  were  conical  in  shape  and  so  constructed  of  bark  or 
skins  that  they  could  be  packed  up  easily  and  moved  from 
place  to  place. 

The  seven  Frenchmen,  confused  in  mind  and  stiff  of 
limb,  stared  blankly  at  one  another  as  they  raised  them- 
selves on  their  unsteady  legs.  Was  this  freedom,  they 
wondered,  or  some  new  treachery? 
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However,  before  they  had  time  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves,  Flaming  Feather,  with  a  mysterious  "Follow 
me,"  strode  away  silently  toward  the  exit  of  the  stockade. 

At  the  shore  of  the  Great  River  they  found  their  two 
canoes  awaiting  them,  laden  with  their  muskets  and  am- 
munition, their  mats  and  blankets  and  all  their  supplies. 
Flaming  Feather  leaped  at  once  into  the  Blackrobe's 
canoe  and  seizing  a  paddle  motioned  to  the  others  to 
come  aboard. 

For  some  minutes  they  paddled  in  silence,  but  the 
radiant  features  of  the  liberated  men  needed  no  words  to 
express  the  joy  that  welled  up  in  their  hearts. 

"Flaming  Feather,"  exclaimed  Joliet  when  he  could  no 
longer  repress  himself,  "I  don't  know  yet  how  it  happened 
but  I  do  know  that  we  owe  our  lives  to  you  and  for  that 
we  are  truly  grateful." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  the  Blackrobe  assented,  "we  are  very 
thankful  to  you.  And,  let  me  add,  I  understand  now  why 
you  answered  me  so  roughly  last  night  when  I  almost 
ruined  your  chances  of  saving  us." 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  day- 
break was  flooding  the  wilderness  with  light,  transforming 
a  world  of  shadows  into  a  panorama  of  green  hills  and 
sparkling  waters. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  tell  us  all  about  it?"  queried 
Pierre  Porteret  munching  a  piece  of  dry  buffalo  meat  from 
a  supply  which  Flaming  Feather  had  thoughtfully 
provided. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  the  Illinois  replied.  Then  for  a  full 
minute  he  silently  paddled  while  his  audience  waited  for 
him  to  begin. 

"About  nine  moons  ago,  you  remember,  I  left  your 
Mission  of  St.  Ignace  to  return  to  my  people  on  the  shore 
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of  the  Great  River.  But  just  before  I  entered  the  Great 
River  I  was  captured  by  the  Sioux.  When  they  learned 
that  I  was  an  Illinois  they  decided  not  to  kill  me.  We  Illi- 
nois were  not  on  the  warpath  against  the  Sioux.  But  they 
guarded  me  as  a  prisoner.  One  day  Chief  Fire  Eyes 
watched  me  as  I  shot  arrows  at  a  target.  He  was  pleased. 
A  few  days  later  the  Sioux  went  on  the  warpath.  Fire 
Eyes  took  me  along  with  him.  That  day  as  one  of  the 
Foxes  was  raising  a  tomahawk  to  crush  the  skull  of  the 
Chief,  I  twanged  my  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  into  the 
Fox's  heart.  I  saved  the  Chief's  miserable  life.  After  that 
Chief  Fire  Eyes  never  left  me  behind  when  he  went  on 
the  warpath.  In  another  fight  two  moons  ago  I  saved  the 
Chief's  life  a  second  time.  And  again  yesterday  when  a 
Winnebago  leaped  from  ambush  and  was  about  to  plunge 
a  knife  into  Fire  Eyes'  back  I  stopped  him  just  in  time 
with  a  flying  arrow.  Fire  Eyes  was  beginning  to  treat  me 
as  his  own  son. 

"When  you  Frenchmen  were  captured  yesterday  at 
sundown,  I  thought  at  first  of  begging  mercy  for  you  be- 
cause you  were  my  friends.  But  I  knew  that  Fire  Eyes 
would  not  open  his  ears  to  my  pleading.  He  had  taken  no 
Winnebago  prisoners  and  the  gods  of  war  would  be  angry 
if  there  were  no  sacrifices  offered  to  them.  You  French- 
men were  to  be  the  victims. 

"I  thought  of  a  plan  to  save  your  scalps.  I  was  sure  it 
would  work.  So  last  night  while  Fire  Eyes  and  his  warriors 
were  sleeping,  I  slipped  out  of  my  wigwam  and  hauled 
your  canoes  and  your  luggage  down  to  the  riverbank. 

"Then  in  the  morning  while  it  was  still  dark,  I  ran  out 
to  the  bluff  toward  the  rising  sun,  gathered  wood  for 
twelve  campfires,  struck  a  spark  with  my  flint  stone  and 
lighted  the  fires. 
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"The  rest  of  the  story  you  know.  One  of  the  braves  saw 
the  campfires.  He  woke  up  Chief  Fire  Eyes.  The  war 
whoop  was  raised,  and  every  Sioux  brave  took  to  the 
trail.  The  Sioux,  you  know,  like  to  steal  up  on  the  enemy 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  make  an  attack  before 
daybreak. 

"Then  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  I  broke  from  the 
crowd,  dashed  over  to  where  you  were,  told  the  guard 
that  I  was  to  take  his  place,  and  he  gladly  gave  me  a 
chance  to  cut  your  bonds  and  pull  up  your  stakes. 

"It  is  good,  Blackrobe  and  Frenchmen.  It  is  good  for 
you  and  it  is  good  for  my  father,  Chief  White  Cloud  and 
his  people.  I  have  spoken." 

"It  is  good  indeed,"  said  Joliet  fervently.  "And  now, 
mon  pere,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  intone  that 
Te  Deum  you  were  going  to  begin  last  evening.  We  have 
more  reason  for  it  now  than  we  had  then." 

"Will  it  be  safe  to  sing  here,  Flaming  Feather?"  the 
missionary  asked  cautiously. 

"It  is  safe,"  Flaming  Feather  replied.  "The  next  village 
is  several  days  paddling  from  here.  The  Sioux,  you  know, 
are  not  pleasant  neighbors." 

"Well  then,"  said  Father  Marquette,  "we  shall  raise 
our  voices  in  thanksgiving.  But  first,  a  little  homily.  Has 
it  occurred  to  you,  messieurs,  how  like  this  river  is  the  life 
of  each  one  of  us?  It  begins  in  littleness  and  obscurity; 
day  and  night  it  flows  ceaselessly  onward,  sometimes  in 
the  gloom  of  earthly  shadows,  sometimes  in  the  glad  sun- 
light, reflecting  the  radiance  of  heaven,  until  finally  it 
disappears  in  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

"Bien,  bien,"  shouted  Joliet  from  the  other  canoe.  "And 
now,  mon  pere,  the  Te  Deum" 

Father  Marquette's  rich,  full  voice  rose  on  the  morning 
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air  wafting  the  melody  of  that  ancient  hymn  of  thanks 
across  the  waters  of  a  newly  discovered  river. 

"Te  Deum  laudamus"  (We  praise  Thee,  0  God.) 

Louis  Joliet  and  the  voyageurs  caught  up  the  melody, 
chanting  the  responses  with  genuine  fervor. 

"Te  Dominum  confitemur."  (We  acknowledge  Thee, 
Lord.) 

They  had  often  joined  others  in  the  singing  of  that 
hymn  —  some  of  them  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  France 
on  solemn  occasions  —  never  perhaps  with  more  sincere 
devotion. 

The  majestic  hymn  concluded,  Father  Marquette 
turned  smilingly  to  Pierre  Porteret. 

"Tiens,  Pierre,  now  it  is  your  turn  to  sing  us  a  song." 

And  Pierre  sang  a  song  —  a  song  of  love  to  Marie. 

I've  been  trying  to  sing 

A  new  song  to  Spring, 

For  Springtime  brings  things  so  new  — 

Green,  shady  bowers 

And  bright,  smiling  flowers  — 

And  really  I  love  them  too 

But  I  cannot  sing, 

0  my  sweetheart ! 

1  cannot  sing 
Even  in  Spring 

Of  anything  but  you. 
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IABLE!  Diable!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Rene  La  Vigne,  but  so  high-pitched 
and  so  expressive  of  terror  that  on  hearing  it  Father  Mar- 
quette sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  to  the  river  in  alarm. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  terrified  Rene  leap  out 
of  the  canoe  and  hurriedly  make  for  shore  as  if  pursued 
by  a  thousand  painted  savages. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Rene?"  the  missionary  called. 

Frangois  Renard,  who  remained  in  the  canoe  had  also 
been  a  bit  shaken  by  what  he  had  seen,  but  the  sight  of 
Rene  as  he  plunged  out  of  the  canoe  and  splashed  land- 
ward was  so  diverting  that  it  drove  all  the  fright  out  of 
Francois's  mind. 

"Vraiment —  mon  pere,"  Rene  gasped  as  he  sloshed 
through  the  shallow  water,  "I  think  —  it  —  was  —  the 
devil." 

Frangois  laughed.  And  Father  Marquette  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  for  an  explanation. 

Frangois  paddled  in  to  shore.  "Well,  seriously,  mon 
pere,"  he  said  smiling,  "it  did  look  like  the  devil." 

"So  you  have  seen  the  devil  before?"  the  priest  inter- 
posed dryly. 

"No,  mon  pere,  but  after  seeing  him  today,  I  know 
exactly  how  he  looks." 
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"O  horrible!  horrible!"  exclaimed  Rene  closing  his  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  awful  sight.  "And  he  was  coming  right 
at  us." 

"But  after  all  it  was  only  a  fish/'  Father  Marquette 
smiled.  "At  least  I  have  never  heard  before  now  of  the 
devil  swimming." 

"But  he  was  swimming,  mon  pere,"  Rene  explained. 
"Frangois,"  he  added,  "tell  mon  pere  how  he  looked." 

"Well,"  said  Frangois  seriously,  "it  was  a  monster  with 
the  head  of  a  tiger,  a  sharp  nose  like  that  of  a  wildcat 
and  straight,  erect  ears;  the  head  was  gray  and  the  neck 
quite  black." 

"And  he  had  whiskers  —  O  such  whiskers,"  added 
Rene. 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  Frangois  corroborated,  "it  had 
whiskers." 

"That  surely  must  be  the  monster,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette, "that  the  Menominees  tried  to  tell  us  about. 
Well,"  he  continued,  "it  may  have  been  more  terrifying 
to  look  at  but  it  did  not  do  as  much  mischief  as  the  big 
one  that  struck  our  canoe  this  afternoon." 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  a  monstrous  catfish  had  hurled 
itself  against  Joliet's  canoe  with  such  violence  that  it 
loosened  one  of  the  seams,  and  the  voyagers  had  to  dis- 
embark for  repairs.  While  Pierre  Porteret  and  Henri  Grig- 
non  worked  on  the  disabled  craft  with  bone  needles,  root 
fibers  for  thread  and  pine  pitch  for  calking,  the  two 
leaders  of  the  expedition  made  observations  with  their 
crude  instruments  and  examined  the  surrounding  country. 
They  found  that  they  had  reached  the  forty-second  degree 
of  latitude.  Here  they  noted  a  very  distinct  change  in  the 
landscape.  Instead  of  the  high  bluffs  and  wooded  banks 
that  had  cloistered  the  river  nearly  all  the  way  from  the 
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Wisconsin  to  this  point,  now  rolling  prairies  swept  away  on 
either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Here,  too,  the 
islands  were  more  beautiful  and  covered  with  finer  trees; 
and  on  the  plains  buffaloes  grazed,  sometimes  in  great 
herds. 

"Olaoh,  Olaoh,  Blackrobe!"  Father  Marquette  wheeled 
around  to  see  Flaming  Feather  with  Charles  Fontaine 
dragging  a  buffalo  carcass  into  camp. 

"Olaoh,"  shouted  the  Indian,  "buffalo  meat." 

Flaming  Feather  set  about  at  once  to  skin  the  beast, 
and  that  evening  the  explorers  feasted  on  fresh  buffalo 
steak.  After  finishing  their  supper  they  immediately 
stamped  out  the  fire  and  sat  for  a  while  in  the  growing 
darkness,  talking  and  smoking.  Then  they  got  into  their 
canoes,  drifted  some  distance  downstream  and  anchored 
for  the  night  in  the  shelter  of  a  little  cove.  For  greater 
safety  they  had  determined  to  pass  the  nights  thereafter 
in  their  canoes  at  some  little  distance  from  the  shore  and 
moreover  to  post  one  of  the  party  as  a  sentry. 

They  had  just  settled  down  on  packs  of  provisions  in 
their  cramped  sleeping  quarters  when  the  cry  of  a  catbird 
brought  Flaming  Feather  to  a  sitting  position.  The  call 
was  repeated.  The  Indian  listened  intently.  When  the 
same  sound  came  for  the  third  time,  Flaming  Feather, 
without  a  word  to  anyone,  climbed  out  of  the  canoe  and 
waded  to  shore. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  Francois  called  after  him. 

But  Flaming  Feather,  heedless  of  the  sentry,  dashed  up 
the  riverbank  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  At  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  he  stopped  and  listened  until  again  he 
heard  the  call  of  the  catbird.  Plunging  through  the  tall 
grass  he  made  for  a  little  knoll  where  he  found  three  In- 
dians awaiting  him.  They  were  Illinois,  who  had  been  sent 
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by  Chief  White  Cloud  to  ascertain  whether  any  bands  of 
Sioux  were  advancing  into  the  territory  of  the  Illinois. 
Flaming  Feather  cheerfully  joined  his  fellow  tribesmen 
and  together  they  pushed  on  toward  the  west. 

The  next  morning  the  explorers  cudgelled  their  brains 
for  an  explanation  of  Flaming  Feather's  strange  disap- 
pearance. Their  surmises  were  many  and  various.  Rene 
feared  that  the  Illinois  had  gone  in  advance  to  persuade 
the  savages  to  lie  in  ambush  and  to  spring  upon  the  white 
men  when  they  approached.  But  Father  Marquette 
offered  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  enigma. 

"Flaming  Feather  is  an  Indian,"  he  argued;  "he  is  rest- 
less; he  must  be  on  the  move.  So  last  night  when  he  heard 
the  catbird  signal  he  answered,  and  joined  some  of  his 
fellow  Illinois  on  an  expedition  of  some  sort  or  other.  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  see  him  again  before  very  long." 

With  this  explanation  Joliet  fully  agreed.  At  any  rate 
he  was  not  going  to  worry  about  Flaming  Feather,  who 
knew  that  part  of  the  wilderness  far  better  than  the  white 
men  did  and  who  evidently  did  not  expect  them  to  wait 
for  him.  So  the  adventurers,  more  cautious  but  not  less 
eager,  proceeded  on  their  way. 

Finally  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  they  discovered 
footprints  in  the  wet  sand  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
They  paddled  ashore  and  disembarked.  The  footprints, 
they  found,  led  to  a  beaten  path  into  a  spacious  prairie. 

"This  trail,"  said  the  missionary  hopefully,  "will  prob- 
ably bring  us  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Illinois."  His  next 
utterance  however  revealed  his  uncertainty.  "May  Mary 
Immaculate  guide  us,"  he  added  prayerfully. 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  replied,  "we  must  be  cautious." 
Then  turning  to  the  voyageurs,  "Mon  pere  and  I,"  he 
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said,  "are  going  to  reconnoiter.  You  men  remain  here  on 
guard." 

While  Joliet  was  addressing  the  voyageurs,  Father 
Marquette  stepped  down  to  his  canoe  and  unpacked  some 
gifts  for  the  Indians,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  be 
friendly.  And  after  Monsieur  had  given  his  orders,  the  two 
leaders  set  off  together  across  the  prairie. 

An  hour's  walk  along  the  narrow  trail  in  the  blazing 
midday  sun  brought  them  in  sight  of  a  rush-cabined 
village  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  As  they  approached 
they  saw  squaws  moving  about  the  wigwams  and  children 
playing  in  the  shade  of  a  great  maple  tree.  But  apparently 
no  one  in  the  village  had  caught  sight  of  the  intruding 
white  men. 

Deeming  it  best  to  announce  their  coming,  the  two 
Frenchmen  cupped  their  hands  to  their  lips  and  let  out  a 
shout  that  soon  brought  the  whole  village  to  life.  Wig- 
wam flaps  were  flung  back  and  brown  figures  came  pour- 
ing out  into  the  sunlight;  a  drum  sounded;  scantily  clad 
children  left  their  games  and  ran  screaming  to  the  shelter 
of  the  cabins.  For  five  or  six  minutes  pandemonium  held 
sway,  while  the  white  men  looked  on  and  wondered. 

But  suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  and  the  confusion  ended 
more  abruptly  than  it  had  begun.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
brown  bodies  emerged  four  stalwart  old  men,  wearing  only 
breechclouts  and  necklaces  of  stag  teeth.  Silently  and 
slowly  they  advanced  toward  the  waiting  white  men. 
Meanwhile  not  a  sound  came  from  the  hundreds  of  In- 
dians in  the  village.  Two  of  the  old  men  bore  long- 
stemmed  calumets,  curiously  carved,  and  ornamented  with 
green  ard  white  feathers.  Three  times  they  paused  in  their 
slow  approach,  and  facing  the  south  offered  their  calumets 
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to  the  sun  to  smoke.  Within  a  few  steps  of  the  white  men 
they  stopped  and  silently  feasted  their  eyes  on  the 
strangers. 

Father  Marquette  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  told  them 
in  their  own  language  who  he  and  his  companions  were 
and  for  what  purpose  they  had  come.  He  then  asked  the 
Indians  to  what  tribe  they  belonged.  They  replied  that 
they  were  Illinois  of  the  Peoria  tribe. 

Without  another  word  the  four  old  men  seated  them- 
selves on  the  withered  grass  and  invited  the  Frenchmen 
to  join  them.  In  token  of  their  friendship  they  would 
solemnly  perform  the  ceremony  of  smoking  the  calumet. 
Each  of  the  four  old  men  took  the  pipe  in  turn,  inhaled 
once  and  slowly  blew  the  smoke  into  the  air.  Then  the 
calumet  was  presented  to  Father  Marquette,  who  put  it 
to  his  lips,  sent  a  cloud  of  smoke  soaring  above  his  head 
and  handed  the  pipe  to  Monsieur  Joliet. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  four  elders  got  up  and  beckoned 
the  palefaces  to  follow  them  to  the  village.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  wigwam  to  which  they  escorted  the  visitors, 
stood  an  old  Chief,  wearing  a  red  buffalo-hair  scarf  orna- 
mented with  colored  beads.  He  held  up  his  hands  as  if  to 
shield  his  eyes  from  the  sun  and  the  shadow  of  his  ex- 
tended fingers  fell  upon  his  bronze  face. 

"How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  O  white  men,  when  you  come 
to  visit  us."  He  spoke  in  the  Illinois  tongue,  slowly  and  im- 
pressively. "All  our  village  awaits  you,"  he  continued, 
"and  you  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams  in  peace." 

Then  motioning  with  his  hand  for  the  white  men  to 
enter  his  wigwam,  the  Chief  lifted  the  buffalo-skin  flap 
and  held  it  for  them  till  they  had  stepped  inside.  A  low- 
voiced  chorus  greeted  them  as  they  entered.  "How  good 
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it  is,  my  brothers,  that  you  should  visit  us."  In  the  dim 
light  within,  the  white  men  saw  that  the  cabin  was  filled 
with  Illinois  elders,  who  gazed  upon  them  intently  but 
made  no  sound  except  occasionally  to  repeat  the  chant 
of  welcome. 

Seated  on  reed  mats,  the  chief  men  and  their  two  guests 
formed  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  And  the  calumet 
again  made  the  rounds  amid  the  profoundest  silence. 

When  the  last  of  the  elders  had  smoked,  the  Chief  stood 
up  and  spoke  to  the  visitors.  He  told  them  that  four 
hundred  paces  away  was  another  village  —  the  village  of 
White  Cloud,  the  Great  Captain  of  all  the  Illinois.  There 
the  Great  Captain  was  awaiting  the  white  men  who  had 
come  from  afar  to  bring  the  Prayer  to  him  and  his  people. 
Flaming  Feather,  the  son  of  the  Great  Captain,  had  re- 
turned and  had  announced  to  his  father  that  the  Black- 
robe  and  his  brothers  were  on  the  way.  And  the  Great 
Captain,  accordingly,  had  sent  word  by  a  messenger  to 
invite  the  Frenchmen  to  hold  a  Council  with  him. 

"It  is  good,"  the  missionary  replied,  "we  will  go  at  once 
to  the  village  of  the  Great  Captain  and  hold  a  Council 
with  him.  But  first,  I  must  send  a  message  to  our  white 
brothers  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  us  three  leagues  away 
on  the  bank  of  the  Great  River." 

Father  Marquette  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
birch  bark  and  a  pencil,  and  while  the  Indians  looked  on 
in  open-mouthed  wonder,  he  hurriedly  scribbled  a  note 
to  the  voyageurs. 

"Here,"  he  said,  handing  the  birch-bark  message  to  the 
Chief,  "this  will  tell  our  white  brothers  that  we  have 
smoked  the  peace  pipe  with  you  and  that  we  shall  return 
to  them  in  safety." 
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The  Chief  took  the  strip  of  bark  and  examined  it 
curiously.  "Will  this  piece  of  bark  tell  them  that?"  he 
asked  in  amazement. 

"It  will  tell  them  that/'  replied  the  priest  gravely. 

The  bewildered  Chief  called  a  young  slave,  who  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

"This  bark,"  he  told  the  wide-eyed  boy,  "will  talk  to 
the  palefaces  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  River.  Quickly 
take  it  to  them." 
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HE  Chief  and  his  elders 
led  the  way  to  the  village  of  the  Great  Captain.  Along 
the  trail,  Indians,  old  and  young,  lay  in  the  grass,  silently 
eyeing  the  Blackrobe  and  his  companion  as  they  passed. 
Some,  after  the  retinue  had  filed  by,  would  get  up,  run 
ahead  and  again  squat  by  the  side  of  the  trail  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  the  strangers  —  the  first  white  men 
they  had  ever  seen. 

In  single  file  the  little  procession  climbed  the  hill  and 
entered  the  village.  There,  a  great  silent  crowd  had 
gathered  to  welcome  the  visitors.  At  the  approach  of  the 
newcomers,  the  crowd  parted  to  form  a  narrow  path  to 
the  center  of  the  village. 

And  there  before  his  reed  wigwam,  holding  up  his 
plumed  calumet  toward  the  sun,  stood  White  Cloud,  the 
Great  Captain  of  the  Illinois.  Wearing  a  broad  red  scarf 
of  woven  buffalo  hair  and  standing  between  two  aged 
chieftains,  the  wrinkled  old  Captain  spoke  words  of  cordial 
welcome  to  the  white  men  and  felicitated  them  on  their 
long-looked-for  arrival. 

His  brief  speech  finished,  he  escorted  his  guests  into 
his  cabin  where  twenty  pairs  of  gleaming  eyes  peered 
through  the  murky  light  at  the  unusual  visitors.  Not  a 
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word  was  spoken.  Reed  mats  were  placed  on  the  floor, 
and  the  two  Frenchmen  were  invited  by  signs  to  sit  down 
beside  the  Great  Captain. 

When  everybody  was  seated,  a  young  chieftain  with  a 
red  feather  twined  in  his  long  black  hair,  stepped  out  of 
the  semidarkness  at  the  edge  of  the  cabin  and  approached 
White  Cloud.  The  two  white  men  recognized  him.  He  was 
Flaming  Feather. 

In  his  outstretched  hand  he  reverently  carried  a  red 
stone  calumet  whose  stem  was  decorated  with  the  heads 
and  necks  of  birds  and  variously  colored  feathers.  This  he 
presented  to  his  father  who  drew  a  whiff  of  smoke  from 
it  and  handed  it  to  the  Blackrobe.  It  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  amid  the  deepest  silence. 

When  the  last  of  the  chieftains  had  performed  the 
ceremony  and  all  remained  quietly  waiting,  Father  Mar- 
quette arose  and  placing  a  large  necklace  of  red  beads  in 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Captain,  he  addressed  his  hosts. 

"By  this  gift  I  assure  you  that  we  seven  Frenchmen 
are  peacefully  voyaging  to  visit  the  nations  dwelling  along 
the  Great  River." 

His  second  gift  was  an  ivory  crucifix,  which  he  took 
from  his  cassock  pocket  and  held  up  before  his  hearers. 
"This  cross,"  he  said,  "is  the  sign  of  the  Great  Manitou 
who  created  all  of  us  and  died  bravely  after  unspeakable 
torture  to  save  us  from  the  torture  of  everlasting  fire. 
Keep  this  cross,  and  when  you  become  Christians,  keep 
the  Faith  this  cross  represents.  Before  four  moons  have 
passed,  I  will  return  to  you  and  instruct  you  in  the  Faith, 
which  you  call  the  Prayer." 

"And  this,"  he  said,  laying  a  belt  of  colored  wampum 
at  the  feet  of  White  Cloud,  "is  a  gift  to  remind  you  that 
the  Great  Captain  of  the  French  is  your  friend.  It  is  he 
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who  has  subdued  the  Iroquois  and  has  restored  peace 
everywhere." 

Finally  the  priest  displayed  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  painted  on  porcelain.  "In  presenting  you  with  this 
picture  of  the  Squaw  in  Blue,  who  loves  all  of  you,  her  chil- 
dren," he  concluded  with  glistening  eyes,  "we  beg  you  to 
tell  us  all  you  know  about  the  Great  River  and  the  sea 
and  about  the  nations  we  shall  meet  on  our  journey." 

Greatly  pleased,  the  old  Captain  stood  up  and  resting 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  little  slave,  whom  he  would  later 
present  to  his  guests  as  a  gift  of  great  value,  he  began  his 
speech. 

"I  thank  thee,  Blackrobe,  and  thee,  O  Frenchman,  for 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  come  to  visit  us.  Never 
has  the  earth  been  so  beautiful  or  the  sun  so  bright  as 
today.  Never  has  our  river  been  so  calm  or  so  clear  of 
rocks,  which  your  canoes  have  removed  in  passing.  Never 
has  our  tobacco  tasted  so  good  or  our  corn  appeared  so 
fine  as  we  now  see  them.  Here  is  my  son,  whom  I  give  to 
thee  to  show  thee  my  heart.  I  beg  thee  to  have  pity  on 
me  and  on  all  my  nation.  It  is  thou  who  knowest  the 
Great  Spirit  who  made  us  all.  It  is  thou  who  speakest  to 
Him  and  who  hearest  His  word.  Beg  Him  to  give  me  life 
and  health  until  my  work  is  done,  and  ask  Him  to  come 
and  dwell  with  us  in  order  to  make  us  know  Him." 

With  this  he  led  the  little  slave  forward  and  had  him  sit 
down  beside  the  Blackrobe. 

Then  from  the  hands  of  Flaming  Feather,  the  Captain 
received  a  mysterious  calumet  adorned  with  feathers  and 
the  head  of  a  parakeet.  This  was  a  gift  which  the  Illinois 
valued  more  highly  than  even  a  slave. 

"By  this  sacred  calumet,"  said  White  Cloud,  "I  express 
my  esteem  for  the  Great  Captain  of  the  French  whom 
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we  love  and  reverence  because  of  the  words  of  praise  you 
have  spoken." 

"And  this,"  he  said,  taking  from  Flaming  Feather  a  red 
scarf  woven  of  bear  and  buffalo  hair,  "is  the  sign  of  chief- 
tainship in  our  tribe.  By  it  I  wish  to  bind  you  to  me  and 
my  people.  By  it  I  warn  you  not  to  continue  your  journey. 
Farther  down  the  river  are  monsters  that  would  devour 
you  and  warring  nations  who  travel  in  long  canoes  and 
kill  every  stranger  who  ventures  into  their  territory. 
Blackrobe  and  Frenchman,  do  not  hurl  yourselves  into 
this  danger.  If  you  do  —  if  you  do,  you  are  dead  men.  I 
have  spoken." 

In  reply  to  the  Captain's  speech,  Father  Marquette 
warmly  thanked  him  for  his  repeated  invitation  to  visit 
the  Illinois,  for  Flaming  Feather's  heroic  loyalty  to  the 
white  men,  for  the  hospitality  he  and  Joliet  had  enjoyed 
and  for  White  Cloud's  words  of  warning. 

"But,"  continued  the  priest,  "do  not  waste  your  fears 
upon  us.  We  do  not  fear  death.  We  know  that  one  day 
we  must  die,  and  if  the  good  God  wishes  us  to  die  in  our 
attempt  to  make  Him  known  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  Him,  we  shall  cheerfully  give  our  lives  for  such  a 
cause." 

The  Blackrobe  sat  down.  And  the  chieftains,  unable  to 
understand  such  sentiments  as  they  had  just  heard,  shook 
their  heads. 

The  Council  was  over.  White  Cloud  signaled  to  one  of 
his  chieftains,  and  a  great  feast  began,  consisting  of  four 
courses.  A  stout  squaw,  carrying  a  large  wooden  platter  of 
saeamite.  entered  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  while  she 
held  the  dish  in  her  lap  as  she  squatted  in  front  of  the 
visitors,  one  of  the  chiefs  filled  a  stone  spoon  with  the  mix- 
ture and  fed  Father  Marquette  as  if  he  were  an  infant. 
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After  he  had  thus  given  him  four  heaping  spoonfuls  of  the 
food,  he  did  the  same  for  Joliet.  And  only  after  the  guests 
had  been  served  would  White  Cloud  himself  partake  of 
the  dinner. 

The  second  course  consisted  of  three  large  fish  on  a 
wooden  platter.  The  attending  chieftain  broke  off  some 
pieces  of  the  fish,  carefully  removed  the  bones  with  his 
grimy  fingers,  and  after  blowing  upon  the  pieces  to  cool 
them,  put  them  into  the  Blackrobe's  mouth. 

Next  in  order  came  a  good-sized  dog  that  had  just  been 
killed  and  which  two  husky  squaws  brought  in  —  head, 
hide,  claws  and  all  —  on  a  maple  slab.  When  Father 
Marquette,  however,  told  his  host  that  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  eat  this  kind  of  meat,  White  Cloud  ordered 
the  course  to  be  removed. 

The  last  course  was  a  joint  of  buffalo  meat,  the  fattest 
morsels  of  which,  after  being  blown  upon,  were  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  the  guests. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  White  Cloud  invited  the  two 
white  men  to  visit  the  cabins  of  his  people.  As  they 
stepped  out  into  the  welcome  sunlight  they  heard  a  bed- 
lam of  yelling,  screaming  children.  At  first  White  Cloud 
was  startled  and  the  white  men  wondered.  But  soon  it 
became  apparent  that  the  clamorous  group  was  enjoying 
some  game. 

"Captain  White  Cloud,"  a  shrill,  young  voice  called  as 
a  boy  of  thirteen  came  running  ahead  of  the  approaching 
group,  "Captain  White  Cloud,  look  what  we  captured." 

White  Cloud's  lips  trembled  and  the  wrinkles  in  his 
forehead  deepened,  but  he  did  not  speak.  A  moment  later, 
however,  when  he  saw  the  head  of  a  white  man  rising 
above  the  crowd  of  Indian  boys  he  became  genuinely 
troubled. 
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As  the  group  of  Illinois  boys  advanced,  two  little  twelve- 
year-old  braves,  grasping  the  arms  of  the  victim,  led  him 
forward  while  another  boy,  shouldering  a  man-sized 
musket,  marched  behind. 

"We  have  captured  an  enemy,"  shouted  the  thirteen- 
year-old  leader;  "he  was  skulking  behind  the  trees.  We 
took  his  thunderstick  away  from  him.  And  we  brought 
him  here.  Ugh!" 

When  Father  Marquette  and  Monsieur  Joliet  saw  that 
the  paleface  captive  was  no  other  than  their  own  comrade, 
Rene  La  Vigne,  they  instinctively  looked  at  one  another 
and  both  were  smiling.  The  genial  Blackrobe  easily  per- 
suaded the  Great  Captain  that  the  prisoner  was  entirely 
innocent  of  any  harmful  intentions,  and  poor  Rene,  with 
his  musket  restored  and  with  a  message  for  the  voy- 
ageurs  from  the  Blackrobe,  was  sent  back  to  his  camp 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  River. 

White  Cloud  dismissed  the  boys  with  a  warning  to  them 
to  be  respectful  to  the  palefaces,  and  proceeded  to  conduct 
his  visitors  through  the  village.  As  they  walked  through 
the  narrow  streets,  a  crier  went  on  ahead  calling  the 
people  out  of  their  wigwams.  Out  they  came,  hundreds  of 
Indians  to  see  the  strangers.  Many  ran  out  into  the  street 
with  gifts  for  the  white  men  —  belts,  garters,  and  other 
articles  made  of  woven  hair  dyed  red,  yellow,  and  gray. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  they  returned  from  their 
tour.  But  the  day's  program  was  not  finished.  In  answer 
to  the  call  of  the  buffalo  drums,  the  whole  village  turned 
out,  and  when  all  were  assembled  before  White  Cloud's 
cabin,  an  orator  announced  that  in  honor  of  the  French- 
men the  Calumet  Dance  would  be  performed  in  the  maple 
grove  just  beyond  the  village. 

To  the  maple  grove,  accordingly,  all  proceeded.  There 
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in  the  middle  of  a  cleared  space,  entirely  surrounded  by 
trees,  was  spread  a  large  mat  of  rushes  painted  in  various 
colors.  On  the  mat  rested  a  stuffed  parakeet  with  beau- 
tiful green  plumage.  To  the  right  of  the  bird  was  placed 
a  red  stone  calumet  magnificently  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  birds  and  a  festoon  of  colored  feathers.  And  all 
around  the  calumet  were  weapons  of  war  and  hunting  — 
tomahawks,  clubs,  knives,  bows  and  arrows. 

Father  Marquette  and  Monsieur  Joliet,  seated  on  reed 
mats  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  were  closely  observing  the 
details  of  the  setting  when  they  heard  from  the  woods 
behind  them  the  sound  of  singing  voices.  As  they  listened, 
the  chorus  grew  louder.  The  singers  were  approaching  the 
arena.  Soon  the  leader  of  the  singers,  a  painted  warrior  in 
feathered  headdress  came  treading  into  the  clearing,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  cadence  of  the  music.  The  other  singers 
followed,  all  moving  rhythmically  and  singing  in  perfect 
harmony. 

The  leader,  with  a  graceful  rhythmical  gesture,  stooped 
down,  took  up  the  calumet,  placed  it  to  his  lips,  inhaled 
and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  parakeet. 
Then  he  raised  the  calumet  above  his  head,  held  it  out 
before  him  in  every  direction,  making  it  dance  meantime 
to  the  tempo  of  the  song. 

Each  of  the  singers  in  turn  repeated  the  actions  of  the 
leader,  and  one  by  one  they  danced  away  and  took  their 
places  under  the  branches  while  they  continued  their 
singing.  When  the  last  of  the  singers  had  glided  out  of 
the  arena,  the  calumet  dancer  appeared.  He  took  up  the 
sacred  peace  pipe  and  in  graceful  rhythmic  motion  per- 
formed a  pantomime  that  was  beautiful  and  significant. 
Now  he  would  offer  the  calumet  to  the  sun  for  the  sun  to 
smoke  it;  then  he  would  lower  it  to  the  earth;  now  he 
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would  spread  its  wings  and  dart  across  the  arena  as  if 
flying;  and  again  he  would  dance  around  the  edge  of  the 
open  space  holding  out  the  pipe  as  if  inviting  the  spec- 
tators to  smoke  it. 

The  dancer  put  the  calumet  back  in  its  place  and  left 
the  arena.  Immediately  a  drum  began  sounding,  and  keep- 
ing time  to  its  beat,  a  young  chieftain  in  war  paint  and 
feathers  moved  stealthily  out  upon  the  field  and  caught 
up  the  calumet.  It  was  Flaming  Feather.  He  beckoned  to 
a  young  brave  in  the  crowd  to  come  out  and  choose  his 
weapons  for  a  combat. 

The  young  warrior  answered  the  challenge.  Taking  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  a  tomahawk  from  the  mat,  he  pre- 
tended to  attack  Flaming  Feather.  The  latter  with  only 
the  calumet  as  his  weapon  parried  the  blows  for  a  while, 
then  took  to  flight  while  the  warrior  pursued.  Suddenly 
Flaming  Feather  turned,  held  up  the  calumet,  and  the 
warrior  fled.  And  so  the  combat  proceeded,  now  slow,  now 
fast,  keeping  time  with  the  rhythmic  harmony  of  the 
voices  and  the  drums.  The  combat  ended  in  a  victory  for 
Flaming  Feather  and  the  sacred  calumet. 

When  the  cheers  of  the  spectators  died  away,  Flaming 
Feather  stood  in  the  center  of  the  arena,  ready  to  deliver 
the  oration,  which  according  to  custom  was  to  be  given 
by  the  victor  of  the  combat.  Usually  the  speaker  would 
recount  in  his  loftiest,  most  flowery  style  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  the  victories  he  had  won,  the 
scalps  and  captives  he  had  taken  and  similar  exploits, 
most  of  which  were  already  well  known  to  the  audience. 
But  Flaming  Feather  had  a  more  interesting  story  to 
narrate  and  he  told  it  briefly  and  simply  without  brag- 
gadocio. He  related  how  he  had  been  sent  to  St.  Ignace 
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with  six  companions  to  invite  the  Blackrobe  to  bring  the 
Prayer  to  his  people,  how  he  and  his  men  had  been  at- 
tacked at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and  his  braves  had 
been  slain,  how  he  had  been  received  by  Father  Andre 
and  the  Sauks  at  De  Pere,  how  he  had  been  entertained 
by  the  Hurons  at  St.  Ignace,  how  on  his  return  journey 
he  was  captured  by  the  Sioux  at  the  junction  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi,  how  he  rescued  the  Blackrobe  and 
his  companions  and  how  he  left  the  white  men  to  join  his 
fellow  Illinois  on  a  scouting  expedition. 

"For  many  moons,"  he  went  on,  "we  have  waited  for 
the  Blackrobe.  Now  he  is  here"  —  the  speaker  pointed 
dramatically  to  Father  Marquette.  "He  has  come  to  bring 
us  the  Prayer.  My  father,  the  Great  Captain,  wishes  all 
of  us  to  open  our  ears  to  the  Blackrobe.  The  Blackrobe 
does  not  speak  with  a  split  tongue.  He  speaks  the  words 
of  the  Great  Manitou  who  created  us.  He  brings  us  the 
Prayer,  which  is  the  word  of  life  —  the  word  that  will 
save  us  and  bring  us  to  the  Blessed  Land  of  the  Hereafter. 
I  have  spoken." 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  advanced  with  eight  red-scarfed 
chieftains  to  the  center  of  the  arena.  He  placed  a  fine  robe 
of  beaver  skin  over  the  shoulders  of  Flaming  Feather,  and 
Flaming  Feather  presented  him  with  the  calumet.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  took  a  puff  from  the  pipe,  passed  it 
to  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  did  likewise  and  it  passed  along 
on  to  the  eight  chieftains.  The  chieftains  then  marched  to 
the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Black- 
robe. One  of  them  beckoned  to  Father  Marquette  to  get 
up  and  follow  them  into  the  arena.  The  surprised  Black- 
robe complied  with  their  wishes.  They  escorted  him  to  the 
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center  of  the  field.  The  master  of  ceremonies  took  the 
sacred  calumet  from  one  of  the  chiefs  and  with  great 
ceremony  presented  it  to  Father  Marquette. 

Realizing  that  he  had  been  honored  as  very  few  indi- 
viduals are  honored  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  the  mission- 
ary glowingly  thanked  them  for  their  warm  hospitality, 
for  their  beautiful  entertainment  and  for  the  signal  honors 
they  had  lavished  upon  him. 

"It  is  growing  late,"  he  said  in  conclusion;  "the  sun  no 
longer  shines  in  the  western  heavens.  Soon  darkness  will 
descend  upon  your  charming  village.  But  tonight  I  will 
sleep  under  the  roof  of  your  beloved  Great  Captain,  and 
tomorrow  I  will  tell  you  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit." 
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'FTER  a  restful  night's 
sleep  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Great  Captain,  the  two  white 
men  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  buffalo  drums  sum- 
moning the  village  to  a  powwow. 

"Helas!"  cried  Joliet  as  he  dazedly  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  about  the  cabin,  "we  are  alone.  Our  friends 
are  early  risers." 

"Or  we  are  late  risers,  perhaps,"  the  missionary  replied; 
"at  any  rate,"  he  added,  "we  had  a  good  sleep.  I  trust 
our  voyageurs  down  beside  the  river  slept  as  soundly." 

Pulling  back  the  flap  of  the  wigwam,  Father  Marquette 
found  the  sun  high  and  the  village  astir.  He  called  to  his 
companion  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"Louis!  my  Louis!  Come!" 

Joliet  leaped  to  his  feet  and  followed  the  priest  outside. 
From  their  place  of  vantage  on  the  rising  ground  directly 
in  front  of  White  Cloud's  cabin,  the  two  Frenchmen  gazed 
in  wonder  at  that  assembly  of  the  Illinois,  a  silent  billow- 
ing sea  of  feathered  crests  flashing  their  bright  colors  in 
the  sunlight. 

And  still  they  came,  more  and  more  braves,  from  every 
direction,  silently  taking  their  places  in  the  closely  packed 
multitude.  At  their  head  and  facing  them  stood  White 
Cloud,  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Illinois.  Straight  as  an 
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arrow,  despite  his  seventy-six  years,  he  surveyed  his  for- 
midable army  of  warriors,  and  his  very  presence  awed 
them  to  silence. 

When  all  were  assembled,  White  Cloud,  accompanied  by 
five  chiefs,  quickly  turned  and  strode  briskly  toward  his 
wigwam.  Halting  abruptly  before  his  paleface  guests  he 
extended  his  hand  to  each  of  them  in  turn. 

"It  is  good,  Blackrobe,"  he  said  to  Father  Marquette. 

"It  is  good,  Frenchman,"  to  Monsieur  Joliet. 

Then  without  further  ceremony,  he  and  his  chiefs 
squatted  on  the  gray  turf  in  front  of  his  wigwam,  and 
White  Cloud  beckoned  to  the  two  white  men  to  join  him 
in  the  little  circle.  Immediately  all  the  braves  followed 
the  example  of  their  Captain  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
silent  assembly  became  a  noisy  powwow. 

They  had  scarcely  seated  themselves  when  suddenly 
ten  pairs  of  squaws  appeared,  each  pair  bearing  a  huge 
chunk  of  buffalo  barbecue  on  a  wooden  slab.  According 
to  custom,  Father  Marquette  and  Monsieur  Joliet  were 
ceremoniously  fed  at  the  hands  of  a  chieftain,  and  only 
after  the  guests  of  honor  had  been  served  would  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  chiefs  partake  of  the  feast.  The  rest  of  the 
assembly,  however,  as  soon  as  the  food  was  placed  within 
reach,  fell  to  with  less  ceremony. 

Once  the  banquet  was  well  under  way,  there  was  little 
or  no  talking.  Indians  believe  in  doing  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  doing  it  well.  But  as  no  Indian  feast  is  complete  with- 
out its  speeches,  the  speeches  followed. 

The  oratory  was  opened  by  Flaming  Feather.  From  his 
position  beside  his  father,  he  arose  and  delivered  an  un- 
usually sincere  panegyric  on  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Black- 
robe  and  the  stout-hearted  bravery  of  Joliet.  These  two 
Frenchmen  and  their  five  companions,  he  told  his  listeners, 
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had  courageously  faced  unspeakable  dangers  to  bring  the 
message  of  peace  from  the  Great  Captain  of  the  French 
and  the  message  of  salvation  from  the  Manitou  of  mani- 
tous  who  created  the  world  and  dwells  now  in  the  glorious 
Land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Flaming  Feather  sat  down.  White  Cloud  himself  was 
the  next  speaker.  But  before  rising  to  address  his  audience 
he  reverently  accepted  the  calumet  from  one  of  his  chiefs, 
took  three  puffs,  each  time  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  into 
the  air;  then  he  handed  the  pipe  to  Father  Marquette. 
When  the  two  guests  had  completed  the  formality  of 
smoking  the  calumet,  White  Cloud  stood  up  and  began 
his  oration.  He  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  zeal  and 
bravery  of  his  honored  guests,  but  he  repeated  his  warn- 
ing to  them  that  if  they  proceeded  farther  down  the  river, 
they  were  dead  men.  "Twelve  moons  ago,"  he  said, 
"twenty-five  of  my  braves  took  to  the  southward  trail  to 
hunt  buffaloes.  They  met  one  of  the  warlike  tribes  that 
dwell  upon  the  shores  of  the  Great  River.  And  did  they 
return?"  White  Cloud  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a 
handful  of  dust  which  he  held  for  a  moment  in  his  open 
palm,  and  then  in  one  puff  blew  from  his  hand. 

"Blackrobe,"  he  continued,  "I  am  an  old  man.  I  shall 
not  see  many  more  moons.  I  have  waited  and  waited  — 
my  people  have  waited  with  me  —  for  you  and  for  the 
message  you  have  come  from  so  far  to  bring  to  us.  Stay 
with  us  and  teach  us  to  know  the  Great  Spirit  who  made 
the  world.  I  and  my  people  will  love  Him  and  make  His 
words  our  actions. 

"If  you  love  the  Great  Manitou,  if  you  love  us,  if  you 
care  at  all  about  your  own  scalp,  do  not  —  do  not  turn 
your  canoe  southward.  Stay  with  us.  Stay  —  stay  — " 
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The  voice  of  the  old  Captain  quavered  and  broke.  He 
slumped  to  his  place  on  the  ground  beside  his  chiefs. 

Father  Marquette  arose.  He  opened  his  lips,  but  for  a 
moment,  choked  by  emotion,  he  could  not  speak. 

"Venerable  Captain  and  brave  Illinois  men,"  he  began, 
slowly,  hesitantly,  "my  heart  is  full  —  full  to  overflow- 
ing. I  can  hardly  speak  —  but  my  fluttering  heart  and 
my  halting,  trembling  tongue  tell  you  how  I  feel  toward 
you  —  you,  Great  Captain  and  you  —  men. 

"You  are  called  'the  Men'  —  and  men  you  are  —  brave 
men.  You  look  danger  and  death  in  the  face  and  do  not 
look  away.  Monsieur  Joliet,  here,  and  I,  we  are  palefaces, 
but  we  are  no  cowards.  We  fear  no  one  —  nothing  — 
but  the  Great  God.  It  is  His  will  that  we  should  finish  the 
journey  we  have  begun.  If  we  die  in  attempting  to  fulfill 
His  wishes,  we  shall  die  joyfully.  But  have  no  fear.  God  is 
our  protector.  We  shall  return  to  you,  and  then  I  shall 
continue  the  message  which  I  am  to  begin  now." 

For  more  than  an  hour  Father  Marquette  spoke  to  that 
Illinois  audience  in  simple,  childlike,  graphic  language 
that  held  their  attention  to  the  last  word.  There  was  no 
halting  now  in  his  speech.  The  words  gushed  to  his  lips 
from  his  overflowing,  priestly  heart.  He  told  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  man's  fall,  of  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise  and  God's  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  He  de- 
scribed the  long  yearning  of  generation  after  generation 
of  God's  chosen  people  for  the  Advent  of  the  Promised 
One  and  of  their  rejection  of  Him  when  He  appeared 
among  them.  In  burning,  throbbing  words  he  pictured  the 
Blessed  Redeemer,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  as  He  went 
about,  healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  blind  eyes  and  to 
blind  minds,  teaching,  consoling  and  blessing  the  people. 

The  Blackrobe  transported  his  listeners  to  the  upper 
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room  where  the  Blessed  Master  rose  to  a  new  height  of 
love  by  giving  His  Body  and  Blood  as  food  and  drink  to 
His  Apostles,  one  of  whom  immediately  went  out  and  be- 
trayed Him.  From  the  upper  room  the  priest  led  his  rapt 
audience  out  into  the  darkness  of  Gethsemane;  he  de- 
scribed the  agony,  the  coming  of  the  mob,  the  arrest,  the 
unspeakable  trial  at  the  house  of  Caiphas,  the  long  bitter 
night  of  torment  in  prison,  the  vacillation  of  Pilate,  the 
brutal  scourging  of  the  innocent  Son  of  God,  the  way  of 
the  cross  and  Calvary. 

The  missionary  paused,  and  during  that  moment  of 
breathless  silence  it  seemed  to  his  listeners  that  the  gloom 
of  Calvary  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  like  a  great 
blanket  of  darkness.  Then  the  scene  changed,  and  with  it, 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Darkness  gave  place  to  light, 
sorrow  to  joy,  death  to  life.  There  was  a  ringing  note  of 
triumph  in  the  priest's  voice  as  he  thrilled  his  audience 
with  the  simple,  sublime  story  of  the  resurrection,  of  the 
forty  glorious  days  that  followed  and  finally  of  the  swift, 
breath-taking  climax  of  Christ's  Ascension  to  His  throne 
of  dazzling,  never-ending  glory. 

"But  the  Son  of  God,"  he  continued,  "has  not  left  us 
orphans.  During  His  days  on  earth  He  founded  His 
Church  whose  preachers  were  to  go  forth  and  teach  all 
nations.  The  Church  is  the  living,  lasting  voice  of  Christ 
coming  to  us  down  through  the  ages.  His  words  you  have 
heard  today  from  my  lips  just  as  truly  as  those  people  of 
long  ago  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John." 

Father  Marquette  concluded  by  explaining  to  the  Illi- 
nois how  they  could  become  Christians.  They  must  keep 
in  their  thoughts  what  he  had  told  them;  they  must  attend 
regularly  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  Flaming  Feather 
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who  had  been  delegated  by  the  missionary  to  teach  them; 
they  must  abandon  the  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  medicine  men;  they  must  keep  the  commandments. 

The  priest  sat  down.  White  Cloud,  placing  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  Flaming  Feather  and  of  another  chief- 
tain at  his  side  for  support,  slowly,  painfully  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"Blackrobe,"  he  gasped,  "Blackrobe — " 

The  white-haired  old  Captain  tottered  and  nearly  fell, 
but  he  grasped  the  shoulder  of  his  son  and  with  great 
effort  held  himself  in  a  standing  position. 

All  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  venerable  Captain  as  he 
paused,  breathing  heavily  and  making  a  brave  attempt  to 
steady  himself. 

"Blackrobe,"  he  began  again,  but  his  voice  now  was 
hoarse  and  weak,  "you  —  must  —  not  —  go." 

He  lost  his  balance  and  started  to  fall.  Flaming  Feather 
sprang  up  to  catch  him,  but  before  he  could  do  so,  the  old 
Captain  had  slumped  headlong  to  the  ground. 

Marquette,  Joliet,  and  the  circle  of  chieftains  were  on 
their  feet,  crowding  about  the  stricken  man,  staring  at 
him  in  helpless  amazement.  Flaming  Feather,  supporting 
the  Captain's  head  with  his  arm,  called  to  him  but  there 
was  no  response. 

"Water,"  cried  Flaming  Feather.  "Get  some  water." 

One  of  the  chiefs  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng 
of  Indians,  who  had  by  now  closed  in  on  the  circle  of 
chieftains  around  the  Great  Captain,  and  as  soon  as  he 
emerged  from  the  crowd  he  let  out  a  shrieking  yell  and 
bounded  off  like  a  hunted  rabbit  toward  his  own  wigwam. 

In  response  to  his  call,  a  stolid  squaw  brought  him  a 
gourd  full  of  water  which  he  silently  took  from  her  and 
hurried  back  to  the  dying  Captain. 
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Meanwhile  Joliet  had  taken  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  the  Blackrobe.  Removing  the  stopper,  Father 
Marquette  quickly  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  be- 
tween White  Cloud's  lips.  A  moment  later,  the  old 
Captain  opened  his  eyes. 

"Blackrobe,  here  is  the  water."  Father  Marquette  took 
the  gourd  from  the  hands  of  the  panting  chief  and  tend- 
erly bathed  the  temples  of  the  prostrate  man. 

"Blackrobe!"  It  was  the  faint  voice  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain. Slowly,  with  great  effort  he  spoke,  but  every  word 
was  distinct  and  clear. 

"Blackrobe,  I  am  going  —  going  —  into  the  sunset  — 
to  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  — " 

"Captain  White  Cloud,"  Father  Marquette  raised  his 
voice  so  that  not  only  the  Captain  but  all  the  assembled 
Indians  could  hear,  "do  you  wish  to  become  a  Christian?" 

"I  wish  to  be  a  Christian,"  came  the  faint  but  deliberate 
answer. 

"Do  you  believe  in  all  the  things  I  have  told  you?" 

"I  believe  all." 

For  some  minutes  the  priest  and  the  Great  Captain 
prayed  together  adoring  God,  professing  their  faith  in 
Him,  their  hope  in  His  promises,  their  love  for  Him,  their 
sorrow  for  having  offended  Him. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Blackrobe,  the  great  crowd  of  Illi- 
nois fell  to  their  knees.  It  was  a  solemn  moment,  and  the 
hushed  throng  of  Indians  seemed  to  feel  its  significance. 

The  blackrobed  priest  took  the  gourd  of  water  from  one 
of  the  chiefs,  poured  it  out  upon  the  upturned  brow  of 
the  Great  Captain,  and  his  voice  speaking  the  ancient 
Latin  tongue,  broke  the  awe-inspiring  silence. 

"White  Cloud,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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The  ceremony  over,  the  crowd  still  remained  silent, 
motionless.  After  a  few  moments,  the  priest  ordered  four 
of  the  chiefs  to  carry  the  Great  Captain  to  his  cabin.  But 
as  they  approached  to  lift  him  to  their  shoulders,  his  head 
sunk  like  a  dead  weight  into  the  arms  of  his  son,  Flaming 
Feather.  The  Great  Captain  was  dead. 
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[T  THREE  o'clock  that 
afternoon  Father  Marquette,  Monsieur  Joliet,  and  their 
five  companions  were  bidding  farewell  to  the  hundreds 
of  Illinois  Indians  who  thronged  the  shore  of  the  Great 
River.  Little  Eagle,  the  ten-year-old  Indian  slave  boy 
who  had  been  given  to  the  Frenchmen  by  the  late  Great 
Captain,  timidly  climbed  aboard  the  Blackrobe's  canoe 
and  settled  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  new  master. 

As  the  two  canoes  shot  out  into  the  stream,  Father 
Marquette  standing  upright  in  his  little  craft  raised  his 
right  hand  in  benediction. 

"Farewell,  Blackrobe,"  came  the  throaty  chorus  from 
the  shore. 

"Farewell,  Frenchmen,  farewell,"  and  the  guttural 
valedictions  became  a  babel  of  voices  that  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  as  the  explorers  paddled  lustily  down  the 
river. 

It  was  after  sundown  when  they  beached  their  canoes 
on  a  luxuriant,  green  island,  where  they  roasted  buffalo 
steaks,  chatted  and  smoked  awhile  and  then  fell  asleep 
under  the  stars  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  million  singing 
cicadas. 

Early  the  next  morning  Little  Eagle  roused  the  slum- 
bering adventurers  when  he  burst  into  camp  crying  glee- 
fully in  the  Illinois  language. 
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"Blackrobe!  Blackrobe!  Look!  Mulberries!"  And  he 
triumphantly  displayed  two  handfuls  of  his  luscious 
discovery. 

Father  Marquette  cautiously  tasted  one  of  the  berries 
and  pronounced  it  not  only  edible  but  quite  delicious. 
Whereupon  the  company  of  explorers  became  for  the 
nonce  a  berry-picking  expedition.  And  all  that  day  they 
feasted  on  mulberries  —  a  rare  delicacy  to  those  pioneers 
whose  menu  was  generally  rather  restricted  and 
monotonous. 

Little  Eagle,  ever  on  the  alert  for  novelty,  discovered 
many  other  products  of  the  region,  which  he  invariably 
brought  back  to  Father  Marquette  for  his  inspection.  The 
Blackrobe  gingerly  tasted  the  unknown  fruits  and  berries 
and  jotted  down  notes  about  them  in  his  Journal.  One  day 
Little  Eagle,  who  was  familiar  with  most  of  these  products, 
furtively  watched  his  new  master  as  the  latter  bit  into  a 
persimmon  and  suddenly  puckered  his  lips. 

"You  little  rascal,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  looking  up  to 
see  Little  Eagle  dancing  away  in  glee,  "you  knew  how 
that  tasted  and  you  would  not  warn  me." 

"Persimmons  are  good  to  eat,"  the  little  Redskin  ex- 
plained proudly,  "but  not  in  summer.  First  the  frost  must 
bite  them;  then  the  Blackrobe  may  bite  them." 

The  missionary  laughed  at  the  joke  on  himself,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  completely  won  the  heart  of  the  young 
Indian.  During  the  rest  of  the  journey  the  priest  and 
Little  Eagle  were  inseparable  comrades. 

Curled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  as  the  expedition 
proceeded,  Little  Eagle  would  sit  facing  Father  Mar- 
quette regaling  him  with  a  constant  flow  of  talk  punc- 
tuated by  amusing  questions  which  betrayed  his  wealth  of 
heathen  superstitions.  Demons,  according  to  his  belief, 
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lurked  everywhere  —  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  in  trees 
and  rocks  and  fields  —  awaiting  their  opportunity  to 
pounce  upon  their  victim  and  scalp  him  or  to  grind  him 
to  powder  with  their  enormous  jaws. 

The  canoes,  propelled  by  vigorous  strokes  and  a  steady 
current,  were  moving  rapidly,  and  Little  Eagle  was  chat- 
ting away  at  a  great  rate,  when  suddenly  he  glanced  up 
at  the  face  of  the  towering  bluff  that  rose  perpendicularly 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Abruptly  he  ceased  speaking  and  a  look  of  deathly 
terror  contorted  his  features.  With  a  piercing  scream  that 
shattered  the  wilderness  silence,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  cowered  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

"What  is  it,  Little  Eagle?"  asked  Father  Marquette 
in  alarm  as  the  occupants  of  both  canoes  turned  ques- 
tioning, fearful  looks  toward  the  frightened  young 
Indian. 

"Demons! — demons!"  he  cried.  And  he  pointed  up 
to  the  high  bluff  at  their  left. 

All  eyes  turned  upward  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
Little  Eagle.  Rene,  in  his  sudden  fright,  dropped  his 
paddle  into  the  water. 

"Holy  Mother,  protect  us,"  he  shrieked,  throwing  up 
his  arms  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  Meanwhile,  Joliet  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  rescued  the  paddle  just  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

"Messieurs,"  shouted  the  Blackrobe  smiling,  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  wonted  composure,  "it  is  a  startling  sight, 
but  thank  God,  it  is  only  a  picture.  It  cannot  harm  us." 
Then  more  softly  he  spoke  to  Little  Eagle.  "Look,  Little 
Eagle,  look  up  at  the  painted  monsters." 

Reassured  by  the  Blackrobe's  surprising  bravery,  the 
boy  looked  up.  The  voyageurs  stopped  paddling,  and  the 
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whole  company  gazed  in  speechless  awe  at  the  demons 
that  had  so  thoroughly  frightened  the  little  Redskin.  They 
saw,  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  sheer  bluff,  seemingly  in- 
accessible to  human  hand,  two  huge  painted  monsters, 
made  of  colored  clay.  Green  scales  covered  their  massive 
bodies.  They  had  ugly  human  heads  with  bright  red  eyes, 
the  horns  of  deer  and  tigerlike  beards.  Coiled  about  the 
scaly  bodies  were  long  black  tails  that  spread  out  at  the 
ends  like  fish  tails,  colored  green  and  black. 

Despite  his  show  of  placidity  in  the  presence  of  Little 
Eagle,  Father  Marquette  confided  to  his  Journal  that 
evening  that  he  was  at  first  not  a  little  shaken  by  the 
sight  of  those  weird  painted  creatures  leering  down  upon 
him  from  the  side  of  the  bluff. 

Paddling  serenely  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Great 
River,  the  adventurers  were  still  talking  of  the  monsters 
when,  without  warning  they  found  themselves  being  swept 
sidewise  by  a  cross  current  in  the  river.  Before  they  real- 
ized what  was  happening,  they  were  caught  in  a  flood  of 
yellow,  muddy  water  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  another 
river  which  violently  bore  their  canoes  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Simultaneously  a  large  cluster  of  driftwood 
shot  past  the  prow  of  Father  Marquette's  canoe.  Large 
trees,  branches  and  all,  swirled  by.  The  two  canoes  were 
tossed  like  chips  on  the  turbulent  water,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  vigorous  and  dexterous  paddling  that  the  men 
kept  their  little  crafts  from  upsetting  or  from  being 
demolished  by  collision  with  floating  driftwood. 

"And  that's  the  Missouri  River,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette, when  the  danger  was  past  and  the  brawny  voy- 
ageurs  again  had  their  canoes  under  control.  "You  see 
now  why  it  is  called  the  'Big  Muddy.'  " 

"The  Missouri,"  Joliet  returned,  "leads  to  other  water- 
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ways  in  the  West  that  flow  into  the  California  Sea." 

"Yes,  my  Louis,"  the  priest  agreed,  "and  this  Great 
River  of  the  Conception,  flowing  steadily  southward,  must 
certainly  empty  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  O  Mary  Im- 
maculate," he  murmured  softly,  "if  it  is  thy  wish  and  the 
will  of  the  Divine  Son,  how  gladly  will  I  explore  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  bring  the  Gospel  to  thy  neglected  children 
dwelling  on  its  banks." 

But  the  hardships  of  the  present  expedition  were  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  the  failing  strength  of  the  young  Black- 
robe,  and  he  would  have  to  leave  to  others  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work  he  was  beginning.  Day  after  day  he  took 
his  turn  at  the  paddle,  cheerfully  relieving  his  companions 
and  betraying  no  sign  of  the  growing  weakness  which  was 
to  bring  him  to  an  early  grave. 

As  they  journeyed  farther  and  farther  southward,  they 
encountered  more  and  more  mosquitoes  and  more  fero- 
cious ones. 

"We  have  seen  and  felt  mosquitoes  before,"  remarked 
Father  Marquette  one  evening  as  the  explorers  sat  about 
their  fire  after  supper,  "but  this  seems  to  be  their  native 
home." 

"Eh  bien,"  Joliet  replied,  "and  they  are  a  more  vicious 
breed,  too.  Why,  they  seem  to  bite  into  your  very  soul." 

That  night,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pierre,  they  decided  to 
rig  up  on  each  of  the  canoes,  a  sort  of  cabin  made  of 
blankets  to  shield  themselves  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  and  from  the  biting  stings  of  mosquitoes.  These 
cabins,  moreover,  would  serve  as  sails  to  assist  the 
paddlers. 

Consequently,  a  favorable  wind  the  next  morning 
made  the  paddling  an  easy  task,  and  the  canoes  were 
drifting  downstream  at  a  merry  clip  when  suddenly  the 
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current  quickened  and  at  the  same  moment  a  roar  of 
rushing  waters  reached  the  ears  of  the  explorers. 

The  men  in  the  canoes  looked  and  listened  aghast.  Pierre 
quickly  seized  the  paddle  from  the  hand  of  Francois 
Renard  and  drove  it  deep  into  the  water  to  prevent  the 
canoe  from  crashing  into  a  large  rock  toward  which  the 
violent  current  was  sweeping  them. 

"It  is  the  Devil's  Trap,"  screamed  Little  Eagle.  "Listen 
to  the  demons  howl!  Ugh,  we  are  dead  men." 

Great  shafts  of  rock  loomed  ahead.  The  roar  of  the 
angry  flood  became  deafening.  And  the  light  canoes,  with 
their  cargo  of  frightened  humanity,  plunged  hissingly 
with  the  current,  through  a  shower  of  flying  water. 

Above  the  thunder  of  the  rapids,  Father  Marquette's 
voice  boomed  out  calmly.  "Steady  now,  messieurs!  Every- 
body sit  quietly!" 

It  took  every  ounce  of  Pierre's  vigorous  manhood  to 
guide  the  canoe,  and  the  rushing  current  did  the  rest.  The 
canoes  shot  like  a  cataract  into  a  tortuous,  narrow  channel 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  jagged  rock  walls  twenty 
feet  high.  The  men  held  their  breath.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  they  emerged  from  the  channel.  But  there,  fresh 
danger  stared  them  in  the  face.  Directly  in  front  of  them, 
rose  a  rocky  island  against  which  the  full  current  dashed, 
and  by  which  it  was  violently  flung  back  against  the  on- 
coming rush  of  waters,  sending  up  a  prodigious  shower 
of  glistening  spray. 

"Ugh,  we  are  gone,"  cried  the  little  Indian. 

Father  Marquette  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  and  there- 
after he  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mary's  assistance 
coupled  with  the  strong  arms  and  the  quick  thinking  of 
Pierre  Porteret. 

His  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  Pierre  plunged  his 
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paddle  half  its  length  into  the  furious  rapids,  and  the 
canoe  swerved  sharply  to  the  left.  The  second  canoe, 
guided  by  Joliet,  followed.  A  moment  later  they  were 
drifting  rapidly  but  safely  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
Great  River. 

"Well,  Little  Eagle,"  said  Father  Marquette  smiling, 
"those  demons  were  not  so  terrible  after  all." 

"Ugh,  they  are  terrible,  Blackrobe,  but  —  but  we  shot 
past  them  so  fast  that  they  could  not  get  hold  of  us." 

"But  they  didn't  even  see  us,"  replied  the  Blackrobe 
derisively. 

"Didn't  see  us?" 

"No,  Little  Eagle,  you  see  they  have  no  eyes." 

"Ugh,"  grunted  Little  Eagle  incredulously,  "what  kind 
of  demons  would  they  be  without  eyes?" 

"They  would  be  no  demons  at  all,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette, "and  that's  just  the  kind  of  demons  there  are 
back  there." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Little  Eagle  to  detach  him- 
self from  his  cherished  superstitions,  but  gradually  he  was 
learning  to  place  more  and  more  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  friendly,  fatherly  Blackrobe. 

A  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  (the 
Beautiful)  River,  the  explorers  noted  extensive  beds  of 
purple,  violet,  and  red  clay  protruding  from  the  clifflike 
banks  of  the  Great  River.  On  looking  more  closely  they 
discovered  also  some  rich  veins  of  iron  ore.  Had  they  been 
prospectors  they  undoubtedly  would  have  tarried  here. 
But  they  were  only  explorers,  and  the  lure  of  the  Great 
River  urged  them  on  and  on  as  fast  as  paddles  and  sails 
could  propel  them. 

Finally,  on  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  the  village  of 
the  hospitable  Illinois,  they  sighted  another  tribe  of  In- 
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dians.  Father  Marquette,  with  a  telescope  to  his  eye  was 
the  first  to  see  them. 

He  handed  the  glass  to  Little  Eagle,  bidding  him  to 
scan  the  left  bank  in  the  distance. 

"Ugh,  they  are  Chickasaws.  See,  Blackrobe,"  he  cried, 
returning  the  mysterious  instrument  to  his  master,  "they 
are  all  armed  with  thundersticks,  and  they  are  guarding 
the  river.  Ugh,  Chickasaws!  They  are  fighting  demons!" 

"Are  they  Chickasaws?"  shouted  Joliet  from  the  other 
canoe. 

"Very  likely  they  are,"  came  the  Blackrobe's  reply. 

"I  had  devoutly  hoped  they  would  not  be  at  home  when 
we  called,"  said  Joliet,  as  he  drew  his  canoe  up  alongside 
the  missionary's.  "They  are,"  he  added  gravely,  "the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  these  devilish  tribes." 

The  lips  of  the  Blackrobe  moved  in  prayer.  Then  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  no  tinge  of  fear  in  his  voice. 

"Have  no  fear,  my  Louis.  We  have  White  Cloud's 
calumet  to  intercede  for  us,  and  a  more  powerful  inter- 
cessor in  heaven." 

But  Joliet  had  heard  too  much  of  the  murderous  Chick- 
asaws to  be  convinced  so  easily. 

"If  they  are  Chickasaws,"  he  insisted,  "we  may  have  to 
fight  our  way  through." 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  waiting  savages,  their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed.  The  Indians  were  indeed  Chick- 
asaws and  they  lined  the  bank,  each  warrior  holding  a 
musket  in  readiness,  only  awaiting  the  order  of  their 
Chief. 

"Messieurs,"  commanded  Joliet,  "have  your  muskets 
ready." 

The  Frenchmen  drew  in  their  paddles  and  seized  their 
flintlocks.  As  they  did  so,  there  was  a  movement  on  the 
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shore,  and  muttered  grunts  passed  along  the  line  of 
Chickasaws. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Marquette,  standing  in  his  canoe, 
was  holding  the  peace  pipe  aloft  as  if  offering  it  to  the 
armed  savages  on  the  shore.  He  shouted  to  them  in  the 
Huron  tongue. 

"We  come  in  peace." 

The  Chief,  keeping  one  eye  on  the  canoes,  spoke  to 
some  of  his  warriors.  Then  he  shouted  to  the  white  men 
in  imperfect  Huron. 

"We  are  Chickasaws." 

Thinking  they  had  not  understood  him,  Father  Mar- 
quette, still  holding  the  calumet  toward  them,  repeated: 

"We  come  in  peace." 

Another  movement  stirred  the  line  of  savages,  and  after 
a  tense  moment,  the  Chief  uttered  a  shrill  cry  that  sent 
cold  shivers  down  each  Frenchman's  spine. 

"It  is  a  declaration  of  war,"  exclaimed  Joliet.  And  every 
man  in  the  two  canoes  grasped  his  musket  with  a  firmer 
hold. 

Pierre,  rising  to  his  feet  and  still  grasping  his  musket, 
spoke  into  the  ear  of  the  calm  Blackrobe  in  a  voice  that 
shook  with  emotion. 

"Mon  pere,"  he  said,  "if  I  should  not  return  with  you 
to  De  Pere,  tell  Marie  that  I  died  thinking  of  her  and 
loving  her." 
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iONSIEUR  LE  COMPTE 
DE  MONTFORT  sat  alone  in  his  study  at  De  Pere  going 
over  the  details  of  a  great  project  that  for  some  days  had 
been  engrossing  his  attention.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of 
life  in  the  growing  village  beside  the  Fox  River,  he  was 
sponsoring  and  supervising  a  grand  outdoor  fete.  The 
place  had  already  been  selected  —  a  near-by  grove  of 
tamaracks,  which  was  being  cleared  for  the  occasion  — 
and  preparations  down  to  the  last  detail  were  in  the  hands 
of  enthusiastic  assistants. 

That  the  thoughtful  Count  had  more  subtle  reasons  for 
this  great  event  than  appeared  on  the  surface  is  not  a 
matter  for  present  discussion.  The  fact  is  that  he  was 
putting  on  a  grand  ball,  the  like  of  which  De  Pere  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

When  the  long-awaited  evening  arrived,  the  grove  ball- 
room, gayly  decorated  with  streamers  and  festoons  and 
illuminated  by  a  hundred  Japanese  lanterns,  presented  a 
scene  that  evoked  exclamations  of  surprise  and  admiration 
from  the  villagers.  But  if  the  silent,  empty  ballroom  was 
beautiful,  who  will  describe  the  colorful  scene  of  youthful 
gayety  that  night  when  twenty  young  voyageurs  in  their 
bright,  colored  sashes  and  twenty  beautiful  French  girls, 
attired  in  festive  gowns,  tripped  out  upon  the  grassy  floor 
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to  move  in  graceful  rhythm  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
melodious  orchestra?  The  silvery  glow  of  a  mid-July 
moon,  the  pungent  aroma  of  the  pine  forest,  the  grandly 
decorated  ballroom  in  the  midst  of  the  green  wilderness, 
the  symphony  of  color  and  movement  and  laughter  and 
music  —  no  wonder  that  even  the  stern-faced  old  Count 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eyes  as  he  dreamed  of  his  own 
youthful  days  in  sunny  France. 

After  one  of  the  dances  —  a  stately  minuet  —  there 
was  a  longer  interval  than  usual.  The  dancers  stood  about 
in  groups  at  the  edges  of  the  floor  or  sat  in  pairs  on  oaken 
benches,  chatting  and  laughing  and  waiting  for  the 
orchestra  to  strike  up  another  dance.  Some  were  beginning 
to  turn  inquiring  eyes  toward  the  group  of  musicians 
who  occupied  a  vine-covered  dais  at  the  north  end  of  the 
floor,  when  suddenly  the  blare  of  a  trumpet  startled  the 
light-hearted  merrymakers. 

Silence  ensued  and  suspence.  Presently  Monsieur  le 
Compte  de  Montfort,  gorgeously  attired  in  gold-braided, 
purple  velvet  and  white  lace  ruffles,  strode  impressively 
out  to  the  center  of  the  floor  to  make  his  announcement. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Frontenac,  our  Governor, 
has  conferred  a  high  honor  on  a  worthy  member  of  our 
little  community.  In  a  letter  which  it  was  my  happiness 
to  receive  a  few  days  ago,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  an- 
nounces that  one  of  our  number  has  been  elevated  to  the 
distinguished  and  responsible  position  of  Commandant  in 
charge  of  the  musquetaires  at  the  village  of  De  Pere. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  present  to  you  on  this  happy  occasion,  the  new 
Commandant  of  De  Pere,  Monsieur  le  Baron  Jules  de 
Moyne." 
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A  trumpet  sounded.  The  beaver-skin  curtains  of  a  leafy 
bower  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  pavilion  were  lifted 
by  two  musquetaires,  and  out  stepped  le  Baron  de  Moyne 
arrayed  in  the  resplendent  uniform  of  a  Commandant. 
Six  musquetaires  preceded  him  to  the  center  of  the  floor 
beside  the  Count  where  he  stood  bowing  profoundly  in 
every  direction  while  the  good-natured  crowd  lustily 
applauded. 

To  everyone  in  the  village,  except  the  Count  and  the 
Baron,  the  announcement  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 
To  a  few  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  cowardly, 
bragging  Baron,  the  news  was  a  sickening  shock.  Marie, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  impressed  by  this 
promotion  of  her  would-be  fiance  was  heartily  disgusted 
by  this  political  intrigue  of  her  father  who,  of  course,  had 
manipulated  the  strange  appointment. 

"And  what  does  Mademoiselle  think  of  me  now?"  asked 
the  new  Commandant  as  he  and  Marie  sat  out  one  of  the 
dances  in  a  secluded  bower  just  outside  the  pavilion. 

"Why,  you  have  not  changed  a  bit,"  laughed  Marie. 
"I  think  the  same  of  you  as  I  always  have." 

"Ah,  sapristi!  But  the  appointment,"  he  reminded  her, 
"and  the  uniform!" 

"Oh,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "they  are  really  grand.  Shall 
we  go  in  now  and  join  the  dancers?" 

She  started  to  get  up,  but  the  Baron  caught  her  by  the 
arm  and  held  her. 

"But  Marie,  my  love,"  he  said  soulfully,  "surely  you 
are  pleased!" 

"Pleased!  Why,  Jules,"  she  parried  laughingly,  "I  am 
thrilled  beyond  words.  Isn't  the  music  enchanting?  Come 
now,  let  us  dance!" 

She  quickly  sprang  to  her  feet  and  started  for  the 
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pavilion.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the  dance  floor,  Jules 
darted  ahead  of  her  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Marie,  my  love,"  he  pleaded  gushingly,  "you  are  beau- 
tiful, so  beautiful.  Give  me  just  one  kiss  to  make  this  a 
perfect  evening." 

For  answer,  Marie  wrenched  herself  from  his  grasp 
and  stepped  backward  into  the  shadows. 

"Baron  de  Moyne,"  she  said  in  a  calm,  icy  tone,  "if 
you  think  you  have  been  fooling  me  with  all  this  —  this 
regalia  and  braggadocio,  let  me  disabuse  you  of  the  idea. 
You  have  been  deceiving  no  one  but  yourself.  And  for  my 
part,  I  shall  keep  up  the  farce  no  longer.  Baron  de  Moyne, 
I  never  loved  you,  and  since  you  cannot  even  be  a  gentle- 
man, I  despise  you." 

With  that  she  imperiously  swept  past  him  and  fled  into 
the  ballroom. 
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S  THE  two  canoes 
drifted  slowly  downstream,  closer  and  closer  to  the  line 
of  Chickasaws  on  the  east  shore  of  the  river,  the  French- 
men could  see  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  silent, 
motionless  savages.  And  such  cruel,  menacing  faces  they 
had  never  seen  before  even  among  the  Sioux. 

"Mon  pere,"  called  Joliet  in  a  hoarse  undertone. 

"Yes,  my  Louis." 

The  two  canoes  were  side  by  side  now,  but  Father  Mar- 
quette did  not  turn  his  head  as  he  answered;  he  remained 
standing  in  his  canoe  with  one  hand  on  Pierre's  head  to 
balance  himself  while  in  the  other  he  held  out  the  calumet. 

"Mon  pere,"  said  Joliet,  "you  had  better  kneel  down. 
You  see  they  do  not  regard  the  calumet.  They  are  only 
waiting  till  we  draw  a  little  nearer  and  they  will  open  fire 
upon  us." 

"Don't  give  up  hope,  my  Louis." 

Joliet  raised  his  musket  and  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
ready  to  shoot. 

"Louis,"  exclaimed  the  Blackrobe  imperatively,  "wait." 

"I  was  not  going  to  fire  on  them.  I  was  only  going  to 
shoot  into  the  air  to  let  them  know  we  are  not  afraid." 

Father  Marquette  could  not  help  admiring  this  fresh 
display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  his  companion,  but  he 
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knew  only  too  well  that  if  a  fight  were  precipitated,  he 
and  his  fellow  voyagers,  with  the  odds  so  overwhelmingly 
against  them,  would  not  stand  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
of  escaping  destruction.  The  situation  was  desperate. 
Little  wonder  that  Joliet  was  all  for  resorting  to  des- 
perate measures.  But  to  Father  Marquette  the  very  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation  was  an  inspiration.  Like  his 
Divine  Master,  who  chose  unlettered  fishermen  to  conquer 
the  embattled  forces  of  paganism,  Father  Marquette  felt 
most  confidence  when  all  human  means  failed  him  and  he 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  God. 

"Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth." 

While  the  bravest  of  his  companions  trembled,  the  in- 
spired Blackrobe  held  up  the  calumet  with  a  steady  hand, 
and  there  was  actually  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  murmured 
the  familiar  prayer  and  signaled  Joliet  to  lower  his 
musket. 

"Mary  Immaculate." 

For  a  moment  as  he  raised  his  eyes  skyward  he  seemed 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  very  court  of  heaven.  His  face 
shone.  And  his  voice  —  when  he  shouted  out  again  to  the 
motionless  Chickasaws  —  rang  with  all  the  confidence  of 
genuine  affection. 

"We  come  as  friends." 

The  startled  Chief  of  the  Chickasaws  spoke  to  his  men. 
They  immediately  grounded  their  muskets.  The  Chief 
then  stepped  forward,  beckoning  to  the  white  men  to 
approach. 

The  tension,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  canoes,  was 
broken.  Indian  boys,  who  had  been  silently  looking  on 
from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  now  scampered  down  to 
the  water's  edge  to  join  the  crowd  of  grunting,  shouting 
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braves.  Little  Eagle  raised  himself  from  a  cowering  posi- 
tion in  the  bottom  of  Pere  Marquette's  canoe,  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance  and  let  out  a  jubilant  yell.  Rene  La 
Vigne,  who  had  been  holding  his  breath  in  speechless 
terror,  exploded  a  sigh  of  relief  that  greatly  amused  Joliet 
and  Pierre,  who  laughingly  dropped  their  muskets  and 
began  to  paddle  in  to  shore. 

"We  were  afraid  you  were  going  to  attack  us,"  said  the 
Chief  in  a  sort  of  Huron  dialect  as  he  shook  hands  with 
the  two  leaders  of  the  expedition. 

"And  we  misunderstood  you,"  Joliet  replied,  smiling. 

The  Chief  squatted  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
cottonwood  and  invited  his  visitors  to  sit  beside  him  in  a 
circle.  He  took  a  few  puffs  from  his  calumet  and  silently 
handed  it  to  the  Blackrobe.  The  Blackrobe  performed  his 
part  of  the  ceremony  and  handed  the  pipe  to  Joliet.  And 
so  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  finally  back  to  the 
Chief. 

No  sooner  had  the  Chief  received  the  calumet  than  he 
rose  quickly  and  led  the  way  to  his  wigwam  beyond  the 
cottonwoods.  A  squaw  appeared,  bearing  a  huge  joint  of 
dried  buffalo  meat  on  a  wooden  slab.  She  set  the  slab 
down  on  the  ground  before  the  guests  and  cut  the  meat 
into  shapeless  hunks  upon  each  of  which  she  spread  bear's 
grease  with  an  iron  knife.  There  was  no  ceremony  about 
the  eating.  Each  one  helped  himself  to  a  piece  of  buffalo 
meat  and  then  to  a  handful  of  plums  from  a  reed  basket 
which  the  squaw  had  placed  before  the  guests. 

"The  plums  are  very  good,"  Pierre  ventured,  hoping 
thus  to  start  a  conversation.  But  he  received  no  answer. 

When  the  silent  meal  was  over,  Father  Marquette  arose 
and  addressed  the  crowded  wigwam.  After  each  division 
of  his  speech  he  presented  a  gift  to  the  Chief,  and  when 
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he  had  finished  he  placed  a  string  of  colored  beads  with  a 
large  copper  medal  around  the  neck  of  each  of  the 
chieftains. 

The  Chief  replied  that  the  Chickasaws  were  relentless 
enemies  to  their  enemies  but  unswerving  friends  to  their 
friends,  and  that  he  and  his  people  would  gladly  protect 
the  Frenchmen.  His  gifts  to  the  white  men  were  a  toma- 
hawk and  a  heavy  glass  flask  full  of  powder. 

Seeing  that  the  Chickasaws  had  muskets,  knives,  hoes 
and  other  tools  and  utensils  and  that  they  wore  cloth 
garments,  Joliet  asked  the  Chief  if  his  people  traded  with 
white  men. 

"We  do  not  trade  with  palefaces,"  replied  the  Chief, 
"but  another  tribe  that  lives  toward  the  rising  sun  buys 
these  things  from  the  palefaces  of  the  south  and  trades 
them  with  us  for  mats  and  furs." 

"And  do  you  ever  see  any  palefaces?"  Father  Mar- 
quette inquired. 

"We  see  palefaces  sometimes,"  answered  the  Chief,  "at 
the  village  of  the  neighboring  tribe.  They  make  music 
with  their  instruments  and  wear  medals  like  those  the 
Blackrobe  gave  us.  We  have  seen  some  of  them  dressed 
in  long  robes  like  yours  but  of  different  color." 

"They  are  Spanish  padres,"  said  Joliet  and  Marquette 
confirmed  the  statement  with  a  nod. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  Joliet  again  turned  to  the 
Chief. 

"How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
River?" 

"Not  more  than  ten  suns,"  said  the  Chief,  "but  with 
your  swift  canoes,  you  can  make  it  in  half  that  time." 

"Alors,  mon  pere."  said  Joliet  spiritedly,  "let  us  be  on 
our  way." 
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"Tres  bien,"  returned  the  Blackrobe,  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Chief  of  the  Chickasaws. 

In  single  file  the  Chief  and  his  headmen  preceded 
the  white  men  to  the  riverbank,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
buffalo  drums,  the  whole  tribe  followed  the  voyagers  to 
the  shore  to  see  them  off. 

It  was  a  joyful  party  that  boarded  the  two  canoes 
that  afternoon.  They  hoisted  their  sails  and  energetically 
paddled  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  There  a  brisk 
northern  breeze  caught  their  sails,  and  the  birch-barks 
sped  southward  while  the  Chickasaws  shrilled  their  fare- 
wells from  the  shore. 

"For  once,"  shouted  Joliet  laughingly  when  the  raucous 
voices  of  the  Indians  had  died  away,  "for  once  we  were 
not  warned  about  the  terrible  tribes  down  the  river  who 
are  waiting  to  break  our  heads." 

"O  monsieur,  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  Rene  La  Vigne 
exultingly.  "Do  you  think,  then,  monsieur,  we  have  left 
our  worst  dangers  behind  us?" 

"There  are  none  more  warlike  than  the  Chickasaws," 
said  Joliet  encouragingly,  "and  they  were  more  frightened 
than  we  were." 

"But  a  frightened  savage,"  replied  the  Blackrobe, 
"like  a  cowardly  white  man,  is  often  more  dangerous  than 
one  that  is  not  afraid.  Let  us  not  forget  to  thank  our 
heavenly  Patroness  that  our  voyage  did  not  come  to  an 
untimely  end  back  there  beside  the  village  of  the  Chicka- 
saws." 

"And  messieurs,"  cried  Joliet  heartily,  "we  must  not 
forget  mon  pere  Marquette,  who  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  smile  at  the  savages  while  the  rest  of  us  were  cursing 
them  under  our  breath." 

From  the  prairies  beyond  the  cottonwoods,  elms,  and 
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basswoods  that  guarded  the  shore,  the  voyagers  heard  the 
distant  bellowing  of  buffaloes.  Flocks  of  quail,  surprised 
at  their  meal  in  the  marsh  grass  at  the  edges  of  the  river, 
rose  in  clouds  and  noisily  whirred  away.  Then  the  silence 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  explorers,  lighthearted  and  hopeful,  had  been  sail- 
ing for  some  hours  when  they  heard  what  sounded  like 
human  voices. 

Father  Marquette  reached  for  his  telescope  and  swept 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

"At  yonder  bend  there  is  a  crowd  of  Indian  boys  swim- 
ming in  the  river." 

"Let  me  see,  Blackrobe,"  said  Little  Eagle  holding  out 
his  eager  hands. 

The  Blackrobe  playfully  threw  the  telescope  out  of 
focus  and  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

"There  is  an  evil  spirit  in  this  —  this  Makes-Faraway- 
Come-Near,"  said  Little  Eagle  furrowing  his  brow. 
"Little  Ea<?le  can  see  nothing  but  green  sky!" 

"No,  Little  Eagle,"  replied  the  priest  laughing,  "there 
is  no  evil  spirit  in  the  telescope.  Here,"  he  said,  placing 
his  finger  on  the  adjustment  screw,  "keep  turning  this 
until  you  can  see  clearly." 

"U>h,  Blackrobe  Master,  you  are  good  medicine,"  cried 
the  little  Indian  after  he  had  properly  focused  the  glass. 
"Now  I  see  them  —  those  boys  —  but  they  do  not  see 
me." 

"Like  the  Great  Manitou,"  said  the  priest  seriously. 
"He  sees  us  all  the  time,  but  we  do  not  see  Him." 

Little  Eagle  removed  the  telescope  from  before  his  eye 
and  asked  earnestly: 

"Blackrobe  Master,  shall  Little  Eagle  ever  see  the 
Great  Manitou?" 
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"Yes,  my  boy,  you  will  see  Him  when  you  reach  the  end 
of  your  voyage  of  life." 

"And  when  will  that  be?" 

"The  Great  Manitou  knows,"  replied  the  priest.  "Per- 
haps sooner  than  you  expect." 

And  perhaps  sooner  than  Father  Marquette  himself 
expected.  How  little  did  the  Blackrobe  suspect,  as  he 
spoke  these  words  to  the  lively  boy  before  him  that  before 
another  year  had  passed.  Little  Eagle  would  have  reached 
the  end  of  his  voyage  —  his  young  life  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves  of  a  treacherous  river. 

"Does  White  Cloud,  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Illinois, 
see  the  Great  Manitou  now?" 

"Yes,  Little  Eagle,  White  Cloud  was  baptized  just 
before  he  died." 

"Blackrobe,  Little  Eagle  wants  to  be  baptized.  Little 
Eagle  wants  to  see  the  Great  Manitou." 

"You  will  be  baptized,  Little  Eagle.  But  now,  take 
another  look  down  the  river." 

For  some  minutes  the  little  Indian  peered  through  the 
glass  silently. 

"Ugh,  Blackrobe,  they  see  us  now,"  he  exclaimed  at 
length;  "they  are  looking  this  way.  They  see  us  and  they 
are  afraid.  Ugh,  look,  Blackrobe,  they  are  scampering 
out  of  the  water." 

Father  Marquette  took  the  telescope  in  time  to  see 
the  last  of  the  swimmers  wading  out  of  the  water  and 
fleeing  up  the  riverbank.  The  others  had  already  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees. 

"Soon  we  shall  see  the  welcoming  committee,"  said  the 
Blackrobe,  as  the  canoes  were  nearing  the  village. 
"Listen!" 

The  white  men  listened.  And  the  longer  they  listened 
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the  more  they  wondered  and  feared.  Shrill  cries  that 
sounded  like  war  whoops  issued  from  the  forest.  The  cries 
grew  louder  and  more  menacing.  Soon  a  mob  of  frenzied 
savages,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets  and  war 
clubs,  came  trooping  down  to  the  river. 

"Mary  Immaculate,"  the  Blackrobe  prayed  aloud,  "be 
thou  our  shield  against  the  darts  of  our  enemies." 

"Mon  pere  Marquette  is  praying,"  said  Joliet  to  the 
men  in  his  canoe,  "we  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  priest  rose  in  his  canoe  and  held  out  the  plumed 
calumet.  But  the  shrieking  redskins  paid  not  the  least 
attention  to  it.  Twelve  naked  savages  launched  a  long 
cottonwood  canoe  and  boarded  it  to  head  off  the 
Frenchmen.  Twelve  more  slipped  another  long  canoe  into 
the  water  behind  the  explorers  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Meanwhile  a  score  of  warriors  waded  out  toward  the 
white  men's  canoes,  brandishing  clubs  and  tomahawks. 
But  the  swift  current  kept  them  at  a  distance.  One  of 
them,  a  fierce-looking,  painted  savage,  let  out  a  piercing 
yell  and  hurled  a  war  club  that  swept  Father  Marquette's 
hat  from  his  head  into  the  water.  An  arrow  whizzed  past 
Pierre's  shoulder. 

The  onslaught  was  about  to  begin  in  earnest.  Savages 
on  shore  and  in  the  long  canoes  were  fitting  arrows  to 
their  bows.  Joliet  seized  his  musket  and  cried  out  — 

"Messieurs  — " 

But  the  order  to  fire  died  on  his  lips. 

A  booming  voice  from  the  shore,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  rose  above  the  general  clamor.  The  attacking 
redskins,  startled  by  the  command  of  their  Chief,  turned 
their  eyes  shoreward.  And  the  attack  ceased  more  sud- 
denly than  it  had  begun. 

When  the  voyagers  looked  in  the  direction  from  which 
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the  voice  issued,  they  saw  the  wrinkled  old  Chief  beck- 
oning to  them  to  approach.  The  men  at  the  paddles  com- 
plied with  his  invitation. 

When  the  canoes  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  the 
Chief  and  his  companion,  both  wearing  the  red  scarfs  of 
chieftainship,  stepped  into  the  water  and  came  out  to  meet 
the  white  men.  The  two  old  men  placed  their  bows  and 
quivers  at  the  feet  of  Father  Marquette  and  then  silently 
returned  to  shore,  signaling  the  canoes  to  follow. 

The  white  men  beached  their  canoes  and  disembarked. 
And  the  two  Chiefs,  silently  squatting  on  the  shore,  beck- 
oned to  the  visitors  to  join  them.  The  Chiefs  and  their 
guests  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

"We  are  Frenchmen  — "  Father  Marquette  began  to 
speak  in  Huron,  but  perceiving  that  the  Indians  did  not 
understand,  he  addressed  them  in  the  Illinois  tongue.  This, 
however,  was  equally  unintelligible  to  them.  The  Black- 
robe  tried  each  of  the  six  Indian  languages  with  which  he 
was  conversant,  but  the  response  was  always  the  same. 
At  each  attempt  the  Chiefs  only  shook  their  puzzled  heads 
and  grunted  syllables  that  were  as  meaningless  to  the 
priest  as  his  words  were  to  them. 

Words  failing,  the  elder  of  the  two  Chiefs  resorted  to 
signs.  He  was  evidently  very  anxious  to  tell  his  guests 
that  he  had  not  at  first  seen  the  calumet  which  the  Black- 
robe  carried  but  that  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  sight  of  the 
sacred  emblem  of  peace  he  had  ordered  his  braves  to  cease 
hostilities.  Then  with  an  all-embracing  gesture,  he  wel- 
comed the  newcomers  to  spend  the  night  in  his  wigwam. 

Neither  Father  Marquette  nor  Monsieur  Joliet  relished 
the  idea.  They  did  not  entirely  trust  these  unknown 
savages,  and  besides  they  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue their  voyage  without  interruption.  It  would  not  do, 
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however,  to  offend  the  Indians,  and  since  they  could  not 
explain  their  eagerness  to  be  off  on  their  expedition,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  the  Chief  to  his  wigwam. 

They  were  passing  through  the  village,  Little  Eagle 
keeping  up  an  incessant  chatter  in  his  Illinois  language 
as  he  trudged  along  beside  the  Blackrobe,  when  suddenly 
an  old  Indian  who  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  a  wigwam, 
leaped  up  and  confronted  Father  Marquette. 

"You  speak  Illinois?"  The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled  to 
life  as  he  searched  the  priest's  face  and  impatiently 
waited  for  an  answer. 

"Yes,  I  speak  Illinois,"  the  missionary  replied. 

"Ugh,  it  is  good,"  grunted  the  old  man.  "I  am  an  Illi- 
nois," he  continued;  "many,  many  moons  ago  I  was  cap- 
tured by  these  Michigameas  while  I  was  hunting  the 
buffalo." 

"You  must  come  with  us,"  said  Father  Marquette,  tak- 
ing the  old  Illinois  by  the  arm.  "You  will  be  our  inter- 
preter." 

Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  his  native  language 
again,  the  old  warrior  quickly  joined  the  procession. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  their  destination. 
On  entering  the  wigwam  of  the  Chief,  the  guests  were 
invited  to  join  the  circle  of  the  elders  who  squatted  on 
reed  mats  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  With  little  ceremony 
but  with  the  utmost  silence  they  feasted  on  sagamite  and 
fish.  Then  they  silently  smoked  the  calumet. 

At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Father  Marquette 
arose  and  told  the  assembled  elders  through  the  gray- 
haired  interpreter  that  he  and  his  companions  were  voyag- 
ing peacefully  down  the  Great  River  to  instruct  the 
natives  in  the  way  of  salvation  and  to  discover  the  mouth 
of  this  mysterious  river.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  his 
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speech  he  paused  momentarily  to  present  the  senior  Chief 
and  his  elders  with  beads,  medals  and  mirrors,  each  of 
which  provoked  a  chorus  of  inarticulate  but  expressive 
grunts. 

When  the  Blackrobe  sat  down  the  old  Chief  slowly 
raised  himself  to  his  feet  and  turning  to  the  interpreter 
uttered  some  unintelligible  sounds. 

"We  are  Michigameas,"  the  interpreter  translated;  "we 
welcome  you  paleface  brothers  to  our  wigwams." 

Then  the  Chief,  as  if  to  clasp  the  white  men  to  him- 
self in  friendship,  placed  a  bracelet  of  colored  beads  on 
the  wrist  of  the  Blackrobe  and  another  on  the  wrist  of 
Joliet. 

His  speech  was  very  brief  but  apparently  sincere  and 
hearty. 

"And  how  far  is  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River?" 
Father  Marquette  inquired,  when  the  Chief  had  finished 
speaking. 

"Paleface  Chief,"  said  the  interpreter  translating  the 
Chief's  answer,  "you  will  learn  all  you  wish  to  know  from 
the  tribe  of  Arkansas  who  dwell  about  ten  leagues  from 
here  down  the  river." 

Joliet  then  ventured  a  question  about  the  tribes  to  the 
south.  But  the  interpreter,  after  listening  to  the  solemn- 
faced  Chief,  only  repeated: 

"Paleface  Chief,  you  will  learn  all  you  wish  to  know 
from  the  tribe  of  Arkansas  who  dwell  about  ten  leagues 
from  here  down  the  river." 

It  was  after  nightfall  when  the  Council  broke  up.  The 
restless  voyagers,  eager  for  the  morrow  but  strangely 
fearful  that  they  might  not  live  to  see  it,  mounted  to 
their  beds  (which  were  placed  on  scaffolds)  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Michigameas. 
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HE  roses  of  dawn  were 
just  beginning  to  sparkle  on  the  dark  river,  when  the  ex- 
plorers boarded  their  canoes  for  what  proved  to  be  the 
last  stretch  of  their  southward  voyage.  As  usual  the  whole 
village  was  out  to  see  their  departure.  And  when  they 
shoved  off,  while  buffalo  drums  boomed  and  savages 
shouted,  a  long  canoe  carrying  the  old  Illinois  interpreter 
and  ten  Michigamea  braves,  led  the  way. 

Arrived  within  half  a  league  of  the  Arkansas  village, 
they  saw  two  canoes  coming  out  to  meet  them.  In  the  fore- 
most of  the  two  canoes,  as  it  approached,  a  chieftain  from 
whose  ears  and  nose  colored  beads  dangled,  stood  upright 
and  made  symbolic  gestures  with  a  gorgeously  plumed 
calumet.  Then,  in  a  rich  bass  voice  he  began  to  sing.  And 
he  sang  so  agreeably,  although  in  a  strange  language,  that 
all  the  vast  wilderness  seemed  to  hold  its  breath,  listening 
to  the  music  that  poured  from  his  lips. 

When  his  canoe  had  drawn  up  beside  that  of  the  Black- 
robe,  the  lithe,  shapely  chieftain  bounded  gracefully  into 
Father  Marquette's  canoe,  silently  and  with  much  cere- 
mony smoked  the  calumet,  and  then  handed  it  to  the 
priest.  Each  of  the  white  men  in  turn  solemnly  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  the  chieftain  on  receiving  it  again 
from  the  Blackrobe  reached  it  to  his  companion  in  the 
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Arkansas  canoe.  Thereupon  the  chieftain  took  from  his 
companion  two  large  platters,  one  of  sagamite  and  the 
other  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn.  These  he  presented 
with  courtly  formality  to  the  Blackrobe. 

While  the  white  men  were  partaking  of  the  refresh- 
ments, the  graceful  chieftain  returned  to  his  own  canoe, 
which  immediately  shot  forward  and  took  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  flotilla.  The  voice  of  the  singer  floated  out 
again  over  the  water,  and  the  canoeists,  dipping  their 
paddles  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song,  glided  southward. 

Before  long  they  turned  their  prows  (following  the  lead 
of  the  singing  chieftain)  to  the  eastern  shore  just  opposite 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  a  great  crowd  of  Arkansas 
Indians  awaited  them.  They  beached  their  canoes;  the 
buffalo  drums  began  to  thump,  and  the  chieftain  led  his 
guests  to  the  wigwam  of  the  Great  Chief. 

It  was  a  rather  spacious  bark-lined  cabin,  carpeted  with 
fine,  clean  rush  mats.  At  either  end  of  the  long  room  were 
scaffolds  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  These  were 
the  sleeping  quarters;  and  on  the  ground  beneath  them 
the  Indians  built  smudging  fires  at  night  to  smoke  out  the 
mosquitoes  that  infested  that  region.  Indeed,  without 
some  such  protection,  sleep  was  utterly  impossible. 

In  the  center  of  the  wigwam,  the  white  men  and  the 
Arkansas  chieftains  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the 
reed-carpeted  floor.  Just  behind  them  stood  a  ring  of 
shapely  braves,  who  like  the  chieftains  had  short  hair  and 
wore  clusters  of  colored  beads  that  dangled  from  their 
pierced  noses  and  ears.  Squaws,  clad  in  wretched  skins, 
beaded  warriors,  and  naked  children  —  as  many  as  could 
crowd  into  the  sweltering  wigwam  —  occupied  the  space 
around  the  walls. 

Amid  uninterrupted  silence,  the  red-scarfed  old  Chief, 
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his  headmen  and  the  guests  smoked  the  calumet.  Silently 
they  helped  themselves  to  course  after  course  of  the  un- 
ceremonious meal,  served  on  wooden  platters.  Silently  the 
white  men  partook  of  the  sagamite  and  whole  corn  and 
roasted  meat.  Silently  they  declined  what  the  Indians 
looked  upon  as  a  most  appetizing  dish  —  a  platter  of  dog's 
flesh.  Silently  Little  Eagle  took  advantage  of  the  silence 
to  devour  a  prodigious  amount  of  watermelon  —  a 
delicacy  he  had  never  before  tasted. 

At  length  when  the  period  of  feasting  and  silence  had 
come  to  an  end,  Father  Marquette  arose  and  made  his 
accustomed  speech,  which  the  old  Illinois  interpreter 
translated  for  the  Arkansas  and  which  the  priest  punc- 
tuated with  the  usual  gifts.  The  Great  Captain  of  the 
Arkansas  reciprocated.  When  the  latter  sat  down,  Father 
Marquette  caught  the  eye  of  the  interpreter  and  through 
him  asked  a  question  of  the  Great  Captain. 

"Great  Captain,  have  you  ever  traveled  down  the  river 
to  the  Great  Blue  Water?" 

"We  have  never  seen  the  Great  Blue  Water,"  the  Great 
Captain  replied  in  Arkansas,  which  the  old  Illinois  trans- 
lated. "Our  enemies,  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez, 
who  have  thundersticks,  guard  the  river  below  us.  But 
the  Great  Blue  Water  is  not  many  suns  away." 

"How  many  suns?"  the  Blackrobe  inquired. 

"Not  more  than  ten." 

"With  our  small  canoes,"  the  priest  continued,  "could 
we  not  make  it  in  less  time  than  that?" 

"With  your  small  canoes  and  your  small  party,"  replied 
the  Great  Captain  grimly,  "you  will  come  to  the  end  of 
your  voyage  in  less  than  four  suns." 

"We  can  reach  the  Great  Blue  Water  in  less  than  four 
suns!"  exclaimed  the  Blackrobe. 
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"Whirling  Thunder  did  not  say  that.  You  cannot  reach 
the  Great  Blue  Water  in  four  suns  —  no,  nor  in  four 
moons.  But  if  you  go  farther  down  the  river,  the  Natchez 
will  crack  your  heads  —  "  the  Great  Captain  paused  and 
made  a  vehement  gesture  —  "and  your  voyage  will  be 
over." 

A  chorus  of  grunts  from  the  chieftains  corroborated  the 
statement  of  their  Captain. 

"You  have  your  lives  now,"  said  the  Great  Captain 
earnestly;  "do  not  throw  them  away.  And  I  beg  you, 
Paleface-with-the-blackrobe,  to  remain  with  us  and  tell 
us  more  about  the  Great  Manitou  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  I,  Whirling  Thunder,  and  my  people  are  poor.  Our 
enemies  will  not  allow  us  to  have  thundersticks  or  to  trade 
with  the  palefaces  down  the  river.  So  we  raise  corn  — 
three  harvests  a  year  —  and  we  hunt  the  wild  cattle.  But 
we  do  not  venture  very  far  from  our  village.  We  are  poor," 
he  repeated,  "but  if  you  remain  with  us  and  teach  us  the 
Prayer,  we  will  protect  you  and  care  for  you." 

"We  shall  remain  with  you  tonight,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette, his  eyes  sparkling,  "and  tomorrow  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  Great  Manitou." 

As  the  Great  Captain  led  his  guests  to  their  scaffolded 
sleeping  quarters,  Little  Eagle,  trotting  along  beside  the 
Blackrobe,  caught  hold  of  his  hand. 

"Blackrobe  Master,"  he  pleaded,  "you  will  remain  here 
for  many  suns,  won't  you?" 

"But  why  are  you  so  eager  to  stay  here,  Little  Eagle?" 

The  little  Indian  hesitated  —  then  slowly,  stumblingly, 
replied. 

"Ugh,  Blackrobe  —  ugh  —  I  like  the  Great  Captain. 
He  is  good." 

"And  maybe  you  don't  like  watermelons,  Little  Eagle?" 
the  priest  asked  to  the  boy's  surprise. 

"Ugh,"  said  Little  Eagle  laughing,  "they  are  good,  too." 
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That  night  while  the  exploring  party  was  being  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  cicadas,  the  Great 
Captain  and  his  chieftains  held  a  Council  of  War.  Some 
of  the  elders  who  had  suggested  the  Council,  now  openly 
proposed  to  kill  the  white  men  while  they  slept  and  divide 
their  possessions. 

But  the  Great  Captain  indignantly  put  an  abrupt  stop 
to  this  shocking  proposal.  He  knew  without  inquiring  that 
the  plot  had  been  instigated  by  Crooked  Toes,  the  turbu- 
lent medicine  man.  Time  and  again,  Crooked  Toes  had 
proved  himself  an  enemy  of  his  own  nation,  but  he  was 
so  wily  on  each  of  these  occasions  that  the  Great  Captain 
had  been  repeatedly  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  punish  him. 

"We  have  smoked  the  sacred  calumet  with  these  men," 
said  the  Great  Captain  impressively;  "we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  protect  them.  And  now,"  his  eyes  flashed,  as 
he  measured  each  word  —  "and  now,  if  any  Arkansas 
touches  a  hair  of  their  heads,  he  shall  die  —  die  in  flaming 
torments.  Whirling  Thunder  has  spoken." 

His  ultimatum  delivered,  the  Great  Captain  strode  from 
the  meeting  and  retired  to  his  wigwam. 

Early  the  next  morning  Father  Marquette  was  awak- 
ened by  a  young  brave,  who  to  the  surprise  of  the  priest, 
spoke  Illinois  quite  fluently. 

"Blackrobe,"  said  the  young  Indian,  "the  Great  Cap- 
tain is  waiting  in  his  cabin  for  you  and  your  paleface 
brothers.  He  wishes  to  hold  a  Council  with  you." 

"Tell  the  Great  Captain,"  the  priest  replied,  "that 
we  shall  be  there  at  once." 

Wondering  what  might  be  the  significance  of  this  early 
morning  summons,  Father  Marquette  aroused  his  fellow 
explorers  and  announced  the  message  to  them.  Not  many 
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minutes  later  they  entered  the  wigwam  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain and  silently  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  beside  the 
Captain  and  his  elders.  Presently  Whirling  Thunder  arose 
and  made  a  little  speech  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
young  brave  who  had  called  the  Frenchmen. 

"Last  night,"  he  began,  "when  you,  our  paleface 
nephews,  had  departed  for  your  sleeping  cabin,  some  of 
my  chieftains  spoke  words  to  me  that  have  kindled  a 
blazing  fire  of  anger  in  my  heart.  They  planned  to  commit 
a  crime  which  would  be  an  outrage  not  only  against 
you,  my  guests,  but  against  the  sacred  customs  of  the 
Arkansas.  They  wanted  to  break  your  heads  while  you 
slept,  and  steal  your  belongings.  I,  Whirling  Thunder,  tell 
you  this,  my  nephews,  because  I  keep  you  in  my  heart 
and  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  while  you  dwell  in 
this  palmy  village  of  the  Arkansas,  you  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sacred  calumet,  and  he  who  offends  you, 
offends  me.  Whirling  Thunder  has  spoken." 

Deeply  moved  by  this  manifestation  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain's friendship  for  him  and  his  comrades,  Father  Mar- 
quette sprang  to  his  feet  and  warmly  clasped  the  hand  of 
his  benefactor.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  young  inter- 
preter, he  feelingly  thanked  the  Great  Captain  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  necklace  of  beads  and  an  ivory  crucifix. 

The  Blackrobe  had  scarcely  finished  his  speech  when 
outside  the  Captain's  wigwam  the  buffalo  drums  set  up 
an  incessant  booming.  In  a  few  moments,  the  shrieks  of 
braves  and  the  cries  of  children  mingled  with  the  throb- 
bing of  the  drums  as  the  whole  village  gathered  under  the 
palm  trees  in  front  of  Whirling  Thunder's  cabin. 

"What  is  this  for?"  asked  Joliet,  shouting  above  the 
increasing  clamor. 

The  young  interpreter  answered  him.  "The  Great  Cap- 
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tain,"  he  said,  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  into  Joliet's 
ear,  "will  dance  the  Calumet  Dance  for  his  paleface 
guests." 

Whirling  Thunder  arose  and  led  his  guests  and  the 
chieftains  out  of  the  wigwam.  Outside,  the  crowd  of  yell- 
ing Arkansas,  on  seeing  their  Captain,  fell  instantly  silent. 

"To  the  palmetto  grove!"  came  the  strident  voice  of 
the  Great  Captain.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  tom-toms 
to  resume  their  booming  and  for  the  crowd  to  move.  Led 
by  the  bead-adorned  braves,  who  started  out  at  a  lope, 
the  festive  procession  passed  through  the  palm-shaded  vil- 
lage and  wended  its  way  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
near-by  arena  in  the  palmetto  grove. 

As  soon  as  the  Great  Captain  arrived,  escorted  by  his 
chieftains  and  his  French  guests,  the  voices  of  the  chanters 
rose  on  the  still  air,  first  faintly,  then  in  a  mighty  cre- 
scendo that  shook  the  palmetto  grove  with  rhythmic 
melody.  To  the  surprise  of  almost  everybody  present, 
Whirling  Thunder  himself,  moving  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
buffalo  drums  and  the  chant,  pranced  out  to  the  center  of 
the  arena  and  danced  the  Dance  of  the  Sacred  Calumet. 
When  finally  the  chant  abruptly  stopped  and  the  Great 
Captain  paused,  holding  out  the  peace  pipe  toward  his 
guests  in  a  dramatic  gesture,  two  of  the  chieftains  arose 
from  their  places  and  beckoned  Father  Marquette  to  join 
them.  They  escorted  the  Blackrobe  to  the  Great  Captain 
who  ceremoniously  presented  him  with  the  sacred  emblem 
of  peace. 

A  tremendous  roar  of  applause  shattered  the  silence, 
and  Father  Marquette  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Captain  and  held  it  for  some  minutes.  When  the  cheering 
had  subsided,  the  priest  called  for  the  young  Illinois  in- 
terpreter through  whose  voice  he  briefly  but  tellingly 
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thanked  the  Great  Captain  and  all  the  Arkansas  for  their 
many  tokens  of  friendship  and  for  their  generous  hospital- 
ity to  himself  and  his  companions. 

His  address  to  the  crowd  ended,  Father  Marquette 
turned  to  the  Great  Captain.  Again  the  young  Illinois  did 
the  interpreting. 

"May  I  now,"  the  priest  requested,  "speak  to  your 
people,  my  brothers,  about  the  Great  Manitou  who  made 
heaven  and  earth?" 

The  Great  Captain  was  delighted.  He  himself  intro- 
duced the  Blackrobe  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy  and  bade 
his  listeners  to  keep  the  words  of  the  Paleface  Chief  in 
their  thoughts  and  in  their  hearts. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  convey  through  an  inter- 
preter spiritual  concepts  for  which  the  Arkansas  language 
possessed  few  or  no  terms.  But  Father  Marquette  was 
resourceful  and  his  interpreter  intelligent,  so  between 
them  they  managed  to  keep  their  audience  not  only  atten- 
tive but  wonderfully  interested  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 


Shortly  after  midday,  when  all  the  village  was  quiet. 
Father  Marquette  was  walking  back  and  forth  under  the 
palm  trees  reading  his  breviary,  when  suddenly  he  be- 
came conscious  of  someone's  presence  near  him.  He 
wheeled  about  abruptly,  and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a  twig 
crack  and  detected  a  slight  movement  in  the  canebrake 
just  a  few  feet  ahead  of  him.  Without  a  moment's  delay 
he  boldly  strode  to  the  spot  from  which  the  crackling 
sound  issued.  He  crashed  through  the  shrubbery,  but 
stopped  short  when  a  crouching  Indian  suddenly  leaped 
up  and  stood  facing  him.  In  another  instant,  if  the  Indian 
had  not  arisen,  the  Blackrobe  would  have  trampled  upon 
him  as  he  lay  concealed  in  the  canebrake. 
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The  startled  Indian,  his  ugly,  leering  countenance,  con- 
torted with  diabolical  hatred,  uttered  a  hoarse  impreca- 
tion (whose  significance  was  lost  on  the  missionary)  and 
darted  away  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

Recovering  his  composure  after  some  minutes,  Father 
Marquette  resumed  the  reading  of  his  breviary.  He  had 
finished  Vespers  and  was  just  beginning  Compline  when 
he  heard  a  patter  of  light  footsteps  approaching  him.  It 
was  Little  Eagle. 

"Blackrobe  Master,"  the  boy  called,  on  catching  sight 
of  the  priest. 

The  Blackrobe  closed  his  book  and  waited. 

"Ah,  my  brave  Little  Eagle,"  was  his  greeting  to  the 
breathless  boy.  Then  in  a  hushed  voice  he  asked,  "Is  it 
some  bad  news?" 

"It  is  bad,  bad  news,"  replied  the  little  Indian.  But  the 
priest  hardly  needed  to  inquire,  for  before  Little  Eagle 
had  spoken,  the  observant  Blackrobe  had  read  the  alarm 
in  the  boy's  countenance. 

Father  Marquette  squeezed  the  little  Indian's  arm 
affectionately,  reassuringly,  as  if  the  announcement  had 
been  of  the  cheeriest. 

"Do  not  give  words  to  your  thoughts,  my  Little  Eagle," 
he  said  quietly  as  the  two  set  off  for  the  village.  "Palm 
trees  have  ears." 

Pleasantly  chatting  of  crocodiles  and  parakeets,  of  the 
Boy  Jesus  and  His  lovely  Mother,  the  Squaw  in  Blue,  of 
Indian  games  and  of  heaven,  the  Blackrobe  and  his  pro- 
tege leisurely  made  their  way  to  their  wigwam  where  they 
found  Monsieur  Joliet  and  the  voyageurs  silently  await- 
ing them. 

"Hola,  messieurs!"  exclaimed  the  Blackrobe  in  his 
most  cheery  voice.  "Who  says  that  nothing  ever  happens 
in  an  Indian  village?" 
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"Helas,  mon  pere,"  replied  Joliet,  shaken  out  of  his 
reverie  by  the  priest's  breezy  greeting,  "you  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  crestfallen  in  spite  of  all  the  excitement." 

"Excitement?  Is  it  true?  Tell  me.  I  was  afraid,  when  I 
stepped  inside,  that  it  was  ennui  that  was  casting  its  pall 
over  all  of  you." 

"But  seriously,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet  with  a  frown, 
"I  have  been  thinking  —  " 

"That  is  serious  indeed,"  returned  the  Blackrobe,  his 
dark  eyes  twinkling. 

The  voyageurs  laughed,  and  Joliet,  in  spite  of  his 
brooding  anxiety,  joined  in  the  merriment  at  his  own 
expense. 

"Voila,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  continued,  "the  Great  River, 
we  have  found,  flows  steadily  southward.  We  are  now  at 
a  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees,  forty  minutes.  The 
Mexican  Gulf  is  at  thirty-one  degrees,  sixty  minutes.  So, 
if  our  calculations  are  correct,  we  are  within  three  or  four 
days  of  the  Gulf.  Now,  mon  pere,  there  is  no  further  in- 
formation we  can  gather  by  going  on  to  the  river's  end. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  as  you  know,  grave 
dangers." 

"Vraiment,  mon  pere,"  Rene  interjected  excitedly. 
"The  Natchez!  Ou  la  la!  The  Big  Chief —  he  says  they 
are  worse  than  the  Sioux." 

"Eh  bien.  Rene,"  said  Joliet,  "but  I  hope  they  are  no 
worse  than  the  enemy  we  are  contending  with  right  now 
—  that  ugly,  diabolical  monster." 

"Crooked  Toes!"  exclaimed  Father  Marquette. 

At  the  mention  of  Crooked  Toes,  Little  Eagle,  who  now 
could  follow  the  French  conversation  of  his  companions 
though  he  still  encountered  difficulties  in  speaking  the 
language,  eagerly  projected  himself  into  the  discussion. 
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"Blackrobe  Master/'  he  whispered  huskily  in  his  Illi- 
nois tongue,  "I  have  not  spoken  the  words  that  are  in 
my  thoughts." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  the  Blackrobe,  "we  must  open  our 
ears  to  your  words,  Little  Eagle.  But  will  Little  Eagle 
keep  his  words  fettered  in  his  breast  until  Monsieur  Joliet 
has  finished  speaking?" 

"It  is  good,"  agreed  Little  Eagle. 

"Bien,  mon  pere  and  messieurs,"  said  Joliet,  "and  now 
even  if  by  good  fortune  we  should  escape  the  murderous 
hands  of  the  Natchez  and  the  Chickasaws,  we  still  have 
the  Spaniards  to  think  of.  They  would  certainly  regard 
us  Frenchmen  as  intruders  and  would  take  us  prisoners. 
That,  to  say  the  least,  would  not  expedite  our  return  to 
the  north.  It  might  mean  an  ocean  voyage  to  Spain  or  —  " 

"And  Rene  would  have  to  marry  a  Spanish  senorita," 
Father  Marquette  interrupted,  "and  leave  poor  Jeanette 
to  pine  away  in  desolation." 

"La,  mon  pere,"  said  Rene,  who  did  not  like  to  trifle 
about  serious  matters,  "but  seriously,  I  agree  with  Mon- 
sieur Joliet." 

"And  I  agree,  too,"  said  the  missionary;  "we  shall  turn 
our  prows  northward  tomorrow  morning." 

"Why  not  today?"  cried  Rene.  "Why  not  now  while 
we  still  have  our  —  our  hair?  Mon  pere,  you  know  we  are 
threatened.  You  know  the  danger.  You  know  about 
Crooked  Toes.  You  know  what  he  did  with  our  muskets 
while  we  were  attending  the  Pipe  of  Peace  Dance?" 

Father  Marquette,  mystified,  bewildered,  stared  at  the 
excited  speaker,  then  at  Joliet.  If  he  expected  to  see  a 
smile  on  Joliet's  face,  he  was  certainly  disappointed,  for 
the  explorer,  solemn  as  a  judge,  nodded  his  approval  of 
Rene's  mysterious  pronouncement. 
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"Why,  what  has  happened?"  the  priest  asked.  "O  Little 
Eagle!" 

Before  Little  Eagle  had  time  to  respond,  Joliet  cried 
out  impatiently. 

"But  surely  you  know,  mon  pere.  Has  not  Little  Eagle 
told  you?" 

All  eyes  turned  upon  the  Indian  boy.  Why  had  he  not 
delivered  his  message  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by 
Joliet? 

But  instantly  Father  Marquette  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Excuse  me,  messieurs.  Excuse  me,  Little  Eagle.  Come 
here,  my  boy,"  said  the  priest  warmly,  "and  tell  me  your 
story.  Messieurs,  it  is  my  fault.  Little  Eagle  came  running 
to  me  in  the  palm  grove  to  tell  me  some  bad  news,  but  I 
prevented  him  from  telling  it  there.  I  was  afraid  he  might 
be  overheard,  for  half  an  hour  earlier  I  had  caught 
Crooked  Toes,  the  medicine  man,  crouching  in  the  cane- 
brake  and  spying  upon  me." 

"Crooked  Toes!"  cried  Joliet.  "Bon  Dieu!  He  is  a  fiend 
—  a  demon  —  and  he  certainly  looks  like  one." 

"No,  no,  my  Louis,"  Father  Marquette  smiled,  "he  is 
just  an  Indian  medicine  man.  He  saw  me  reading  my 
breviary,  and  not  understanding  why  anyone  but  a  fakir 
like  himself  should  keep  gazing  upon  a  little  black  book 
for  so  long  a  time,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was 
in  the  act  of  casting  an  evil  spell  on  him  and  his  cronies." 

"Bien,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet,  "now  listen  to  Little 
Eagle  and  perhaps  you  will  see  why  Rene  is  so  impatient 
to  shake  the  dust  of  this  village  from  his  moccasins." 

At  a  word  and  a  smile  from  the  missionary,  Little  Eagle, 
fully  conscious  of  his  distinguished  role,  began  his  nar- 
rative. 

"Blackrobe  Master,  while  you  and  the  other  palefaces 
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were  watching  the  Calumet  Dance  in  the  palmetto  grove, 
Little  Eagle  joined  a  group  of  boys  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  in  a  game  of  moccasins.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  the 
game  is  played,  Blackrobe?" 

"No,  Little  Eagle,  my  ears  are  waiting  to  hear  your 
big  story." 

"Ugh,  Blackrobe  Master!  After  the  Great  Captain  had 
danced  many  steps,"  continued  Little  Eagle,  "my  eyes 
told  me  that  Crooked  Toes  and  four  other  Arkansas  were 
sneaking  away  from  the  crowd  as  a  snake  crawls  through 
the  grass.  I  saw  the  medicine  man's  face  as  he  passed  me 
with  his  men.  It  was  bad  medicine.  I  turned  my  eyes  after 
him  as  he  left  the  palmetto  grove.  When  he  was  an  arrow- 
shot  away  he  looked  around,  and  then  he  and  his  men  set 
out  at  a  run  toward  the  village. 

"After  you  said  many  words,  Blackrobe,  and  then 
stopped  speaking  and  the  crowd  took  the  trail  toward 
the  village,  Little  Eagle  ran  ahead  with  some  other  boys 
and  came  straight  to  the  wigwam  here.  My  thoughts 
whispered  to  me  that  Crooked  Toes  had  left  the  dance 
grove  to  steal  something  from  the  palefaces.  My  eyes 
searched  the  wigwam.  My  eyes  told  me  that  my  thoughts 
had  not  lied.  All  our  thundersticks  and  powder  were  gone. 
Then  I  knew  that  Crooked  Toes  had  been  here  for  sure. 

"I  ran  and  told  Monsieur  Joliet.  Monsieur  called  all 
the  palefaces  here  for  a  powwow.  But  you,  my  Blackrobe 
Master,  were  not  to  be  found.  Monsieur  Joliet  sent  me 
then  to  search  for  you.  I  looked  everywhere.  I  made  signs 
to  all  the  Arkansas  I  met  asking  them  if  they  had  seen 
the  Blackrobe. 

"When  I  asked  Big  Smoke,  the  Illinois  interpreter,  he 
opened  his  eyes  wide  and  looked  at  me.  Big  Smoke  said 
that  perhaps  Crooked  Toes  had  split  the  Blackrobe's  skull 
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and  hidden  his  body.  I  told  Big  Smoke  I  did  not  believe 
this.  But  I  felt  a  pain  here.  (Little  Eagle  placed  his  hand 
on  his  breast.)  I  was  afraid  it  was  true.  Big  Smoke  said 
that  a  squaw  told  him  that  she  had  her  ears  open  when 
Crooked  Toes  and  his  four  men  held  a  secret  powwow. 
Her  ears  told  her  that  Crooked  Toes  planned  to  crack  the 
heads  of  the  palefaces  tonight  while  they  sleep,  and  steal 
their  bundles. 

"I  felt  the  tears  burning  in  my  eyes,  but  I  held  them 
back.  I  ran  like  a  little  white  rabbit  to  the  palm  grove, 
and  there  I  found  my  Blackrobe  Master.  I  tried  to  tell 
you  —  " 

"Yes,  my  brave  Little  Eagle,"  the  Blackrobe  patted 
the  boy's  black  locks  —  "you  tried  to  tell  me,  and  now 
you  have  told  me.  But  my  Louis,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Joliet,  "you  and  I  had  better  go  to  the  Great  Captain  and 
get  him  to  force  Crooked  Toes  to  return  our  muskets." 

"Helas,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  retorted,  "but  what  if  the 
Great  Captain  refuses." 

"He  will  not  refuse." 

"But  if,"  replied  Joliet,  "if  the  Great  Captain  had 
ordered  Crooked  Toes  to  steal  our  flintlocks?" 

"Ah,  my  Louis,  I  do  not  believe  the  Great  Captain 
would  do  that.  But,"  said  the  Blackrobe  springing  to  his 
feet,  "let  us  go  at  once  and  find  out." 

The  two  leaders  set  out  for  the  wigwam  of  the  Great 
Captain.  On  the  way  they  stopped  at  Big  Smoke's  cabin 
and  induced  the  interpreter  to  accompany  them.  They 
found  the  Great  Captain  in  his  wigwam  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  chieftains.  As  Whirling  Thunder  listened  to  the 
Blackrobe,  his  face  clouded  and  his  eyes  flashed  anger. 
He  leaped  up  from  the  mat  on  which  he  had  been  seated 
and  gave  a  curt  command  to  his  chieftains. 
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He  strode  to  the  door,  his  men  following  him.  About  to 
step  out  of  his  wigwam,  he  turned  and  spoke  a  few  sharp 
words  to  the  interpreter,  and  stamped  out  with  his  escort. 

"The  palefaces  need  have  no  fear  in  their  hearts,"  said 
Big  Smoke,  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Great  Captain. 
"Whirling  Thunder  will  see  them  in  their  wigwam." 

Big  Smoke  accompanied  the  two  Frenchmen  as  far  as 
his  own  cabin.  As  the  Indian  and  the  two  explorers  leisure- 
ly took  their  way  along  the  palm-shaded  promenade, 
Father  Marquette  requested  the  interpreter  to  teach  him 
a  few  expressions  in  the  Arkansas  tongue.  It  was  the  most 
difficult  language  the  Blackrobe  had  ever  encountered, 
but  by  dint  of  persistent  repetition  he  managed  to  mem- 
orize a  few  sentences  before  he  parted  with  Big  Smoke  at 
the  latter's  wigwam. 

"Mon  pere,  why  are  you  attempting  to  learn  that  in- 
fernal language?"  asked  Joliet,  as  the  two  continued  their 
walk  back  to  their  cabin. 

The  Blackrobe  smiled.  "Even  an  infernal  language  may 
prove  useful,  my  Louis,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
demons." 

On  their  arrival  at  the  cabin,  the  priest  and  the  explorer 
startled  the  voyageurs  by  their  unexpectedly  prompt 
return. 

"But  where  are  the  muskets?"  asked  Pierre  when  he 
saw  that  the  two  men  were  empty-handed. 

"They  are  on  the  way,"  was  Father  Marquette's  re- 
assuring reply. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  later,  Whirling  Thunder  and  his 
group  of  chieftains  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  white 
men's  quarters,  carrying  with  them  all  the  muskets  and 
ammunition  that  had  disappeared  that  morning. 

Father  Marquette  and  Monsieur  Joliet  expressed  their 
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appreciation  by  shaking  hands  with  the  Great  Captain, 
who  grunted  and  smiled  and  then  gave  orders  to  his  chief- 
tains to  leave.  One  by  one  they  marched  to  the  door,  de- 
scended the  ladder  outside  the  white  men's  cabin  and 
stood  in  a  circle  on  the  grass  awaiting  further  orders. 
Meanwhile  Whirling  Thunder  had  beckoned  to  the  Black- 
robe  and  Joliet  to  accompany  him  outside.  And  when  they 
reached  the  ground,  the  Great  Captain  informed  the  two 
white  men  by  means  of  signs  that  when  the  shadow  of 
their  wigwam  had  swung  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  withered 
grass,  the  buffalo  drums  would  sound  as  a  signal  for  a 
great  feast. 

Whirling  Thunder  then  barked  out  a  command.  His 
chieftains  formed  in  line.  And  off  they  marched,  with  the 
Great  Captain  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadow  of  the  wig- 
wam had  lengthened  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the  Great 
Captain,  the  buffalo  drums  began  to  boom,  and  the  ex- 
plorers broke  off  their  discussion  of  the  late  events  to 
answer  the  summons  to  another  Great  Council.  By  way 
of  precaution,  however,  Joliet  ordered  two  of  the  men, 
Frangois  Renard  and  Charles  Fontaine  to  remain  at  the 
cabin  to  guard  their  property. 

The  Great  Council  followed  the  time-honored  program. 
First,  the  silent  smoking  of  the  ceremonial  calumet,  then 
the  long  silent  dinner  of  many  courses,  and  finally,  the 
feast  of  oratory.  Whirling  Thunder,  the  first  to  speak,  re- 
counted what  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  many  years, 
of  the  incessantly  warring  nations  that  guarded  the  Great 
River  with  thundersticks  and  of  the  palefaces  farther 
down  who  traveled  in  houses  on  the  water  and  played 
musical  instruments  and  suffered  no  stranger  to  set  foot 
upon  their  territory. 
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Then  Big  Smoke  who  had  interpreted  the  Great  Cap- 
tain's oration,  delivered  one  of  his  own.  And  after  him, 
four  Arkansas  chieftains  spoke,  all  echoing  the  fearful 
sentiments  of  their  Great  Captain  and  appealing  to  the 
white  men  to  abandon  their  hazardous  adventure. 

Monsieur  Joliet,  when  his  turn  came,  enlarged  on  the 
greatness  of  France  where  men  build  houses  like  five  wig- 
wams, one  on  top  of  the  other,  as  tall  as  Cottonwood 
trees,  and  travel  in  boats  whose  sails  look  like  clouds 
against  the  sky.  He  spoke  of  the  splendor  of  the  king  of 
France  who  rode  in  a  leather  carriage  drawn  by  eight 
animals  and  whose  subjects  were  as  numerous  as  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  riverbanks. 

Father  Marquette  was  the  next  speaker.  He  assured  the 
Great  Captain  that  he  and  his  men  were  thankful  for  the 
advice  they  had  received  and  that  they  would  follow  it. 
But  he  had  more  important  things  to  talk  about  —  more 
important  even  than  the  saving  of  his  mortal  life.  Then 
in  familiar  terms  and  by  means  of  comparisons  and  illus- 
tration he  described  the  transcendent  glories  of  heaven. 
He  narrated  briefly  the  story  of  the  King  of  kings,  who 
put  off  His  regal  vesture,  descended  to  this  land  of  exile, 
paid  our  ransom  by  dying  as  a  brave  warrior,  tortured  to 
death  at  the  hands  of  His  enemies.  .  .  . 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  Great  Council  ad- 
journed. The  tired  explorers,  determined  to  set  out  on 
their  homeward  journey  in  the  morning,  returned  directly 
to  their  scaffolded  cabin  and  lost  no  time  in  settling  down 
for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

They  had  previously  arranged  to  take  turns  as  sentries 
during  the  night,  and  Father  Marquette  was  to  keep  the 
first  watch. 

Accordingly,  after  the  others  had  retired,  the  priest  sat 
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upright  on  his  mat,  peering  out  into  the  darkness,  listening 
to  the  confused  hubbub  of  the  Arkansas,  who  were  return- 
ing from  the  Council.  The  noises  in  the  village  grew  fainter 
and  at  last  faded  into  silence.  Only  the  occasional  call  of 
a  night  bird  or  the  distant  howl  of  some  wild  animal  dis- 
turbed the  stillness.  Father  Marquette  watched  and 
prayed. 

Fatigued  and  sleepy  though  he  was,  the  devout  Black- 
robe  thought  his  hour  of  vigil  passed  swiftly.  He  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Joliet's  mat 
with  the  intention  of  waking  the  explorer  when  he  heard 
what  sounded  like  the  creaking  of  the  wooden  ladder  that 
led  up  to  the  sleeping  cabin.  His  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the 
entrance  to  the  cabin,  he  stood  still  and  listened.  Another 
faint  creak.  Then  silence,  broken  only  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  voyageurs.  Rene,  whose  mat  was 
nearest  the  door,  groaned  in  his  sleep  and  tossed  on  his 
mat.  Another  interval  of  silence. 

Then  suddenly  the  dark  outline  of  an  Indian's  head 
bobbed  up  in  the  doorway.  In  a  twinkling  its  owner 
bounded  from  the  ladder  into  the  cabin.  A  tomahawk 
flashed  in  the  dull  light  of  the  half -smouldered  fire  that 
shone  through  the  log  floor.  Another  head  appeared. 
Another  savage  bounded  through  the  door.  Another  and 
still  another  head.  The  startled  Blackrobe  waited  in  the 
darkness,  his  heart  beating,  it  seemed  to  him,  like  an 
Indian  tom-tom.  Rene  suddenly  awoke,  and  seeing  the 
dark  figures  moving  toward  him,  let  out  an  unearthly 
scream  that  awoke  everybody  in  the  cabin  —  perhaps  half 
the  village  besides,  and  made  the  Blackrobe's  blood  run 
cold.  The  Indian  who  led  the  rest  bounded  forward  and 
raised  his  tomahawk  over  Rene's  head. 

Out  of  the  darkness  came  a  sharp  voice  of  command. 
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"Crooked  Toes!" 

Crooked  Toes  stiffened  as  if  struck  by  a  musket  ball. 

"Crooked  Toes,"  the  voice  rang  with  authority,  "do 
you  wish  to  die  tonight?" 

Father  Marquette  spoke  these  words  in  the  Arkansas 
language.  They  were  the  words  he  had  learned  with  such 
difficulty  that  afternoon  from  Big  Smoke,  the  interpreter. 
The  observant  Blackrobe  knew  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  Crooked  Toes  that  the  villainous  medicine  man  was  a 
coward  at  heart  and  that  superstition  was  his  religion.  He 
realized  that  the  Indian  fakir  looked  upon  him,  the  Black- 
robe,  as  a  genuine  magician  and  he  felt  confident  that  if 
he  could  combine  a  show  of  unflinching  courage  together 
with  a  display  of  the  uncanny,  he  could  easily  startle  the 
superstitious  Crooked  Toes  into  submission. 

In  all  this  the  Blackrobe  reasoned  well.  Crooked  Toes 
on  hearing  his  own  name  in  his  own  language  from  the 
commanding  lips  of  one  who  did  not  know  the  language 
and  who  in  the  darkness  could  not  even  see  who  the  in- 
truder was,  could  not  choose  but  to  admit  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  one  more  powerful  than  himself.  With  a  muttered 
curse  he  turned  in  his  tracks  and  was  making  for  the  exit 
when  the  flash  of  a  blazing  brand  in  the  doorway  blinded 
him  for  the  moment  and  brought  him  up  short. 

In  the  light  of  the  firebrand,  Father  Marquette  recog- 
nized none  other  than  Whirling  Thunder  himself,  the 
Great  Captain,  ascending  the  ladder  into  the  cabin.  Five 
chieftains  and  Big  Smoke,  the  interpreter,  followed  close 
behind. 

"La!"  said  Rene,  recovering  his  power  of  speech  at  the 
sight  of  friends  and  speaking  in  gasping  French,  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  "he  —  that  —  that  man  — 
Crooked  Toes  —  he  wanted  to  kill  me." 

Whirling  Thunder  turned  to  the  interpreter,  and  was 
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speaking  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  when  a  commotion  behind 
him  caused  him  to  stop  abruptly  and  wheel  around  to 
discover  what  was  happening.  With  the  agility  of  a  tiger, 
Crooked  Toes  had  made  a  leap  for  the  door,  hurling  down 
two  of  the  chieftains  who  blocked  his  passage,  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  bounded  through  the  opening  and 
landed  on  the  ground  below. 

Whirling  Thunder  barked  out  an  order,  and  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  one  of  the  chieftains  whizzed  through 
the  doorway  and  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  arrow,  however,  missed  its  mark.  Crooked  Toes 
escaped  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  village  of  the 
Arkansas.  But  the  voyagers  will  encounter  him  again. 
His  present  failure  will  only  intensify  his  thirst  for  their 
blood.  It  will  teach  him  to  bide  his  time  and  lay  his 
plans  with  more  cunning  and  more  thoroughness. 

The  Great  Captain  uttered  another  command,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  chieftains  quickly  seized  the  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  their  Arkansas  prisoners  and  bound 
their  wrists  with  leather  thongs.  Whirling  Thunder,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire,  grunted  some  further  directions,  and  the 
chieftains  with  their  captives  filed  out  of  the  cabin  and 
down  the  ladder. 

One  of  the  chieftains,  on  reaching  the  ground,  shouted 
something  to  the  crowd  of  Indians  who,  roused  from  their 
sleep  by  Rene's  blood-curdling  scream,  had  gathered  out- 
side the  cabin  to  await  developments.  A  cacaphony  of  yells, 
hideously  gleeful,  like  the  outburst  of  a  hundred  liberated 
demons,  pierced  the  ears  of  the  white  men  up  in  the  sleep- 
ing cabin,  and  they  wondered  what  could  be  its  meaning. 
One  thing  at  least  seemed  certain:  the  cronies  of  the 
medicine  man  did  not  enjoy  the  popular  favor  of  the 
Arkansas  village. 

The  Great  Captain,  who  with  Big  Smoke  remained 
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behind  in  the  cabin,  waited  silently  until  the  shrieking 
crowd  of  Arkansas  had  moved  away.  Then,  through  the 
lips  of  the  interpreter,  he  spoke  to  the  Frenchmen. 

"Paleface  Blackrobe  and  paleface  brothers,  let  no  fear 
burn  any  longer  in  your  hearts.  Whirling  Thunder  has 
spoken  words.  He  will  change  those  words  into  actions. 
Whirling  Thunder  does  not  speak  with  a  split  tongue." 

Father  Marquette  stepped  forward  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  friendly  Arkansas. 

"The  Great  Captain,"  he  said,  "does  not  speak  with  a 
split  tongue.  He  has  changed  his  words  into  actions.  My 
brothers  and  I  will  keep  him  always  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  prayers  to  the  Great  Manitou." 

"It  is  good,"  the  Great  Captain  replied.  With  that,  he 
and  Big  Smoke  strode  to  the  door  and  scrambled  down 
the  ladder. 

About  twenty  minutes  later,  the  explorers,  too  excited 
to  sleep,  were  still  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  and 
night,  when  a  weird,  unearthly  sound  brought  their  con- 
versation to  an  abrupt  pause.  They  listened  intently  and 
turned  questioning  eyes  upon  one  another  in  the  murky 
light  of  the  cabin's  smudge  fire.  What  could  that  strange 
sound  signify  after  so  many  strange  happenings  that  day? 

At  length  Father  Marquette  answered  the  question 
trembling  on  every  tongue. 

"It  is  the  death  chant." 

"The  death  chant!"  came  the  exclamation  from  several 
of  the  men. 

"Yes,"  the  missionary  replied  gravely,  "some  poor  soul 
is  about  to  take  its  flight  from  this  vale  of  sorrow.  Come, 
my  Louis,  let  us  go  out  and  investigate." 

"Bien,  mon  pere,"  cried  the  adventurous  Joliet,  and  in 
a  trice  he  was  on  his  feet,  musket  in  hand,  ready  to  ac- 
company the  priest  to  the  dark  outdoors. 
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Pierre  and  Little  Eagle,  uninvited  but  not  unwelcome, 
followed  the  two  men  out  of  the  cabin  and  down  the 
ladder.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  ground  when  Henri 
Grignon  woke  his  companions  out  of  their  trance  by  shout- 
ing out: 

"There  it  is  again.  Do  you  not  hear  it?  I'm  not  going 
to  stay  here.  Who's  coming  along?" 

And  armed  with  his  musket  he  made  a  dash  for  the  exit. 

The  others  to  a  man  sprang  to  their  feet  and  followed 
him,  almost  treading  upon  one  another  as  they  scampered 
out  of  the  cabin  and  down  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Marquette  and  his  party,  guided 
by  the  wail  of  the  death  chant,  bent  their  steps  toward  the 
northeast  of  the  village.  As  they  hurried  on,  the  chant 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  but  now  they  could  hear  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  savage,  unholy  screams  of  a  great 
crowd  of  Indians.  Soon,  through  the  leafy  forest  they  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  fire.  The  shrieks  became  louder  and  more 
penetrating. 

Some  two  hundred  steps  farther  they  came  upon  a  sight 
that  brought  gasps  to  their  lips  and  sent  cold  shivers  down 
their  spines.  Over  four  blazing  fires  that  lighted  up  the 
hideous  scene,  painted,  naked  savages  were  lighting  fire- 
brands and  heating  red-hot  axheads  to  torture  their  vic- 
tims. Just  beyond  the  fires  were  the  four  condemned  men 
bound  with  leather  thongs.  Around  each  of  them  danced  a 
ring  of  shrieking,  painted  Arkansas  who  continually 
prodded  their  victim  with  their  fiery  brands. 

Shortly  after  the  white  men  arrived  on  the  scene,  the 
rings  of  dancing  tormentors  scampered  away,  and  two 
husky  braves  approached  each  of  the  condemned  men 
with  great  blazing  torches.  Each  asked  some  questions  of 
their  victims,  and  a  peal  of  hellish  laughter  arose  from 
the  crowd.  Then  the  fiendish,  laughing  executioners  ap- 
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plied  their  blazing  torches  to  the  hands  of  their  victims, 
whose  maddening  screams  and  contortions  awoke  volleys 
of  laughter  from  the  spectators. 

After  some  twenty  minutes  of  this  excruciating  agony, 
all  the  flesh  of  the  sufferer's  ringers  was  burned  away  and 
there  remained  only  the  charred  bones.  Meanwhile,  to 
keep  the  victim  in  continual  excitement  and  the  crowd  in 
uninterrupted  amusement,  other  savages  placed  red-hot 
axes  under  the  naked  feet  of  the  condemned  ones.  Then 
the  dance  of  the  firebrands  was  repeated,  while  the  crowd 
howled  incontinently  and  some  of  the  bystanders  mock- 
ingly offered  food  to  the  agonizing  men. 

While  the  torturing  dance  was  still  in  progress,  a  yelp- 
ing savage  running  from  one  of  the  fires  with  a  red-hot 
axhead,  broke  through  the  line  of  dancers  and  placed  the 
glowing  iron  against  the  loin  of  his  victim,  who  instantly 
fainted  and  slumped  to  the  ground. 

The  gentle  Father  Marquette  gasped.  He  secretly 
hoped  that  the  poor  fallen  Indian  would  not  regain  con- 
sciousness. But  his  hope  was  not  of  long  duration.  No,  it 
would  not  do  to  let  the  victim  die  so  soon  and  deprive  the 
tormentors  of  their  diabolical  sport.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  fainting  man  crumpled  to  the  ground,  one  of  the 
braves  rushed  to  his  side  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  water 
which  he  poured  down  his  throat.  And  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  revived  to  stand  on  his  feet,  the  unfortunate 
victim  was  subjected  to  more  and  more  torment. 

"O  my  Louis,"  said  Father  Marquette,  turning  his  eyes 
from  the  sickening  spectacle,  "I  can  stand  this  no  longer. 
I  am  going  to  get  the  Great  Captain  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
outrage." 

"But,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  remonstrated,  "you  can  do 
nothing  to  help  matters,  and  you  may  bring  the  vengeance 
of  the  Arkansas  upon  ourselves." 
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"But  I  must,  I  must,"  said  the  missionary  vehemently, 
and  he  turned  away. 

Joliet  caught  his  companion  by  the  arm  and  looked 
with  troubled  eyes  into  the  pain-stricken  face  of  the 
Blackrobe. 

"Mon  cher  pere  Jacques,"  said  the  explorer  soothingly, 
"do  you  not  see  that  the  Great  Captain  is  doing  this  out 
of  consideration  for  us?  He  is  torturing  these  tribesmen 
of  his,  not  because  of  any  personal  grudge  but  because  of 
their  attempt  to  murder  us  a  little  while  ago  in  our  beds. 
This  is  the  Indian's  way  of  professing  his  esteem  for  us, 
and  if  we  interfere  or  protest,  he  will  interpret  our  action 
as  a  spurning  of  his  friendship." 

"But,  my  Louis,"  said  the  priest  quietly,  "we  must  not 
think  only  of  ourselves.  Those  poor  sufferers!" 

The  Blackrobe  broke  off  abruptly  and  for  a  few 
moments  his  lips  moved  in  prayer.  When  he  spoke  again, 
a  new  light  glowed  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"My  Louis,"  he  said  softly,  "have  no  fear.  God's  Im- 
maculate Mother  will  take  care  of  us.  But  I  must  do  what 
I  can  for  those  miserable  ones.  Do  you  —  do  you  con- 
sent?" 

"I  consent,"  replied  Joliet,  but  the  look  of  anxiety  still 
clouded  his  face. 

Several  minutes  later,  Father  Marquette  found  Big 
Smoke,  the  interpreter,  and  together  they  set  off  to  face 
the  Great  Captain.  They  found  him  seated  on  a  grassy 
knoll  close  to  the  place  of  torture,  surrounded  by  his  chief- 
tains, who  were  noisily  goading  on  the  tormentors  to  liven 
up  the  hellish  amusement. 

"Great  Captain,"  said  Father  Marquette,  speaking 
through  his  interpreter,  "I  know  that  you  are  torturing 
these  men  because  of  your  love  for  us.  But  now  it  is 
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enough.  The  Great  Manitou  looks  down  with  sorrowful 
eyes  on  these  poor  sufferers  and  on  those  who  make  them 
suffer.  Great  Captain,  if  you  will  put  a  stop  to  the  tor- 
tures now,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  beads,  I  will  give 
you  all  my  possessions." 

"Blackrobe  Chief,"  replied  the  Great  Captain,  "Whirl- 
ing Thunder  is  your  friend.  He  will  always  take  up  the 
tomahawk  and  the  firebrand  to  punish  your  enemies.  But 
do  not  ask  him  to  break  an  ancient,  holy  custom  that 
means  more  to  him  than  a  hundred  buffalo  skins,  more 
than  home  and  kindred,  more  even  than  his  life.  These 
men  have  shown  disrespect  to  the  sacred  calumet  of  the 
sun.  They  must  suffer  all  through  the  darkness  until  the 
sun  god  comes  up  to  see  them  in  torment.  Whirling 
Thunder  has  spoken." 

Father  Marquette  turned  away  sadly.  The  grim  finality 
with  which  the  Great  Captain  pronounced  his  relentless 
verdict  showed  the  Blackrobe  only  too  forcefully  that 
further  pleading  could  result  only  in  stirring  up  bitterness 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  any  other  effect.  Half  dazed 
by  the  sense  of  defeat  that  weighed  upon  his  sympathetic 
heart,  he  slowly  wandered  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
the  Great  Captain.  Big  Smoke,  perceiving  the  grief  of  the 
disappointed  white  man,  walked  close  beside  him  in  silent 
commiseration. 

As  if  drawn  by  some  mysterious  attraction,  Father 
Marquette,  with  the  maddening  shrieks  of  the  tormentors 
jangling  in  his  ears,  approached  the  place  of  torture  and 
found  himself  within  a  few  paces  of  one  of  the  condemned 
Indians.  For  an  agonizing  moment  he  gazed  at  the 
blanched,  contorted  features  of  the  slowly  dying  man. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  he  turned 
to  the  interpreter. 
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"Big  Smoke,"  he  said,  "ask  him  if  he  wishes  to  be  bap- 
tized and  to  die  as  a  Christian." 

A  grunt  of  disgust  from  Big  Smoke  told  the  Blackrobe 
more  eloquently  than  words  that  he  did  not  relish  the 
idea.  But  he  complied  nevertheless  with  the  priest's  sug- 
gestion. Stepping  closer  to  the  moaning  victim,  he  told 
him  that  the  Blackrobe  stood  there  ready  to  baptize  him 
if  he  wished  to  die  as  a  Christian.  Instead  of  the  response 
Father  Marquette  hoped  and  prayed  for,  the  miserable 
man  let  out  a  piercing  shriek  as  if  a  hot  ember  had  been 
placed  on  his  tongue. 

The  zealous  Blackrobe,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter, 
approached  the  second  victim.  But  before  Big  Smoke 
could  repeat  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  suffering  Indian, 
the  latter  raised  his  mangled,  tattered  arms  above  his 
head  and  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  blistering  curses  upon  the 
gentle,  devoted  missionary. 

Father  Marquette  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  the  imprecations  were  uttered,  but  he  did  appre- 
ciate their  conclusive  import.  He  had  offered  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  men  who  had  tried  to  murder  him  and  they 
had  spurned  the  offer.  With  that  last  demoniac  shriek 
ringing  in  his  ears  and  with  that  hideously  contorted  face 
burned  into  his  memory,  he  slowly  walked  off  to  join  his 
companions. 
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ORELY  in  need  of  rest 
after  that  hectic,  sleepless  night  and  with  a  long  arduous 
upstream  voyage  before  them,  the  explorers  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Great  Captain  to  spend 
another  day  and  night  in  the  village  of  the  Arkansas. 
They  had  finally  decided,  after  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons,  to  go  no  farther  south.  Although  in  reality  they 
were  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf,  they 
had  been  convinced  by  the  well-meaning  but  ignorant 
Indians  that  a  few  days'  paddling  would  bring  them  to  the 
river's  end.  But  with  warring  savages  and  suspicious 
Spaniards  barring  the  way  and  with  no  new  information 
to  be  gained  by  proceeding  farther,  they  wisely  deter- 
mined to  point  their  canoes  northward  and  return  to 
De  Pere. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  July  when 
they  bade  farewell  to  the  Arkansas  and  set  out  on  their 
long,  long  paddle  against  the  current.  Just  two  months 
previously  they  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  white 
beach  of  St.  Ignace,  and  just  a  month  had  passed  since 
their  discovery  of  the  Great  River  of  the  Conception. 
They  had  traveled  seventeen  hundred  miles. 

Paddling  against  the  current  was  much  more  laborious 
and  discouraging  than  voyaging  downstream.  Moreover, 
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as  the  summer  days  grew  hotter,  the  mosquitoes  became 
more  ferocious.  But  the  voyagers,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  on  their  homeward  journey,  joyfully  plied 
their  paddles  until  they  arrived  again  at  the  village  of  the 
Michigameas. 

There  they  were  welcomed  as  old  friends,  but  despite 
the  hospitality  of  the  Indians  they  would  gladly  have  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  uninterrupted.  However,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Father  Marquette,  they  disembarked  and  ac- 
companied the  Chief  to  his  wigwam.  And  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  over  to  feasting  and  speeches. 

The  first  gray  shafts  of  dawn  —  after  a  very  peaceful 
night  in  a  scaffolded  cabin  of  the  Michigameas  —  found 
them  back  in  their  canoes  breasting  the  heady  current. 

"Mon  pere  — "  said  Pierre  Porteret.  He  had  been 
paddling  vigorously  for  three  hours,  but  he  poised  his 
blade  as  he  spoke  and  let  the  glistening  water  drip  from 
it  into  the  stream.  "Mon  pere,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  us  to  reach  De  Pere?" 

"Tien,  tien,"  laughed  Jean,  "so  you  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten your  Marie?" 

"No,  Jean,"  Pierre  replied  wistfully,  "not  for  a 
moment." 

"But  what  if  she  has  forgotten  you?"  Jean  persisted. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  she  has  forgotten,"  said  Pierre  with 
an  air  of  easy  assurance,  "but  even  if  she  has,  I  have  not 
forgotten  her." 

And  to  put  an  end  to  his  companion's  twitting,  he  began 
to  paddle  more  rapidly  accompanying  his  stroke  with  a 
lilting  song. 

Like  a  river  of  song 
Streaming,  streaming  along, 
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My  mem'ry  of  you  flows  forever. 

When  serenely  it  glides, 

My  calm  spirit  rides 

O'er  its  ripples  that  weary  me  never. 

But  when  its  waves  roar, 

Splashing  froth  on  the  shore, 

From  its  flood  to  escape  I  endeavor. 

Like  a  river  of  song 

Streaming,  streaming  along, 

My  mem'ry  of  you  flows  forever. 

The  third  day  of  the  northward  journey  was  drawing 
to  a  close  when  the  voyagers  beheld  at  a  little  distance 
ahead  of  them  on  the  eastern  shore  the  glow  of  Indian 
smudge  fires. 

"It's  the  village  of  the  Chickasaws,"  Joliet  informed 
his  companions. 

"Yes,  my  Louis,"  replied  the  Blackrobe,  and  his  voice 
betrayed  the  weariness  he  felt.  "But  I  think  we  had 
better  be  on  our  way.  If  we  stop  at  the  village,  we  shall 
be  delayed  another  full  day  at  the  least." 

"I  agree,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet.  "But  mon  pere,"  he 
added  solicitously,  "you  are  worn  out.  Give  your  paddle 
a  rest." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Father  Marquette,  putting  all  the 
enthusiasm  he  could  muster  into  his  voice.  He  was  sick 
and  weary,  but  he  was  determined  to  do  his  share  of  the 
paddling  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  men  as  long  as 
he  possessed  a  shred  of  energy.  "Why,  I  could  paddle  all 
night,"  and  he  began  to  dip  vigorously,  "but  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  another  powwow  just  at  present." 

"Bon  Dieu,"  exclaimed  Joliet,  "but  I  trust  you  feel 
equal  to  another  supper  and  a  night's  rest.  I  myself  am 
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just  about  ready  for  both  and  not  much  of  anything 
else." 

Skirting  the  western  bank,  they  could  now  hear  dogs 
barking  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  fast  gathering 
darkness  they  at  length  glided  past  the  village  and  con- 
tinued paddling  up  the  river. 

So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  Joliet  would  have 
gladly  proceeded  for  some  hours  longer.  He  was  tired  but 
not  exhausted  and  he  looked  forward  impatiently  to  the 
happy  day  when  he  would  again  beach  his  canoe  on  the 
shore  of  the  Fox  River  beside  the  village  of  De  Pere.  But 
he  was  thinking  of  the  wornout  Blackrobe,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  attempts  at  cheerfulness,  was  more  and  more 
showing  signs  of  increasing  weakness. 

Behind  them  the  Chickasaw  fires  became  a  hazy  blur, 
and  the  sounds  from  the  village  were  growing  fainter. 

"Shall  we  pull  to  shore  here  and  camp  for  the  night?" 
Joliet  suggested. 

"But  there  is  an  island  just  a  little  beyond,"  said 
Father  Marquette;  "I  remember  that  we  passed  it  on  our 
way  down,  just  before  we  came  upon  the  Chickasaws." 

"Bien,  mon  pere,"  Joliet  assented.  "We  shall  be  safer 
on  the  island." 

Joliet  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  Little  Eagle, 
peering  through  the  semidarkness  cried  out: 

"Ugh,  the  island!" 

A  few  minutes'  more  paddling  brought  the  canoes  to  a 
landing,  where  the  explorers  clambered  to  shore  and 
hauled  up  the  two  birch-bark  crafts  to  conceal  them  in 
the  dense  canebrake.  As  a  further  precaution,  they  lighted 
no  fire.  They  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  supper  of 
cold  buffalo  steaks  and  some  watermelons  which  they  had 
procured  at  the  village  of  the  Michigameas.  Then  they  lit 
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their  pipes  and  held  a  quiet  powwow  of  their  own  until 
bedtime. 

But  the  tired  voyagers  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 
They  took  turns  at  sentry  duty,  though  there  was  scarcely 
any  need  of  that,  for  all  of  them  spent  most  of  the  night 
not  only  watching  for  the  enemy  but  actually  battling  a 
host  of  bloodthirsty  foes  that  buzzed  incessantly  about 
their  ears  and  stung  them  with  murderous  ferocity. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  Little  Eagle  crawled  from 
his  mat  and  plunged  into  the  thick  undergrowth  in  quest  of 
berries  and  adventure.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the  island 
he  discovered  a  rich  cluster  of  mulberries  and,  forgetful 
for  the  moment  of  anything  more  exciting,  he  was  in- 
dustriously filling  a  reed  basket  with  the  luscious  berries, 
when  his  sharp  ears  detected  the  faint  sound  of  a  splash 
out  on  the  river.  He  parted  the  bushes  with  his  hands  and 
looked.  He  saw,  with  snapping  eyes,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  him,  a  long  canoe  manned  by  twelve 
bronzed  savages  in  war  paint  and  armed  with  all  manner 
of  weapons,  gliding  across  the  river  to  the  eastern  shore. 
As  he  followed  the  canoe  with  his  fascinated  gaze,  he 
heard  another  indistinct  splash,  and  looking  to  the  western 
shore  he  saw  another  long  canoe  similarly  laden  with 
painted  Indians,  shoving  off  from  the  bank.  Another  canoe 
followed.  And  another.  Nine  of  them,  he  counted. 

He  noiselessly  closed  the  leafy  opening  and  darted  back 
to  the  camp. 

"Indians!"  he  shrilled.  "Ugh!  Indians  on  the  warpath!" 

Instantly  every  man  sprang  to  his  feet.  In  a  twinkling, 
Father  Marquette  was  beside  the  boy,  with  his  arm 
around  his  shoulders. 

"Quiet,  messieurs,"  the  priest  commanded. 

"Come,  Pierre,"  Joliet  called  excitedly,  "Little  Eagle, 
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you  lead  the  way.  Messieurs,  have  your  muskets  ready." 

It  was  another  proud  moment  for  the  little  Indian. 
With  Joliet  and  Pierre  following,  he  hopped  nimbly 
through  the  brush,  pausing  every  few  moments  to  wait  for 
the  white  men  to  catch  up  with  him.  On  reaching  the 
lookout  point,  they  saw  that  two  of  the  canoes  had  landed, 
and  the  others  were  approaching  the  shore. 

"Helas,"  exclaimed  Joliet,  "they  are  going  to  attack 
the  Chickasaws.  See,  they  are  waiting  on  the  shore  for 
the  others  to  land." 

"Their  hearts  are  filled  with  hate  for  the  Chickasaws," 
explained  Little  Eagle.  "All  the  other  tribes  have  poisoned 
arrows  for  the  Chickasaws." 

"If  we  could  only  warn  them  —  "  Pierre's  heart  went 
out  to  the  tribe  whose  hospitality  he  and  his  companions 
had  enjoyed. 

"Eh  bien,"  Joliet  sighed,  "we  can  do  nothing.  But  for 
the  moment,  we  ourselves  are  safe.  Little  Eagle,"  he 
added,  "go  and  fetch  mon  pere  and  the  others.  We  are 
going  to  witness  an  Indian  attack.  Rather,  we  are  going 
to  hear  one.  We  shall  see  but  little  of  it  from  here." 

Without  waiting  for  Joliet  to  finish  speaking,  Little 
Eagle  hurdled  a  clump  of  bushes  and  disappeared.  Half- 
way back  to  the  camp  he  found  the  Blackrobe  and  the 
four  voyageurs,  struggling  through  the  undergrowth  on 
their  way  to  join  Joliet  and  Pierre.  Little  Eagle  at  once 
constituted  himself  their  pathfinder  through  the  pathless, 
tangled  thickets  and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  island 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  two  canoes  pull  up  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  last  Indian  had  bounded  ashore,  the 
whole  troop,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  and 
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scalp  knives,  set  out  at  a  lope  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chickasaw  village  a  little  distance  down  the  stream.  Soon 
they  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  the  explorers 
waited  in  silent  suspense. 

At  length  the  barking  of  dogs  told  the  white  men  that 
the  invaders  had  reached  the  village.  A  piercing  scream 
arose.  Then  a  crescendo  of  confused  shouts  and  shrieks 
when  the  murderous  invaders  fell  upon  their  surprised 
victims. 

From  where  they  were  standing,  the  white  men  could 
not  see  the  attack,  but  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
startled  screams  of  the  Chickasaws  —  braves,  squaws  and 
even  children  —  as  they  fell,  one  after  another,  pierced 
with  poisoned  arrows  or  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  the 
merciless  enemy. 

"They  are  picking  off  the  Chickasaws  one  by  one  as 
they  file  out  of  their  wigwams,"  said  Joliet. 

A  musket  shot  rang  out.  Then  another  —  and  another. 

"The  Chickasaws  have  all  the  guns,"  exclaimed  Pierre 
hopefully.  "They  will  drive  off  the  enemy." 

"No,  Pierre,"  Joliet  disagreed.  "Their  enemies  have  the 
advantage.  They  are  crouching  behind  bushes  and  trees, 
and  fighting  from  ambush  or  lurking  outside  the  wigwams 
ready  to  crack  every  Chickasaw  head  that  appears  in  the 
doorway." 

For  two  hours  the  Frenchmen  listened  to  the  confused 
clamor  of  the  one-sided  battle  —  a  continued  rumble  of 
voices  with  intermittent  screams  and  shots,  which  became 
less  and  less  frequent  until  finally  the  whole  village  burst 
into  flame,  and  the  victors  sent  up  a  series  of  staccato 
yells  that  echoed  among  the  cottonwoods  across  the  river. 

"Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,"  quoted   Pierre,   speaking 
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more  to  himself  than  to  the  others.  "How  strange  it 
seems,"  he  added,  "that  a  little  while  ago  they  spoke  and 
ate  with  us  —  and  now  —  " 

"And,"  said  Joliet  thoughtfully,  "if  mon  pere  Mar- 
quette had  not  decided  against  stopping  overnight  with 
the  Chickasaws,  all  of  us  would  now  be  in  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds." 

"Eh  bien,"  Jean  chimed  in,  "mon  pere  always  brings 
us  good  luck." 

"You  may  call  it  what  you  will,  Jean,"  Father  Mar- 
quette smiled,  "but  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  interceded  for  us,  and  her  Divine  Son  saw  to  it 
that  I  should  feel  so  unsociable  for  the  nonce  that  I  sug- 
gested sneaking  by  the  poor  Chickasaws  without  even 
stopping  to  salute  them." 

"It  would  have  been  a  farewell  salute,"  said  Pierre,  "a 
sort  of  'morituri  salutamus!  And  to  think,"  he  mused, 
"how  near  we  came  to  sharing  the  fate  of  those  poor 
Chickasaws." 

"Eh  bien,"  cried  Joliet,  "but  it  is  time  we  were  back 
in  our  canoes." 

On  their  return  to  the  camp,  the  explorers  snatched  a 
cold,  hurried  breakfast  and  launched  their  canoes  for 
another  laborious  day  of  paddling.  At  nightfall,  utterly 
fatigued  after  a  sleepless  night  and  a  sultry  day  of  monot- 
onous toil,  they  pulled  to  shore,  lit  a  fire  and  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  warm  meal  consisting  of  Indian  corn,  fried 
buffalo  steaks,  and  mulberries. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  while  the  others  lay  huddled 
about  the  smudging  fire,  the  smoke  keeping  the  mosqui- 
toes at  a  respectful  distance,  Pierre,  who  was  taking  his 
turn  as  sentry,  heard  stealthy  footsteps,  then  the  crack- 
ing of  a  twig,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp.  He  fast- 
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ened  his  eyes  on  the  spot  whence  the  disturbance  pro- 
ceeded and  listened  for  the  slightest  recurrence  of  the 
sound.  After  some  minutes  he  cautiously  stepped  further 
into  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  feet 
when  a  slight  movement  ahead  of  him  made  him  stop  in 
his  tracks.  The  next  instant  he  found  himself  staring  into 
two  glowing  eyes  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  front  of 
him.  He  raised  his  musket  and  fired.  A  howl  issued  from 
the  darkness,  then  the  sound  of  a  falling  body  as  it 
crashed  the  bushes.  Pierre  stood  still  and  listened.  The 
animal,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  evidently  dead.  He  was 
about  to  step  forward  to  investigate  at  nearer  range,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  something  to  the  right  of  him  mov- 
ing through  the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
Could  it  be  that  one  of  his  companions  on  hearing  the 
shot  had  gotten  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter?  But  the 
footsteps  he  heard  were  moving  toward  the  camp. 

"Who  is  there?"  Pierre  shouted. 

No  answer.  After  a  few  moments  he  picked  up  a  stone 
and  hurled  it  through  the  brushwood  at  his  right.  It  had 
no  sooner  landed  than  he  heard  something  or  someone 
crashing  through  the  undergrowth  and  scampering  away. 

On  his  return  to  the  campfire,  Pierre  found  everybody 
awake.  Joliet  and  Jean,  on  hearing  the  shot  had  started 
out  to  look  for  Pierre  to  see  if  he  needed  help,  but  then 
they  heard  him  shout  and  they  returned  to  the  camp  to 
wait  for  him. 

In  answer  to  Joliet's  questions,  Pierre  told  him  what 
had  happened  during  his  watch  and  being  replaced  by 
Jean  he  curled  up  on  a  mat  beside  the  smudge  and  fell 
asleep. 

On  the  following  morning,  Pierre,  accompanied  by 
Little  Eagle,  set  out  before  breakfast  to  make  some  in- 
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vestigations.  First,  they  looked  for  the  dead  animal  that 
Pierre  had  brought  down  with  his  musket  the  night  before. 
Tramping  back  and  forth  through  the  dense  brushwood, 
the  voyageur  and  the  Indian  boy  searched  nearly  an  hour 
before  they  located  their  quarry.  But  their  patience  was 
rewarded  at  last  when  Little  Eagle  fairly  stumbled  upon 
the  furry  carcass. 

"Ugh,  I  found  it,"  he  cried  to  the  voyageur. 

With  a  bound  and  a  dash,  Pierre  was  at  the  side  of  the 
boy  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  breathlessly.  And  then,  as  he 
stared  in  wide-eyed  amazement,  he  shouted,  "Oh,  it's  a 
wildcat." 

A  wildcat  it  was,  and  it  had  been  shot  between  the  eyes. 

With  the  assistance  of  Jean  and  Charles,  Pierre  dragged 
the  carcass  into  camp,  and  he  did  not  protest  when  Little 
Eagle  again  and  again  pointed  out  the  bullet  hole  midway 
between  the  two  eyes  of  the  dead  wildcat. 

After  breakfast,  Pierre  and  Little  Eagle  were  searching 
for  tracks  of  the  other  nocturnal  intruder  —  the  one  that 
escaped  —  when  Joliet  shouted  out  the  order  to  break  up 
camp. 

"Too  bad,  Little  Eagle,"  said  Pierre.  "If  we  had  a  little 
more  time  I  believe  we  should  find  tracks,  and  I  think 
they  would  be  the  tracks  of  a  hostile  Indian." 

"Ugh,  did  your  ears  tell  you  that?" 

"Yes,  Little  Eagle,  my  ears  told  me  when  I  threw  that 
rock  last  night  that  it  was  an  Indian  and  not  an  animal 
that  dodged  off  through  the  bushes." 

The  Indian  lad  did  not  give  up  hope  of  solving  the  mys- 
tery. While  the  voyageurs  were  depositing  their  packs  in 
the  canoes,  he  carefully  examined  the  soft  soil  along  the 
riverbank. 
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"Little  Eagle,  what  are  you  looking  for?"  Father  Mar- 
quette called  when  he  discovered  the  boy  on  hands  and 
knees  at  a  little  distance  downstream. 

"Blackrobe  Master,  come!"  The  earnestness  in  the 
boy's  voice  persuaded  the  priest  to  comply. 

"What  is  it,  my  Little  Eagle?" 

The  little  Indian  waited  for  the  Blackrobe  to  come 
nearer. 

"Look! "  The  boy  was  pointing  to  a  distinct  footprint  in 
the  moist  sand. 

The  priest  bent  down  and  looked.  "Is  it  not  an  Indian 
moccasin?"  he  asked. 

"Ugh,  Blackrobe,  look."  And  Little  Eagle  indicated 
with  his  finger  the  peculiar  deformity  of  the  footprint. 

"Crooked  Toes!"  the  boy  exclaimed. 

"Crooked  Toes!"  Father  Marquette's  voice  revealed 
his  astonishment.  "Crooked  Toes!  He  is  pursuing  us." 
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ESSIEURS,"  said  Father 
Marquette  when  he  and  Little  Eagle  had  joined  the  others, 
"we  had  a  visitor  here  last  night." 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  speaker,  inquiringly. 

"A  visitor?  Who?"  Joliet  asked.  About  to  step  into  his 
canoe,  he  wheeled  about  and  looked  searchingly  into  the 
face  of  the  missionary. 

"Crooked  Toes." 

"Crooked  Toes?  You  did  not  see  him,  mon  pere?" 
Joliet,  as  he  asked  the  question,  dropped  the  bundled 
blanket  he  was  carrying  and  approached  the  missionary. 
The  voyageurs,  too,  interrupted  their  work  of  loading  the 
canoes  to  gather  about  the  Blackrobe. 

"No,  I  did  not  see  him,"  replied  Father  Marquette, 
"but  Little  Eagle  discovered  his  footprints  yonder." 

"And  I,"  said  Pierre,  "threw  a  rock  at  him  last  night  in 
the  bushes." 

"Crooked  Toes,"  Joliet  mused,  stroking  his  bearded 
chin.  "So  he  has  not  forgotten." 

"An  Indian  never  forgets,"  the  priest  replied. 

"Ou  la,"  exclaimed  Rene  excitedly,  "do  you  think  he 
will  keep  on  pursuing  us?" 

"No,  Rene,  not  for  long,"  Joliet  answered. 

And  Rene's  clouded  face  brightened  into  a  smile. 
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"As  soon  as  he  has  your  scalp  dangling  from  his  belt, 
Rene,"  Joliet  continued  solemnly,  "he  will  return  in 
triumph  down  the  river." 

aOu  la,  monsieur,"  cried  Rene,  and  he  darted  hurried 
glances  about  him  as  if  he  expected  any  moment  to  see 
Crooked  Toes  emerging  from  the  forest  brandishing  his 
tomahawk.  "Let  us  leave  this  accursed  place  —  at  once." 

"Rene  is  right,"  said  Joliet,  "we  must  be  on  our  way." 

They  clambered  into  their  canoes,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  any  suspicious  movement  on  shore,  they  crept 
slowly  upstream. 

Shortly  before  noon,  when  the  sun  was  blazing  down  on 
the  perspiring  explorers,  Joliet  stopped  paddling  and 
called  to  Father  Marquette. 

"Are  you  not  tired,  mon  pere?" 

"Just  a  little,  my  Louis,"  the  priest  replied,  smiling 
wanly. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Joliet  went  on,  "that  we  had  better 
pull  to  shore  up  here  a  little  and  rest  in  the  shade  for  a 
while." 

Father  Marquette  did  not  protest,  and  Joliet  knew  by 
this  token  that  the  ailing  priest  was  about  worn  out. 

Beside  a  forest  of  cottonwoods  whose  spreading 
branches  overhung  the  stream,  they  beached  their  canoes 
and  carried  them  up  on  the  shore  to  conceal  them  in  the 
underbrush. 

"Now,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet  as  he  set  down  a  package 
of  buffalo  meat  and  a  skillet,  "you  lie  down  and  rest.  We 
will  call  you  when  dinner  is  served." 

With  a  smile  that  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  thought- 
ful companion,  the  Jesuit  obediently  threw  himself  upon 
the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a  great  cottonwood  and  stretched 
out  for  a  needed  rest. 
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While  the  voyageurs,  directed  by  Joliet,  busied  them- 
selves unwrapping  the  packs,  gathering  dry  wood  and 
preparing  the  rations,  Little  Eagle  carrying  a  reed  basket 
vanished  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  berries. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  later,  Monsieur  Joliet  an- 
nounced dinner.  Father  Marquette  arose  and  joined  the 
others,  but  he  did  not  share  their  healthy  outdoor  appe- 
tite. He  scarcely  tasted  the  food,  which  he  praised  en- 
thusiastically, and  he  made  a  great  effort  to  conceal  his 
lack  of  appetite  by  recalling  one  after  another  the  most 
pleasant  and  amusing  events  of  the  expedition.  He  pur- 
posely exaggerated  some  of  the  episodes  in  which  his  com- 
panions had  been  involved  and  thus,  amid  bursts  of  gen- 
eral laughter,  he  had  everybody  talking,  some  defending 
themselves  and  retelling  their  stories  while  the  others 
kept  up  a  barrage  of  lively  but  not  unpleasant  banter. 

At  the  close  of  the  happy  meal,  Joliet  made  a  proposal 
that  immediately  brought  the  party  back  to  a  more  serious 
mood. 

"Mon  pere  and  messieurs,"  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  to 
inject  a  jangling  note  into  this  symphony  of  merriment, 
but  it  is  better  to  face  the  facts  bravely  now  than  to  have 
regrets  later.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  Crooked  Toes  is 
still  on  our  trail  and  it  may  be  that  other  redskins  are 
lurking  in  these  forests.  My  advice  is  that  hereafter  we 
travel  by  night  when  the  river  is  deserted  and  rest  during 
the  day,  so  that  if  we  are  attacked  we  may  not  be  taken 
entirely  unawares." 

Father  Marquette  nodded  his  assent.  "Monsieur  Joliet 
is  right,"  he  said.  "Do  you  not  think  so,  messieurs?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  voyageurs  agreed. 

"Bien,"  said  Joliet,  filling  his  pipe,  "we  shall  smoke  and 
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talk  for  a  little  while.  Then  you  may  rest  for  a  few  hours 
while  I  stand  guard." 

"Monsieur,"  Pierre  pleaded,  "let  me  be  the  sentry  this 
time.  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  meet 
Crooked  Toes  face  to  face." 

"Ah,  face  to  face,  yes,"  replied  Joliet,  "but,  my  Pierre, 
it  will  not  be  face  to  face.  When  Crooked  Toes  attacks, 
you  will  not  see  the  hand  that  strikes.  But  all  right, 
Pierre,"  he  added,  "you  may  relieve  me  after  an  hour." 

Twilight  was  still  shimmering  on  the  river  when  the 
explorers,  eager  to  resume  their  homeward  journey,  were 
back  in  their  canoes.  But  little  by  little  night  closed  in 
upon  them,  and  a  cool,  soothing  breeze  caressed  their 
weather-beaten  cheeks.  Up  the  silent,  moonlit  stream  they 
cautiously  picked  their  way  till  dawn.  Then  they  gladly 
nosed  into  the  shore  to  prepare  their  meal,  to  hunt  game 
and  berries  and  to  sleep  as  best  they  could  in  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

Night  after  night  they  paddled.  Father  Marquette 
alone  was  excused  from  this  labor.  And  he,  too,  though 
sick  and  worn,  had  insisted  on  doing  his  share  until  one 
day,  Pierre,  at  the  suggestion  of  Joliet,  secretly  threw  the 
priest's  paddle  into  the  river  and  let  it  float  downstream. 

Day  after  day  they  hunted  and  rested.  No  event  of  im- 
portance occurred,  but  Joliet  kept  adding  more  and  more 
to  his  Journal  while  the  missionary  recited  his  breviary 
and  told  his  beads.  Had  Father  Marquette  been  well,  he, 
too,  undoubtedly  would  have  found  many  things  to  record 
in  his  diary,  but  as  it  was,  he  enjoyed  for  the  time  being 
neither  the  mood  nor  the  energy  to  continue  his  writing. 

Northward,  homeward  bound,  the  nocturnal  voyagers 
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watched  the  July  moon  grow  to  its  full  and  disappear  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  infant  moon  of  August. 

They  camped  one  day  on  the  site  that  is  now  St.  Louis. 
How  their  French  hearts  would  have  thrilled  had  the  ex- 
plorers been  privileged  to  peer  into  the  future  to  see  that 
vast  wild  forestland  swept  away  and  in  its  place  a  tower- 
ing metropolis  bearing  the  name  of  the  French  crusader- 
king,  Louis  IX,  who  reigned  gloriously  on  earth  and  now 
reigns  more  gloriously  in  heaven. 

On  a  morning  in  early  August,  the  tired,  sleepy 
paddlers  steered  their  canoes  into  a  little  cove  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Alton,  Illinois.  Without  building 
a  campfire  they  breakfasted,  smoked,  and  talked  and  then 
flung  themselves  down  in  the  shade  of  the  sycamores 
while  Father  Marquette  noiselessly  treaded  back  and 
forth  under  the  trees  saying  his  beads  and  keeping  guard. 

When  all  the  others  had  fallen  asleep,  the  priest  ob- 
served that  Pierre  was  still  tossing  restlessly  on  the  grass 
and  impatiently  slapping  at  elusive  mosquitoes.  The  mis- 
sionary took  off  his  cassock  and  spread  it  over  Pierre  as 
a  protection  against  the  annoying  insects. 

Pierre  opened  his  eyes.  "No,  no,  mon  pere,"  he  pro- 
tested and  he  started  to  rise.  "I  cannot  sleep  anyway.  Let 
me  stand  guard  while  you  get  a  little  rest." 

"But  no,  my  Pierre,"  said  the  priest  smiling  quietly, 
"I  rested  last  night  in  the  canoe  while  you  were  paddling. 
Now  lie  down  and  cover  yourself  with  this  cassock." 

With  his  hands  against  Pierre's  shoulders,  Father  Mar- 
quette gently  pushed  him  to  the  ground  and  then  pulled 
the  cassock  up  over  the  young  man's  head. 

Some  minutes  later  the  priest  noted  to  his  satisfaction 
that  Pierre  too  was  lost  in  slumber. 

A  movement  in  the  bushes  between  the  camp  and  the 
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river  brought  Father  Marquette  to  a  halt.  Keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  he  listened  breathlessly.  He  heard,  or 
thought  he  heard,  the  snapping  of  a  twig.  Should  he 
arouse  the  sleeping  explorers?  Perhaps  he  was  mistaken. 
He  would  wait  a  little  longer  and  make  sure  before  dis- 
turbing his  tired  companions. 

At  length,  when  all  was  quiet  again,  he  looked  cau- 
tiously about  him  in  every  direction  and  then  plunged 
boldly  through  the  underbrush  to  get  a  quick  glimpse  of 
the  riverbank.  From  an  open  space  he  intently  surveyed 
the  shore  and  the  river.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Satis- 
fied that  he  had  been  needlessly  alarmed,  he  turned 
quickly  to  make  his  way  back  to  his  comrades  when  he 
heard  a  crashing  of  the  bushes  beyond  the  camp. 

He  dashed  back  into  the  thicket,  his  heart  beating 
furiously.  He  realized  then,  too  late,  that  he  should  not 
have  left  the  sleeping  men  unguarded  even  for  a  moment. 
An  enemy  was  invading  the  camp.  The  Blackrobe  should 
have  followed  his  first  impulse  to  awaken  his  companions 
before  going  off  on  this  wild  goose  chase.  That  first  noise 
he  had  heard  was  perhaps  only  a  ruse  to  lure  him  away 
from  his  post.  Could  he  get  back  to  the  men  to  warn  them 
in  time?  They  were  only  a  few  yards  away,  but  the 
tangled  undergrowth  impeded  him  in  his  headlong  plunge. 

About  to  emerge  from  the  thicket  he  thought  for  the 
first  time  of  warning  his  companions  by  shouting.  He  let 
out  a  ringing  yell  so  freighted  with  terror  that  it  startled 
the  Blackrobe  himself. 

But  before  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  had  ceased  to 
reverberate  in  the  forest,  a  blood-curdling  scream,  the 
shrill  murderous  cry  of  a  maniac,  split  the  air  and  froze 
the  blood  in  the  priest's  veins. 

"Mary  Immaculate,"  he  gasped. 
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His  clothes  torn,  his  hands  and  face  bleeding  from  the 
thorny  brush,  he  stumbled  out  into  the  open  space  in  view 
of  the  camp.  And  there  —  not  ten  yards  in  front  of  him 
he  beheld  a  sight  that  made  his  heart  stop  and  brought 
on  a  sudden  sickening  nausea  that  almost  caused  him  to 
faint  away. 

It  was  Crooked  Toes.  As  the  Blackrobe  had  most 
feared,  it  was  the  murderous,  vengeful  medicine  man  of 
the  Arkansas.  With  a  look  of  diabolical  hatred  on  his  ugly, 
painted  face,  there  he  stood  with  his  tomahawk  uplifted 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  Pierre  Porteret. 

Roused  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  Blackrobe  and 
of  the  medicine  man,  Pierre  had  thrown  back  the  cassock 
from  his  face  and  was  staring  helplessly  at  the  terrifying 
murderer  whose  hatchet  in  another  second  would  split  his 
head  open.  Joliet,  startled  to  a  sitting  position,  reached 
instantly  for  his  musket.  In  another  fraction  of  a  second 
he  would  have  Crooked  Toes  covered.  Without  a  doubt 
he  would  drop  him  in  his  tracks.  But  it  would  be  too  late. 
Poor  Pierre  — 

It  all  happened  in  a  flash.  What  takes  minutes  in  the 
telling  actually  occurred  in  less  than  a  second.  In  one 
terror-stricken  glance  Father  Marquette  took  in  the  whole 
situation,  as  he  stopped,  transfixed  to  the  spot.  In  that 
instant,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  lived  a  hundred  miserable 
lifetimes.  What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  stampeded  his 
whirling  brain!  He  thought  of  Pierre,  so  full  of  life  and 
joy.  He  thought  of  Pierre,  gasping,  spitting  blood,  staring 
wild-eyed  into  the  face  of  death.  He  thought  of  the  hand- 
some, bright-eyed  young  man,  now  a  cold,  waxy  corpse 
with  glassy  eyes  and  an  ugly,  bloody  gash  across  his  head. 
He  thought  of  Marie  —  of  Marie,  hoping,  praying,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  her  lover;   of  Marie,  when  the  news 
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would  come  at  last,  shocked  to  insensibility,  inconsolable, 
facing  an  empty,  dreary,  hopeless  future. 

Crooked  Toes  was  about  to  bring  his  tomahawk  down 
in  a  crushing  blow  on  Pierre's  skull.  Joliet  lifted  his 
musket  to  his  shoulder.  But  the  shot  he  intended  was 
never  fired. 

An  arrow  —  from  an  unseen  hand  —  whistled  through 
the  leaves.  The  tomahawk  slipped  from  the  medicine 
man's  fingers  and  landed  on  the  grass.  Crooked  Toes 
tottered  a  moment,  then  fell  limply  to  the  ground  with  a 
poisoned  dart  piercing  his  neck. 

Father  Marquette  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  kneeling 
beside  the  fallen  Indian  placed  his  hand  on  Crooked  Toe's 
breast.  But  the  heart  that  a  moment  ago  flamed  with 
vengeance  was  now  stilled  forever,  and  the  zealous  Black- 
robe  was  not  given  the  strange,  Christlike  satisfaction  of 
baptizing  a  savage  who  had  traveled  many  a  weary  mile 
and  exposed  his  life  to  a  hundred  dangers  with  the  sole 
intent  of  murdering  the  gentle  Father  Marquette. 

"Too  late,"  the  priest  sighed  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Too  late?"  cried  Joliet  scornfully.  "Bon  Dieu,  mon 
pere,  you  mean  just  in  time.  A  second  later,  and  Pierre 
would  have  been  lying  here  instead  of  this  hideous 
savage." 

"But  who  shot  the  arrow?"  asked  Pierre  eagerly.  He 
glanced  first  at  the  fatal  dart  stuck  fast  in  the  dead  In- 
dian's neck,  then  into  the  faces  of  his  companions,  who 
surrounded  the  corpse. 

Little  Eagle  stepped  forward  and  bent  over  the  body  of 
Crooked  Toes  to  examine  the  arrow  more  closely.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  at  the  white  men,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  he  cried. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  boy's  call,  an  Indian  with  a 
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cardinal's  feather  twined  in  his  long  black  hair  bounded 
out  of  the  thicket  and  across  the  camping  ground,  el- 
bowed his  way  through  the  group  of  palefaces,  stooped 
down  and  yanked  the  arrow  out  of  the  dead  man's  neck. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  exclaimed  Father  Marquette, 
when  the  Illinois  turned  and  faced  his  paleface  friends. 
"Why,  you  have  saved  Pierre's  life." 

"It  is  good,"  said  Flaming  Feather  simply,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  the  Blackrobe. 
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LAMING  FEATHER," 
said  Joliet,  tamping  down  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe,  "how 
did  you  know  that  we  were  in  danger?" 

The  explorers  and  the  Illinois  had  moved  away  from 
the  scene  of  Crooked  Toes'  sudden  death  and  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  sycamore. 

"Ugh,  I  did  not  know,"  replied  Flaming  Feather. 

"You  did  not  know?"  Joliet  wrinkled  his  brow  in 
wonderment.  "And  you  —  you  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time?" 

"Five  suns  ago,"  Flaming  Feather  explained,  "I  set 
out  from  my  village  to  hunt  for  you.  I  knew  you  would 
soon  be  coming  this  way.  I  followed  the  trail  down  the 
river.  I  traveled  by  sunlight  and  rested  under  the  stars. 
You  paddled  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  I  passed  you  while 
you  slept  under  the  trees  across  the  river.  Then  I  swam 
across  the  river,  and  my  eyes  found  your  moccasin  prints. 
I  turned  back.  I  ran  till  I  could  run  no  longer.  I  kept  to  the 
trail  even  after  the  stars  came  out.  At  last  my  eyes  told 
me  where  you  were.  I  came  near  your  campnre.  But  you 
were  sleeping.  I  waited  in  the  bushes.  Then  I  saw  that 
demon-faced  savage  skulking  among  the  trees.  My  eyes 
followed  him  like  his  own  shadow.  I  fitted  an  arrow  to  my 
bow.  I  saw  him  lift  his  tomahawk.  The  bow  twanged.  The 
demon-faced  medicine  man  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  good." 
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"It  was  Mary  Immaculate,"  said  Father  Marquette 
reverently,  "who  sent  you  here  just  at  the  right  moment. 
But,  my  son,"  the  priest  asked,  "why  did  you  come  from 
your  village  to  look  for  us?" 

"Blackrobe,"  the  Indian  chieftain  replied,  "I  came  to 
show  you  a  different  water  trail,  which  you  must  follow. 
It  is  shorter,  and  it  will  lead  you  through  the  lands  of  the 
friendly  Illinois  instead  of  through  the  gauntlet  of  the 
murderous  Sioux.  Half  a  sun's  journey  from  here  you  will 
find  the  Illinois  River.  On  its  banks  are  friendly  Illinois 
Indians.  You  must  follow  this  river.  Flaming  Feather  will 
point  it  out  to  you." 

That  afternoon  when  the  explorers  were  back  on  the 
river,  Flaming  Feather,  wielding  a  vigorous  paddle  occu- 
pied the  center  of  Father  Marquette's  canoe,  while  the 
Blackrobe  himself  sat  in  the  prow  facing  the  young  Illi- 
nois chieftain.  The  sun  was  just  setting  when  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  In  the  strong  current  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  Flaming  Feather,  with  power- 
ful strokes  turned  to  the  right  and  entered  the  Illinois 
River. 

"Great  River  of  the  Conception,  farewell,"  Father 
Marquette  murmured,  as  he  gazed  back  at  the  Mississippi, 
gleaming  in  the  sunset.  "If  I  never  voyage  upon  your 
waters  again,  may  the  seeds  of  faith  I  planted  on  your 
shores  spring  up  and  grow  to  a  hundredfold  harvest.  In 
the  years  to  come  other  missionaries  will  follow.  They  will 
cultivate  this  wilderness  soil;  and  prayers  and  hymns 
will  rise  to  the  throne  of  God  from  hearts  that  now  throb 
with  hatred  and  from  lips  that  now  pray  to  demons." 

That  night,  with  fewer  mosquitoes  to  annoy  them  and 
a  sense  of  greater  security  to  soothe  their  harrowed  souls, 
the  voyagers  slumbered  peacefully.  At  dawn  they  were 
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up,  refreshed  and  rejoicing,  impatient  to  explore  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  river  and  to  rediscover  at  last  the 
Mission  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  beside  the  rapids  of  De 
Pere. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  they  paddled  with  renewed 
energy.  They  were  passing  through  new  scenes,  rich,  vir- 
ginal prairies,  never  visited  before  by  white  men.  Each  turn 
of  the  river  brought  exclamations  of  admiration  from  the 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen.  And  all  this  vast,  fertile  territory, 
thought  Joliet  proudly,  we  are  exploring  for  our  Grand 
Monarch,  Louis  XIV,  and  for  la  belle  France. 

Inspired  and  inspirited  by  his  surroundings,  Father 
Marquette  resumed  the  writing  of  his  long-neglected 
Journal.  Late  one  afternoon,  while  the  others  were  hunting 
and  fishing  and  picking  berries,  the  missionary  sat  on  a  log 
and  wrote:  We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  river  that  we 
enter,  as  regards  its  fertility  of  soil,  its  prairies  and  woods, 
its  cattle,  elk,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  para- 
keets, and  even  beaver.  There  are  many  small  lakes  and 
rivers.  That  on  which  we  sail  is  wide,  deep  and  still.  .  .  . 

At  the  little  village  of  the  Peorias,  Flaming  Feather  in- 
troduced the  Frenchmen  to  the  Chief  and  his  headmen, 
who  spoke  the  Illinois  language  and  cordially  welcomed 
the  visitors  to  their  wigwams.  There  they  tarried  for  three 
days,  while  Father  Marquette  went  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
instructing  the  people,  consoling  the  sick  and  ministering 
to  them  in  every  way  possible.  On  the  morning  of  their 
departure,  the  white  men  were  already  in  their  canoes 
waving  farewell  to  the  throng  of  Peorias  who  crowded  the 
shore,  when  an  excited  squaw,  carrying  a  papoose  in  her 
arms  and  shouting  as  she  ran,  pushed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  and  waded  out  to  Father  Marquette's  canoe. 

"Blackrobe,  Blackrobe,"  she  cried,  holding  the  baby  out 
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to  the  missionary,  "my  papoose  is  dying.  Pour  the  water 
of  life  on  his  brow  and  with  your  praying  lips  speak  the 
words  that  will  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  my  little 
one." 

Breathing  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  Mary  Immaculate,  the 
Blackrobe  bent  over  the  side  of  his  canoe  and  scooping 
up  the  water  in  his  cupped  hands  poured  it  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  dying  baby.  "Ego  te  baptizo,"  he  pronounced 
while  the  sparkling  water  trickled  through  his  fingers  onto 
the  little  upturned  brow,  "in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spir- 
itus  Sancti." 

Then  to  the  mother  he  spoke  a  few  words  that  sent  her 
away  not  only  consoled  but  with  a  new  light  of  hope 
gleaming  in  her  dark  eyes. 

The  Blackrobe  raised  his  hand  in  benediction;  the 
paddlers  dipped  their  blades ;  and  the  canoes  slowly  glided 
away  while  a  chorus  of  raucous  voices  bade  farewell  to 
the  white  men  and  invited  them  to  come  again  to  the 
village  of  Peoria. 

"The  Peorias,"  said  Father  Marquette  to  Flaming 
Feather,  when  the  voices  of  the  Indians  had  died  away, 
"are  very  hospitable  and  very  sensible.  I  would  gladly 
have  remained  longer  with  them." 

"The  Peorias,"  Flaming  Feather  declared  proudly,  "are 
Illinois,  and  all  the  Illinois  are  like  that.  Other  tribes  are 
called  Bears,  Turtles  and  Foxes.  But  the  Illinois  are  the 
Men." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  priest,  "they  are  the  Men  in- 
deed, and  if  God  gives  me  the  strength,  I  will  return  and 
make  them  Christians." 

For  some  minutes  the  men  in  Father  Marquette's  canoe 
paddled  in  silence.  This  was  Little  Eagle's  opportunity 
to  ply  the  missionary  with  more  questions.  But  when  he 
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looked  up  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  priest  was 
weeping. 

"Blackrobe  Master,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  are  tears  in 
your  eyes.  Is  the  Blackrobe  feeling  sad?" 

The  priest  patted  the  boy's  copper-colored  arm.  "No, 
my  Little  Eagle,  those  are  tears  of  joy.  I  was  seeing  again 
the  face  of  that  little  papoose  that  I  sent  to  heaven  back 
there  at  the  village  of  Peoria.  The  little  innocent  is  now 
standing  before  the  throne  of  the  Great  Manitou  pleading 
for  all  the  Peorias." 

"But,  Blackrobe,"  the  Indian  lad  protested,  "that  little 
papoose  cannot  talk.  How  will  he  make  the  Great  Manitou 
understand?" 

"My  Little  Eagle,"  the  priest  answered,  "in  the  Land 
of  the  Hereafter,  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  old  be- 
come young,  and  speechless  babes  speak  in  the  language 
of  Paradise." 

"Then,"  said  Little  Eagle,  "it  is  better  in  the  Land  of  the 
Hereafter  than  here.  But  Blackrobe,  why  does  nobody 
want  to  go  to  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  if  they  will  be 
happier  there  than  they  are  on  earth?" 

The  Blackrobe  smiled.  The  intelligent  little  ten-year- 
old  Indian  was  sometimes  more  ready  with  his  questions 
than  the  learned  priest  was  with  his  answers. 

"Well,"  said  the  missionary,  speaking  slowly,  thought- 
fully, "people  are  not  overanxious  to  move  on  from  this 
vale  of  tears  to  the  Land  of  Everlasting  Happiness  be- 
cause the  trail  to  Paradise  leads  through  the  dark,  low 
cave  of  death." 

"But,  Blackrobe  Master,"  the  boy  retorted,  "some 
people  do  not  fear  death.  You  told  me  back  on  the  Great 
River  that  your  brother,  the  Blackrobe  Jogues,  called  out 
to  death  to  come  to  him." 
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"No,  my  boy,"  said  Father  Marquette  without  hesita- 
tion, "the  saints  are  not  afraid  of  anything.  Love  drives 
out  fear.  They  love  the  Great  Manitou,  and  their  hearts 
are  never  at  rest  till  they  rest  in  the  arms  of  their  Father 
in  Paradise." 

"But  the  dark,  low  cave  of  death?"  Little  Eagle  per- 
sisted. "Are  they  not  afraid  of  that?" 

"They  are  not  afraid,  because  they  have  the  lamp  of 
faith  which  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  they  have  the 
littleness  of  humility  which  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  pass 
through  the  low  cave  that  leads  to  everlasting  joy." 

After  several  more  days  of  paddling  the  voyagers  heard 
dogs  barking,  and  Flaming  Feather  announced  that  they 
were  nearing  another  Illinois  village  —  that  of  Kaskaskia. 

"Kaskaskia  is  a  large  village,"  the  Illinois  informed  his 
companions,  "seventy-four  cabins  with  seven  or  eight  or 
more  families  in  each;  more  than  four  thousand  people." 

With  the  telescope  to  his  eye,  Little  Eagle  gazed  stead- 
ily upstream,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  great  moment 
when  he  could  announce  to  the  explorers  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Illinois  village.  Before  long,  at  a  turn  of  the  river, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  group  of  Indian  fishermen.  He  saw 
the  look  of  wonder  on  their  faces  when  they  sighted  the 
canoes.  One  of  the  fishermen  darted  up  the  bank  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  After  some  minutes,  as  the 
exploring  party  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  confused  shouts 
echoed  in  the  forest,  and  soon  hundreds  of  whooping 
braves  trooped  down  to  the  river. 

Flaming  Feather  swung  his  canoe  to  shore,  and  Joliet 
pulled  up  alongside.  Red  Calumet,  the  Chief  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  wearing  only  a  red  scarf  of  buffalo  hair  and  a 
skin  breechclout,  shook  hands  with  Flaming  Feather,  then 
with  the  Blackrobe  and  Joliet  and  the  voyageurs. 
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Abruptly  and  without  a  word,  Red  Calumet  squatted 
upon  the  sand  and  motioned  to  his  visitors  to  sit  beside 
him.  A  young  chieftain  brought  forward  a  lighted  calumet 
gorgeously  decorated  with  white  and  green  feathers  and 
with  the  head  of  a  parakeet.  This  he  reverently  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  Chief,  who  took  three  solemn  whiffs  and 
passed  it  on  to  Father  Marquette.  The  Blackrobe  took  a 
healthy  puff,  blew  out  a  prodigious  cloud  of  smoke  and 
handed  the  pipe  to  Joliet.  Flaming  Feather  was  next,  then 
the  voyageurs  and  after  them  a  ring  of  elders. 

When  the  last  of  the  elders  had  brought  the  silent 
ceremony  to  a  close,  the  Chief  sprang  from  the  ground 
and  with  a  gesture  brought  all  the  others  to  their  feet. 
Again  he  shook  hands  all  around,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  addressed  the  white  men. 

"Paleface  brothers,  it  is  good  that  you  come,"  he  said, 
"you  who  spread  peace  and  bring  the  Prayer  wherever 
you  go.  Flaming  Feather  told  us  you  would  come,  and 
his  words  made  our  ears  tingle.  You  will  visit  all  our  wig- 
wams in  peace.  You  will  share  the  food  of  our  kettles.  And, 
Paleface  Blackrobe,  we  will  listen  with  open  ears  to  your 
words  of  wisdom  about  Him  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
Come!" 

Without  giving  his  guests  an  opportunity  to  reply,  Red 
Calumet  strode  off  up  the  bank,  followed  by  his  visitors 
and  a  seemingly  endless  file  of  chieftains  and  warriors.  A 
narrow  trail  through  the  dark  oak  forest  brought  them  to 
a  spacious  prairie  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  large, 
clustered  village  of  good-sized  birch-bark  cabins. 

While  buffalo  drums  boomed  and  dogs  barked  and 
papooses  squalled  and  squaws,  modestly  clad  in  cloth 
dresses,  looked  on,  the  Chief  led  his  guests  and  his  numer- 
ous retinue  to  his  own  large  cabin.  There  on  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  Red  Calumet,  Flaming  Feather,  and  the  white 
men  seated  themselves  on  reed  mats  while  rings  of  chief- 
tains squatted  around  them  upon  the  bare  earth. 

The  program  began  with  a  feast  —  a  long  silent  ban- 
quet of  seven  courses.  This  was  followed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  speeches  and  gifts.  Red  Calumet  heartily  welcomed 
the  palefaces  and  desired  the  Blackrobe  to  instruct  him 
in  the  Prayer.  His  gifts  were  a  pair  of  beaded  moccasins 
for  Joliet  and  a  many-colored  wampum  belt  for  the  Black- 
robe.  Father  Marquette,  in  his  reply,  thanked  the  Chief 
for  his  hospitality  and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  handed 
him  a  necklace  of  colored  beads  with  a  large  medal  of  the 
Squaw  in  Blue.  Then  he  promised  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  visit  the  cabins  and  tell  the  story  of  the  Great 
Manitou  who  created  not  only  Indians  and  palefaces  but 
also  the  buffaloes  and  beavers  and  sturgeons  and  who 
bravely  endured  torture  and  death  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  That  Red  Calumet  and  his  people  might  always 
remember  this  love  of  the  Great  Manitou  for  His  children, 
the  missionary  presented  them  with  a  bronze  crucifix. 

Joliet,  when  his  turn  came,  echoed  the  Blackrobe's 
gratitude  and  gave  the  Chief  a  mirror.  He  moreover  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Kaskaskias  on  being  subjects  of  the  gloriously  reigning 
King  of  France,  whose  splendor  he  described  and  whose 
power  he  compared  with  the  force  of  an  onrushing  river 
or  the  thunderous  stampede  of  many  hundreds  of  buffa- 
loes. As  a  memento  of  his  speech  he  handed  the  Chief  a 
picture  of  Louis  XIV. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  Father  Marquette  dis- 
covered that  Little  Eagle  was  sound  asleep  and  that  he 
himself  was  so  weary  that  he  felt  unsteady  on  his  legs.  He 
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and  his  companions  slept  peacefully  that  night  under  the 
protection  of  the  noble-hearted  Red  Calumet. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  zealous  Blackrobe  rose 
wearily  from  his  mat  and  summoned  all  his  energy  for  the 
task  that  lay  before  him  that  day.  After  a  meager  break- 
fast, consisting  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  sagamite,  he  sought 
out  the  Chief,  who  had  offered  to  accompany  him  in  his 
visitation  of  the  cabins.  While  the  other  Frenchmen  and 
Little  Eagle  made  a  tour  of  inspection  under  the  guidance 
of  Flaming  Feather,  Father  Marquette,  attended  by  Red 
Calumet  and  his  retinue  of  elders,  went  from  cabin  to 
cabin  giving  a  brief  instruction  in  each  and  promising  his 
attentive  audiences  that  either  he  or  another  Blackrobe 
would  hold  a  Great  Council  with  them  next  year. 

Conscious  of  the  sickness  that  was  sapping  his  strength, 
he  roused  himself  to  the  straining  point  in  each  instruction 
that  he  gave.  The  result  was  that  before  he  had  visited 
half  a  dozen  cabins  he  had  used  up  all  his  energy. 

At  last  as  he  staggered  out  of  one  of  the  wigwams  he 
felt  himself  falling  and  clutched  the  arm  of  the  Chief  for 
support.  Red  Calumet  turning  quickly  looked  into  the 
pale,  drawn  face  of  the  priest  and  for  the  first  time  real- 
ized the  weakened  condition  of  his  guest.  He  ordered  two 
of  his  elders  to  carry  the  Blackrobe  to  a  shady  spot  and 
stretch  a  blanket  for  him  to  lie  down  and  rest.  The  Chief 
himself  fetched  a  bark  cupful  of  cold  water  and  held  it  to 
the  priest's  feverish  lips. 

After  some  minutes,  Father  Marquette  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled.  In  spite  of  the  Chief's  protests,  he  insisted 
on  resuming  his  visitation  of  the  cabins.  For  a  little  while 
longer  he  rested.  Then,  declaring  he  was  ready  to  start  he 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  Chief  as  he  trudged  off  to  the 
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next  wigwam.  He  greeted  the  inmates  cheerily  and  spoke 
a  few  friendly,  familiar  words  to  them  while  they  as- 
sembled and  squatted  in  the  center  of  the  cabin.  He  began 
his  instruction.  But  he  did  not  finish  it.  After  a  few  sen- 
tences, his  voice  trailed  off.  He  tottered  momentarily,  and 
before  Red  Calumet  could  reach  out  a  hand  to  support 
him  he  had  slumped  to  the  floor. 

The  chieftains  carried  the  sick  priest  to  the  wigwam  of 
Red  Calumet  where  they  laid  him  down  on  a  reed 
mat.  At  the  bidding  of  the  Chief  they  bathed  his  face  and 
his  breast  and  then  allowed  him  to  rest  while  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  Joliet. 

When  Joliet  arrived  excited  and  out  of  breath,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  priest,  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

"Mon  pere,  mon  pere,"  he  gasped. 

To  his  utter  surprise  the  lips  of  the  sick  man  moved. 
Those  corpselike  lips  were  speaking. 

Without  opening  his  eyes,  the  priest  asked  wearily, 
"Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  Louis?  Has  something 
happened?" 

Joliet  exploded  a  sigh  of  relief.  "O  mon  pere,"  he  said, 
"I  thought  —  " 

"Did  you  think  I  was  dead?"  Father  Marquette 
drawled. 

"Yes!" 

A  smile  quivered  on  the  lips  of  the  missionary.  "I  am 
sorry,"  he  said  dreamily,  "but  you  don't  need  to  look  so 
disappointed  about  it." 
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TILL  weak  and  suffering, 
Father  Marquette  declared,  after  a  long,  sleepless  night 
in  the  wigwam  of  Red  Calumet,  that  he  was  sufficiently 
recuperated  to  resume  the  homeward  voyage.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Chief,  he  ordered  his  voyageurs  to  con- 
struct a  huge  cross  of  oak  timbers  and  to  set  it  up  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village.  This  done,  the  entire  population 
assembled  before  the  cross  to  listen  to  the  Blackrobe's 
farewell  instruction  and  to  join  him  in  a  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  the  voyagers,  followed  by 
nearly  a  thousand  chieftains  and  braves,  carried  their 
canoes  to  the  river.  After  shaking  hands  with  the  Chief, 
Father  Marquette  was  about  to  board  his  craft  when  he 
noted  the  absence  of  Flaming  Feather. 

"Flaming  Feather?"  the  priest  inquired  of  a  chieftain 
who  stood  beside  him.  "Where  is  he?" 

"He  has  gone  toward  the  setting  sun.  He  took  to  the 
trail  this  morning." 

The  missionary  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"But  I,"  the  chieftain  added,  "will  take  his  place  in  the 
Blackrobe's  canoe  and  point  out  the  trail  to  my  paleface 
brothers." 
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"Your  name?"  the  missionary  asked,  looking  the  chief- 
tain full  in  the  face. 

Without  looking  up,  the  Indian  replied,  "I  am  called 
Coiled  Serpent." 

He  helped  Father  Marquette  aboard  and  then  taking 
his  place  in  the  stern  he  quickly  seized  a  paddle  and 
pushed  off.  A  moment  later,  Joliet's  craft  shot  out  into  the 
current  and  a  thunderous  crescendo  of  voices  went  up 
from  the  Indians  along  the  shore. 

That  evening  after  sundown  the  explorers  pulled  to 
shore  for  the  night.  They  deposited  their  canoes  and  lug- 
gage in  the  underbrush  and  then  set  out  in  search  of  a 
suitable  campsite.  Suddenly,  Little  Eagle  who  was  leading 
Father  Marquette  and  Pierre  into  the  dark  forest  stopped 
in  his  tracks. 

"Listen!"  he  whispered. 

A  few  feet  ahead  of  them  they  heard  the  crackling  of 
dry  twigs.  Then  as  they  continued  listening,  the  sound  of 
rustling  bushes  smote  their  ears.  Pierre  stepped  past  the 
priest  and  Little  Eagle,  and  raised  his  musket,  ready  to 
fire.  Almost  simultaneously  a  half-naked  Indian  emerged 
from  the  thicket  not  three  yards  ahead. 

"Pierre,"  the  priest  commanded  quietly,  "don't  fire." 

The  head  of  another  Indian  appeared  in  the  bushes. 
Then  another.  Pierre  fingered  the  trigger  of  his  flintlock 
and  kept  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  silent  staring  redskins. 
Another  Indian  made  his  appearance  and,  like  the  others, 
on  seeing  the  armed  white  man  stood  still. 

"Are  you  Illinois?"  Father  Marquette  asked  in  the 
Illinois  tongue.  "We  are  Illinois,"  the  leader  answered, 
"we  followed  you  from  Kaskaskia." 

The  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  rustle  of  bushes 
to  the  left  of  the  white  men.  Out  of  the  underbrush  came 
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Coiled  Serpent.  He  strode  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
Kaskaskias.  Behind  him  at  some  little  distance  came  Louis 
Joliet  and  Francois  Renard. 

"Blackrobe,  these  are  my  men,"  Coiled  Serpent  ex- 
plained, pointing  to  the  Kaskaskias.  "They  are  your 
brothers.  While  we  are  paddling,  they  are  following  the 
trail  to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  to  protect  you  and  help 
you." 

During  this  speech,  Pierre  sheepishly  lowered  his  mus- 
ket and  stepped  aside  to  allow  Father  Marquette  to  come 
forward. 

"My  brothers,"  said  the  missionary,  "you  are  truly  the 
Men.  We  welcome  you  to  our  campfire." 

Joliet  seconded  the  Blackrobe's  invitation.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  priest,  he  announced,  "Mon  pere,  we  have 
found  a  place  yonder  to  camp.  Come." 

While  the  others  filed  away  after  Joliet,  two  of  the 

Kaskaskias  retreated  into  the  bushes  where  they  had 

cached  the  carcass  of  a  deer.  They  shouldered  the  animal 

and  carried  it  to  the  camp  grounds  where  soon  a  great  fire 

was  blazing  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  evening 

meal. 

*     *     * 

On  awakening  the  next  morning,  the  Frenchmen  found 
that  the  Kaskaskias,  all  except  Coiled  Serpent,  had  quietly 
slipped  out  of  camp  and  gone  on  ahead.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  for  the  Indians  to  go  without  breakfast.  Indeed  it 
was  almost  customary  for  them  to  gorge  themselves  at  a 
feast  and  then  to  eat  little  or  nothing  for  several  days 
following. 

The  white  men,  however,  breakfasted  on  venison  and 
berries  and  then,  with  Coiled  Serpent  in  the  Blackrobe's 
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canoe  to  guide  them,  they  resumed  their  voyage.  From  the 
wide  prairies  to  their  right  and  left  came  the  bellowing 
of  buffaloes.  Partridges  and  quail  rose  in  clouds  at  every 
turn  of  the  river  and  noisily  flew  away. 

After  days  of  paddling,  the  adventurers  entered  the 
Des  Plaines  River.  Silently,  slowly  they  passed  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Joliet.  To  their  left,  dark  green 
bluffs  frowned  down  upon  them.  To  their  right  spread 
endless  prairies.  More  days  of  paddling,  paddling. 

Where  the  river  widened  into  a  marshy  lake,  Coiled 
Serpent  piloted  his  canoe  to  shore  and  disembarked.  A 
little  up  from  the  water,  a  campfire  smouldered.  Around  it 
sat  the  four  Kaskaskias,  broiling  a  dinner  of  quail  and 
awaiting  the  explorers.  That  afternoon  the  friendly  In- 
dians carried  the  two  canoes  and  all  the  luggage  over  a 
portage  of  half  a  league  to  the  Chicago  River. 

As  evening  fell  they  camped  beside  the  river  in  the 
wilderness  that  is  now  Chicago. 

Before  noon  the  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  known  then  as  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois. 
Coiled  Serpent  pointed  out  to  them  the  route  they  were 
to  follow  to  reach  Green  Bay  and  then,  after  a  farewell 
feast,  he  and  his  braves  hit  the  trail  back  to  Kaskaskia. 

In  their  frail  birch-bark  canoes,  tossed  like  chips  upon 
the  waves,  the  explorers  skirted  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Before  them  stretched  a  rough  watery 
trail  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  De  Pere.  To  their 
right  they  gazed  upon  an  expanse  of  blue  water  that  met 
the  horizon.  And  to  their  left  they  saw  a  wavy  shoreline 
of  whitish  clay  bluffs  which  sometimes  shouldered  boldly 
out  into  the  lake,  sometimes  swept  up  in  graceful  curves 
from  wide  beaches  of  sand. 

Voyaging  upon  the  lake  was  not  as  agreeable  or  as  easy 
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as  they  had  anticipated.  Before  long  the  tired  but  eager 
travelers  discovered  that  along  this  shore  was  a  strong 
southward  current  which  rendered  their  progress  both 
slow  and  arduous.  Often,  too,  they  were  compelled  by 
stormy  weather  to  beach  their  canoes  and  to  wait  on  the 
shore,  sometimes  for  days  at  a  time,  till  the  furious  gales 
from  the  north  and  east  had  subsided. 

Into  the  crescent  bay  of  Milwaukee  they  swept,  keep- 
ing close  to  its  sandy  shore  dotted  with  clusters  of  willows 
and  coarse  sedges.  Past  rivers  and  around  protruding 
points  they  paddled.  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  dwelt 
Indian  tribes,  but  the  weary  canoeists  did  not  stop  to  in- 
vestigate. Father  Marquette  was  too  weak  to  indulge  in 
missionary  work  and  his  companions  looked  forward  with 
more  and  more  yearning  to  their  arrival  at  De  Pere. 

Halfway  up  the  eighty-mile  peninsula  which  separates 
Green  Bay  from  Lake  Michigan,  they  landed  on  the 
rocky  shore  where  they  found  a  portage  trail  that  crossed 
the  peninsula  and  afforded  them  a  very  considerable 
short  cut  to  the  Bay  of  the  Puants,  now  known  as  Green 
Bay.  They  unloaded  their  canoes  and  after  resting  for 
half  an  hour  under  the  tonic-breathing  pine  trees,  they 
shouldered  their  packs  — Francois  and  Pierre  each  hoisted 
a  canoe  over  his  head  —  and  they  struck  out  over  the 
rough  two-mile  portage  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 

The  hearts  of  the  homecoming  Frenchmen  overflowed 
with  joy.  Tired  and  disheveled  as  they  were,  the  voyagers 
cheerily  floated  their  canoes  and  raising  their  voices  in  a 
song,  they  paddled  out  to  the  familiar  waters  of  Green 
Bay.  They  crossed  the  Bay,  crept  down  its  western  shore, 
entered  the  Fox  River  and  paddled  with  renewed  energy 
against  the  current. 

On  a  mellow  afternoon  at  the  end  of  September,  they 
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arrived  at  the  Mission  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier  by  the  side 
of  the  De  Pere  rapids.  An  Indian  fisherman  was  the  first 
to  catch  sight  of  the  returning  white  men.  Pulling  his  net 
out  of  the  water  he  hastened  to  the  village  and  startled 
his  Sauk  tribesmen  with  the  announcement  that  the  Black- 
robe  and  his  companions  were  actually  alive  and  would 
soon  put  in  an  appearance  among  them.  The  news  spread 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  from  Indians  to  white  men,  and  long 
before  the  two  canoes  had  scraped  upon  the  sands  of  De 
Pere,  the  whole  village  was  out  on  the  riverbank  wel- 
coming the  returning  explorers. 

From  the  shore  a  shout  went  up  from  stolid  Indians  and 
vivacious  Frenchmen.  Screaming  children  ran  up  and 
down  the  riverbank;  young  braves  pranced  and  writhed 
and  twisted  in  an  impromptu  dance;  colored  feathers  and 
gaudy  beads  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  The 
continuous  throb  of  the  tom-tom  was  mingled  with  the 
barking  of  dogs,  the  cries  of  children,  the  shouting  of 
voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois  and  the  guttural  hubbub 
of  the  Indians. 

A  bevy  of  French  women  and  girls  stood  back  from  the 
crowded  shore  on  a  little  hill  shaded  by  oak  trees.  Pierre, 
as  he  nosed  his  canoe  to  the  landing,  gazed  intently  from 
face  to  face  searching  for  Marie.  But  she  was  not  in  that 
group.  At  last,  as  he  stood  up  to  step  ashore,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  girl  he  sought  standing  alone  with  her  father 
some  distance  up  the  shore.  He  removed  his  pudding  cap 
and  waved.  Marie  smilingly  raised  her  hand  above  her 
head. 

With  joy  unspeakable,  Father  Marquette  embraced  his 
brother  Jesuit,  Father  Andre,  while  Joliet  swept  off  his 
beaver  cap  in  greeting  to  the  crowd.  Pierre,  as  soon  as  he 
could  politely  do  so,  slipped  away  to  find  Marie.  But  when 
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he  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  her  standing,  she 
was  gone.  Had  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her  immediately  after 
she  answered  his  salute  he  would  have  seen  the  Count 
seize  her  by  the  arm  and  hurry  her  away  to  the  stockaded 
village. 
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'FTER  three  gala  days 
of  feasting  and  games  and  speechmaking  in  celebration 
of  the  white  men's  return,  the  village  of  De  Pere  lapsed 
back  to  the  even  tenor  of  its  normal  existence.  Father 
Marquette  was  too  ill  to  do  much  more  than  celebrate 
Mass  and  say  his  prayers,  but  in  contrast  with  the  rough, 
weary  voyaging  of  the  past  four  months,  the  simple  com- 
forts of  his  presbytere  seemed  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
Joliet,  eager  as  he  was  to  report  to  Count  Frontenac  at 
Quebec,  resigned  himself,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  to  spend  the  winter  at  De  Pere.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity  he  insisted  that  he  was  in  need  of  a 
good  rest  and  that  he  could  profitably  spend  some  time 
finishing  his  maps  and  rewriting  his  Journal  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  Pierre  attended  Father 
Marquette's  Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion.  After 
making  his  thanksgiving  he  slipped  around  to  the  pres- 
bytere and  had  breakfast  with  the  missionary. 

"But,  my  Pierre,"  said  Father  Marquette,  as  they 
seated  themselves  at  the  rough,  coverless  table,  "now  that 
you  are  back  at  the  Mission,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  en- 
joying it  as  much  as  you  had  anticipated.  Why  so  sad? 
Do  you  miss  the  exercise  of  paddling  and  the  thrills  of 
the  expedition?" 
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Pierre  scrutinized  the  priest's  face  to  see  if  he  could 
detect  any  good-natured  raillery  in  his  question.  But 
Father  Marquette  appeared  to  be  quite  serious. 

"No,  mon  pere,"  Pierre  answered,  "I  have  had  enough 
paddling  for  a  while.  But  —  "  the  young  man  paused. 

"But  what?"  Father  Marquette  injected.  "Is  not  the 
quiet  of  the  Mission  a  relief  after  so  much  activity?" 

"It  is  indeed  a  relief,  mon  pere." 

"But,"  said  the  priest,  smiling,  "it  is  not  quite  heaven 
—  yet.  Is  it,  Pierre?" 

"Not  quite." 

For  a  minute  or  two,  the  missionary  and  his  guest  ate 
their  sagamite  in  silence.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  remember- 
ing something  he  had  intended  to  say,  Father  Marquette 
reopened  the  conversation. 

"By  the  way,  Pierre,"  he  said,  "are  you  coming  to  the 
chapel  this  afternoon?" 

"I  don't  know.  Frangois  said  something  yesterday  about 
taking  a  little  trip  up  the  river  and  he  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him." 

"Must  you  go  this  afternoon?"  the  priest  asked. 

"No-o-o,  mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  drawled.  "But  why 
not?  Is  there  something  special  going  on  at  the  chapel?" 

"Eh  bien,"  said  Father  Marquette,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  anything 
special,  but  today  is  Rosary  Sunday,  and  all  devout  clients 
of  Mary  Immaculate  will  be  here  to  recite  the  rosary. 
Besides,  if  you  could  be  present,  Pierre,  I  was  thinking 
you  might  favor  us  with  a  solo." 

"O  mon  pere,  give  me  a  little  more  time.  If  you  really 
wish  me  to  sing,  I  will  do  so  sometime." 

"Bien,"  said  the  priest,  throwing  up  his  hands,  "I 
suppose  that  settles  it.  But  I  was  counting  on  you  to  sing 
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the  Ave  Maria  this  afternoon.  In  fact  I  told  the  accom- 
panist the  other  day  that  I  knew  you  would  not  refuse. 
But  —  " 

"The  accompanist?"  Pierre  interrupted. 

"Yes,"  Father  Marquette  answered  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, "but  I  will  explain  how  you  were  called  away 
—  that  you  could  not  possibly  be  here.  I  am  sure  she  will 
understand." 

"She?"  Pierre  appeared  to  be  getting  very  much  inter- 
ested. "Who  is  the  accompanist?" 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  priest  to  keep  a  straight  face 
any  longer,  but  with  a  tremendous  effort  he  suppressed 
his  feelings  and  replied  soberly. 

"It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  be  here  to  meet  her.  She  is 
really  a  very  estimable  young  lady." 

Pierre's  eyes  brightened.  "Perhaps  I  have  met  her.  Is 
she  —  " 

"Her  name,"  the  missionary  slowly  enunciated,  "is 
Marie  de  Montfort." 


Of  course  Pierre  postponed  the  trip  up  the  river  with 
Francois.  And  of  course  he  attended  Rosary  and  Benedic- 
tion that  afternoon.  Except  for  that  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Marie  from  his  canoe  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Pierre  had 
not  seen  the  girl  even  for  a  second  or  heard  the  sound  of 
her  voice  until  they  met  that  afternoon  at  the  chapel. 

"Pierre,  you  sang  beautifully,"  said  Marie  with  en- 
thusiasm, when  she  and  the  happy  young  voyageur 
stepped  across  the  threshold  into  the  fresh  outdoors.  "I 
did  not  know  you  had  such  a  fine  rich  voice." 

"I  didn't  know  it  myself,"  Pierre  replied  mysteriously; 
"I  discovered  it  for  the  first  time  this  afternoon." 
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Scarcely  conscious  of  the  dispersing  crowd  or  even  of 
what  they  themselves  were  doing,  Pierre  and  Marie 
strolled  out  under  the  tamaracks. 

"And  now,"  said  Pierre,  "tell  me  what  you  did  all  the 
time  I  was  gone." 

"Oh,"  said  Marie  listlessly,  "I  kept  house  for  father 
and  knitted,"  then  more  spiritedly,  "and  awaited  your 
return."  She  smiled  her  most  winning  smile.  "That's  all," 
she  added. 

"That  must  have  been  extremely  interesting,"  was 
Pierre's  sarcastic  comment. 

"Oh,  it  was  interesting  enough,"  Marie  rejoined,  "but, 
Pierre,  you  have  really  interesting  things  to  tell.  What 
adventures  you  must  have  had.  Tell  me  all  about  your- 
self." 

"Well,"  the  voyageur  narrated  as  listlessly  as  possible, 
"I  paddled  down  the  Great  River,  then  I  paddled  back, 
and  all  the  time  I  yearned  for  you.  That's  all." 

"That  must  have  been  extremely  interesting,"  said 
Marie  curtly.  And  both  of  them  laughed. 

A  giant  hemlock  that  had  fallen  in  a  recent  storm 
blocked  their  path.  They  sat  down  on  the  tree  and  talked 
and  talked  until  suddenly  they  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  footfalls  a  few  feet  away  from  them. 

They  instantly  slipped  off  the  log  and  stood  up,  waiting 
breathlessly  for  what  was  to  follow.  A  moment  later 
Father  Marquette  and  Little  Eagle  appeared.  On  seeing 
Pierre  and  Marie  they  stopped  short  and  stared  in 
surprise. 

"Hola!"  the  priest  exclaimed  smiling,  "I  am  glad  indeed 
that  both  of  you  happened  to  be  at  rosary  devotions  this 
afternoon.  Pierre,"  he  added,  "your  voice  sounded  un- 
usually rich  and  beautiful." 

"Thank  you,  mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  responded.  Then 
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with  a  smile,  he  went  on,  "And  thank  you  for  getting  me 
interested  in  the  October  rosary  devotions." 

"Bien,  Pierre,  I  hope  you  will  become  more  and  more 
interested,"  said  Father  Marquette  seriously.  "And  if 
Marie's  smile  brings  you  nearer  and  nearer  to  God's  Holy 
Mother,  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  for  both  you  and  Marie." 

"O  mon  pere,"  said  Marie,  "you  must  —  will  you  pray 
for  us?" 

"Yes,  Marie,  I  will  pray  for  both  of  you.  But,"  the 
priest  added,  "you  must  remember  my  little  neophyte  in 
your  prayers.  Yes,  my  Little  Eagle  wishes  to  be  baptized, 
and  if  he  is  ready  in  time,  he  will  receive  his  First  Holy 
Communion  on  Christmas  Day." 

"Ugh,  it  is  good,"  Little  Eagle  grunted.  And  his  eyes 
flashed  the  happiness  that  glowed  in  his  heart. 


Little  Eagle  proved  an  apt  pupil.  He  was  intelligent 
and  he  was  eager  to  learn.  He  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  absorbing  study  of  man's  relationship  to  God,  and, 
like  his  elders,  he  never  tired  of  asking  questions  of  the 
gentle,  good-natured  Blackrobe. 

Father  Marquette,  whenever  he  was  well  enough  to 
drag  himself  out  of  bed,  took  over  the  task  of  instructing 
and  entertaining  the  Indian  guests,  who  every  day  filed 
into  the  presbytere  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
did  not  leave  until  the  clock  struck  four  in  the  afternoon. 

To  the  superstitious  Indians,  the  missionaries'  clock 
was  a  most  mysterious  personage.  They  would  have  as 
little  thought  of  displeasing  it  as  they  would  have  thought 
of  insulting  the  Grand  Monarch  of  France. 

The  clock  was  to  them  "the  Captain." 
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At  twelve  o'clock  the  Captain  invited  them  to  dinner. 
And  they  awaited  no  second  invitation  at  that  time  to 
share  the  contents  of  the  Blackrobe's  kettle.  But  at  four 
o'clock,  when  the  long-suffering  missionaries  craved  soli- 
tude to  say  their  breviary  and  to  write  reports  to  their 
Superiors,  the  clock  proved  a  genuine  boon. 

"What  does  the  Captain  say?"  asked  one  of  the  Sauks 
when  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  four. 

"He  says,  'Get  up  and  go  away,'  "  the  missionary  re- 
plied. And  the  mystified  savages  leaped  up  from  their 
places  before  the  fire  to  file  out  of  the  presbytere. 

On  those  occasions  when  Father  Marquette  played  host 
to  the  redskins,  Father  Andre  went  from  cabin  to  cabin 
visiting  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  Pottawattomies,  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  baptizing  the  dying.  But  when 
Father  Marquette  was  not  able  to  be  about,  his  brother 
Jesuit  remained  at  the  presbytere  to  care  for  him  and  to 
instruct  the  Indians. 

Little  Eagle,  not  content  with  learning  his  own  little 
daily  lesson  and  reciting  it  to  the  Blackrobe,  would  curl 
up  on  the  mat  before  the  fire  and  listen  by  the  hour  while 
Father  Marquette  or  Father  Andre  spoke  to  the  grown-up 
Indians  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith.  So  interested  was 
he  and  so  anxious  to  be  baptized  at  the  scheduled  time 
that  when  Yellow  Moccasin,  the  Chief  of  the  Sauks,  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  accompany  his  braves  in  hunting  the 
beaver  and  the  deer,  the  little  Indian  surprisingly  replied 
that  he  wished  first  to  become  a  friend  of  the  Great  Mani- 
tou  and  that  then  he  would  fear  neither  demon  nor  wild 
beast  on  the  warpath  or  on  the  hunt. 

And  so  while  chieftains  and  braves  exultantly  darted 
through  the  bleak  forests  or  treaded  softly  along  the  icy 
riverbank  on  the  trail  of  the  deer  and  the  beaver,  Little 
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Eagle  remained  at  the  Mission  with  the  squaws  and  the 
children  to  make  sure  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed at  the  proper  time  to  enlist  in  the  grand  army 
of  Christ  the  King.  Weeks  later  when  the  hunters  triumph- 
antly returned  and  the  world  about  was  mantled  with 
snow,  Little  Eagle  would  not  allow  the  eat-all  feasts  to 
distract  him  from  the  "one  thing  necessary."  Every  morn- 
ing he  attended  Mass  with  becoming  devotion,  and  during 
the  novena  in  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  he  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Squaw  in  Blue  to 
take  him  under  her  protection  and  to  make  him  a  friend  of 
her  Son,  the  Captain  of  captains. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  Father  Marquette  began 
a  public  novena  in  preparation  for  Christmas.  Each  after- 
noon, to  the  Blackrobe's  palpable  delight,  the  Indians 
packed  the  little  chapel  to  overflowing.  And  Father  Mar- 
quette, though  sometimes  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  to  the  sanctuary,  preached  with  such  power  that 
no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  was  a  sick  man. 

In  simple,  graphic  terms  he  described  the  immensity 
and  the  omnipotence  and  the  splendor  of  God;  he  related 
the  story  of  the  creation,  of  man's  original  sin,  of  the 
promised  Redeemer.  He  told  how  the  Great  Captain  for- 
sook His  glittering  kingdom  to  become  a  little  babe;  how 
He  went  about  doing  good:  healing  the  sick,  raising  the 
dead,  teaching  the  truth  about  the  unseen  realities  of  the 
Land  of  the  Hereafter. 

In  all  his  discourses,  Father  Marquette  held  his  au- 
dience enthralled.  But  when  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  no- 
vena he  spoke  of  the  innocent  Christ  condemned  to  death, 
of  His  unwincing  bravery  under  torture,  so  vividly,  so  feel- 
ingly he  pictured  those  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
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Blessed  Saviour  that  grunts  of  indignation  escaped  the 
lips  of  savage  listeners  and  at  the  climax  of  his  sermon, 
some  of  the  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet  and  let  out  wild 
shrieks  of  infuriated  anger.  The  gentle  Blackrobe  silenced 
the  uproar  and  took  this  opportunity  to  warmly  exhort 
his  redskin  children  to  emulate  the  limitless  patience, 
the  undying  love  and  the  peaceful  serenity  of  Him  who 
blessed  those  who  cursed  Him  and  prayed  for  those  who 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross. 

On  the  following  morning,  Father  Andre  was  kneeling 
in  the  sacristy  making  his  thanksgiving  after  his  Mass, 
when  he  heard  a  groan  and  then  the  sound  of  a  falling 
body  in  the  presbytere.  He  got  to  his  feet,  quickly  lifted 
the  bearskin  flap  and  rushed  into  the  room.  A  moment 
later  he  was  bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Father 
Marquette. 

Father  Andre  lifted  the  unconscious  Blackrobe  from 
the  floor  and  deposited  him  on  his  mat.  After  covering 
him  with  a  buffalo  robe  he  set  about  applying  restoratives. 
The  sick  man,  pale  as  death,  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled 
faintly.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  rise  from  his  mat  that 
day. 

The  next  morning  he  was  still  helplessly  weak  —  so 
weak  that  when  his  Jesuit  companion  asked  him  how  he 
felt,  he  admitted  regretfully  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  celebrate  Mass. 

"Of  course,  you  cannot  say  Mass  this  morning,  mon 
pere,"  said  Father  Andre.  "You  have  tried  to  do  too 
much.  But  now  you  must  get  a  good  rest  for  many  days." 

The  Indians  heard  of  their  Blackrobe's  sickness.  They 
came  in  crowds  to  visit  him,  some  out  of  curiosity,  some 
to  express  their  sympathy.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  for 
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them  to  see  a  sick  paleface  stretched  out  full  length  on  his 
mat.  They,  when  sick,  were  accustomed  to  sit  hunched  up 
in  bed  with  their  knees  under  their  chins. 

All  day  long  they  crowded  into  the  presbytere,  shout- 
ing and  yelling  around  the  Blackrobe's  mat.  To  exclude 
them  from  the  priests'  cabin  was  an  impossibility,  and 
when  Father  Andre  again  and  again  pleaded  with  them 
not  to  yell  so  loudly,  they  simply  could  not  understand. 
Their  idea  of  helping  a  patient  was  to  dance  and  shriek 
around  his  mat  and  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  December, 
after  the  Indians  had  been  dismissed  from  the  presbytere, 
Pierre  called  to  have  a  talk  with  Father  Marquette. 

"But  mon  pere  is  very  weak,"  Father  Andre  whispered 
to  the  young  voyageur  as  he  opened  the  door.  "The  In- 
dians have  given  him  no  rest  all  day." 

"But  please,  mon  pere,  it  is  important  that  I  should 
see  him,"  said  Pierre. 

"Bien,"  Father  Andre  agreed,  "but  do  not  tire  him  out." 

The  young  man  stepped  quickly  to  the  side  of  Father 
Marquette's  mat  and  seated  himself  on  the  floor. 

"Ah,  Pierre,"  the  priest  greeted  him,  "I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  you." 

"You  have  been  waiting  to  see  me?" 

"Yes,  my  son,  I  was  wondering  how  you  were  getting 
along." 

"Mon  pere,"  replied  the  voyageur,  "that's  what  I  came 
to  see  you  about.  As  you  know,  Baron  Jules  de  Moyne 
has  been  planning  to  give  a  ball  at  the  trading  post  on 
Christmas  night.  But  yesterday,  to  his  deep  chagrin, 
Marie  sent  word  to  him  that  she  could  not  attend.  De 
Moyne,  of  course,  blames  me.  Yesterday  he  called  at  my 
cabin  and  warned  me  that  if  I  am  found  within  the 
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precincts  of  this  village  at  the  end  of  the  week,  some  un- 
pleasant accident  would  befall  me." 

Father  Marquette  stirred  on  his  mat.  And  Pierre 
paused. 

"My  Pierre,"  said  the  priest,  "you  must  be  prudent. 
You  are  dealing  with  a  man  whose  passion  will  lead  him 
to  any  extreme.  But  what  did  you  say  to  him?" 

"I  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  had  absolutely 
no  intention  to  step  aside  for  him.  I  challenged  him  to  do 
his  worst." 

"And  have  you  any  idea  what  his  worst  may  be?"  the 
missionary  asked  quietly. 

"Yes,  mon  pere.  One  of  the  half-breeds  told  me  today 
that  de  Moyne  intends  to  trump  up  some  serious  accusa- 
tion against  me  to  get  me  out  of  the  way." 

"Who  is  the  half-breed  who  told  you?" 

"Many  Toes." 

"Pierre,"  said  the  missionary,  taking  the  young  man's 
hand,  "you  must  give  me  time  to  think  about  this  and  — 
to  pray  over  it.  Have  confidence  in  Mary  Immaculate. 
And  now,  Pierre,  good  night  and  God  bless  you." 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  two  priests  were 
awakened  by  loud,  insistent  knocking  at  the  presbytere. 
Father  Andre  slipped  on  his  cassock  and  unlatched  the 
door.  A  short,  pompous  figure  in  a  long  beaver  coat  and  a 
beaver  cap  decked  with  red  feathers  stepped  into  the 
room. 

"My  daughter,  my  daughter,"  the  Count  cried  breath- 
lessly, "she  is  gone." 

Before  Father  Andre  could  sufficiently  compose  himself 
to  reply,  Father  Marquette  called  out. 

"Monsieur  le  Compte,  if  you  please,  come  over  here." 

While  Father  Andre  went  off  in  search  of  a  candle,  the 
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Count,  with  only  the  dim  glow  of  the  hearth  fire  to  light 
his  way,  stumbled  over  to  Father  Marquette's  mat. 

"My  daughter,  sapristi,  mon  pere —  " 

"If  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  Father  Marquette 
quietly,  "sit  down.  We  must  be  calm,  monsieur.  We  must 
think.  When  did  Mademoiselle  disappear?" 

"She  did  not  come  home  last  night." 

"Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  where  she  is?"  the  priest 
asked. 

"Suspicion,  mon  pere?  More  than  suspicion.  Bon  Dieu, 
I  was  told  only  today  that  your  unspeakable  bourgeois 
—  Pierre  (the  Count  spat  out  the  name  as  if  it  were  a 
curse)  was  up  to  something  —  that  I  should  be  on  my 
guard." 

"And  may  I  ask  who  told  you  that?"  asked  Father 
Marquette. 

"Who  told  me,  mon  pere?  Who  told  me?"  cried  the 
Count  excitedly.  "Sapristi,  mon  pere,  I  was  informed  of  it 
only  this  morning  by  the  Commandant." 

"What  did  the  Commandant  tell  you?" 

"He  told  me  —  he  said  —  Bon  Dieu,"  the  Count  sput- 
tered, "that  Pierre  was  exasperated  because  my  daughter 
spurned  his  attentions  to  her  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  and  that  in  desperation  he  intended  to  do 
something  to  force  my  hand.  And  now  —  Bon  Dieu  — 
now  this  thing  has  happened.  That  scoundrel  —  that 
bourgeois  has  probably  carried  her  off." 

"No,  no,  monsieur,"  Father  Marquette  replied  assur- 
ingly,  "Pierre  has  not  carried  her  off.  Wait! " 

The  priest  then  called  Father  Andre  to  his  bedside  and 
asked  him  to  have  Pierre  brought  to  the  presbytere  at 
once.  Father  Andre  was  amazed  at  this  strange  request, 
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but  he  offered  no  objection.  He  set  out  immediately  to 
fetch  Pierre. 

"But  why,  mon  pere,  why  do  you  send  for  him?"  the 
Count  asked  when  Father  Andre  had  left. 

"Because,  monsieur,  I  want  to  ask  him  what  he  knows 
about  the  disappearance  of  your  daughter." 

Monseigneur  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust.  "Sapristi, 
mon  pere,  he  will  tell  you  nothing.  He  will  deny  every- 
thing. He  will  —  Bon  Dieu,  don't  you  see,  mon  pere,  he 
will  lie  to  both  of  us?" 

"No,  monsieur,"  the  priest  spoke  with  serene  assurance, 
"pardon  me,  but  you  are  mistaken.  Pierre  will  not  lie." 

But  the  infuriated  Count  would  not  be  persuaded  that 
Pierre  Porteret  was  anything  but  a  despicable  criminal, 
a  bete  noire,  a  contemptible,  baseborn  monster.  He 
stormed  and  stamped  about  the  cabin.  He  called  Pierre 
all  the  evil-sounding  epithets  he  could  fashion.  He  sput- 
tered and  fumed  and  raged  until  finally  Father  Marquette 
tactfully  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down  and  talk  more 
quietly. 

When  Father  Andre  returned,  accompanied  by  Pierre, 
the  Count  jumped  to  his  feet  and  strode  toward  the  door 
to  meet  the  voyageur. 

"What  did  you  do  with  her?"  he  shrieked.  "I  want  to 
know.  Mon  pere  Marquette  —  there  (he  pointed  to  the 
sick  priest)  and  I  —  we  both  demand  an  answer." 

Pierre,  blinking  and  half  stupefied  by  this  strange  greet- 
ing, stood  silently  facing  the  Count. 

De  Montfort  construed  the  young  man's  silence  as  an 
admission  of  guilt. 

"You  see,  mon  pere,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Father 
Marquette,  "you  see,  he  will  admit  nothing.  Just  as  I 
said  —  sapristi  —  it  is  no  use  —  " 
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"Monsieur,"  came  the  priest's  voice  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
authority,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  me  speak  to  the  young 
man.  Pierre,"  he  called,  raising  his  voice  slightly,  "please 
come  here." 

Pierre  approached  and  bent  over  Father  Marquette's 
mat. 

"I  called  you  here,  my  son,"  said  the  sick  priest, 
"simply  to  ask  your  help.  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Mont- 
fort  has  disappeared.  She  did  not  come  home  last  night. 
Pierre,  do  you  know  where  she  is  or  anything  at  all  about 
her  disappearance?" 

"Mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  replied,  "I  do  not  know." 

"Bien,"  the  priest  said  softly.  And  his  lips  moved  in 
prayer. 

"But,  mon  pere,"  the  Count  cried  impatiently,  "you 
must  force  him  to  tell.  I  will  forgive  all  if  only  he  informs 
me  —  " 

"Monsieur,"  the  priest  interrupted,  "Pierre  has  told  us 
all  he  knows.  There  is  another  who  knows  more  —  but  we 
will  not  bother  to  call  him;  he  would  not  tell  the  truth, 
because  the  truth  would  condemn  him." 

"Who  is  he?  Tell  me  who  —  " 

"His  name  is  Baron  Jules  de  Moyne." 

"Bon  Dieu!  Bon  Dieu!"  the  Count  exclaimed,  "mon 
pere,  it  is  preposterous.  Monsieur  le  Baron?  Why,  mon 
pere,  he  loves  Marie.  .  .  ." 

While  the  Count  raved  on,  Father  Marquette  quietly 
ordered  Pierre  to  help  him  to  get  up  and  dress.  Pierre  pro- 
tested. But  nothing  he  could  say  was  of  the  slightest 
avail.  The  priest  was  determined.  He  commanded  the 
young  man  to  bring  him  his  clothes.  Over  his  cassock  he 
threw  a  buffalo  robe,  he  wrapped  a  woolen  muffler  about 
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his  head  and  then,  leaning  on  Pierre's  arm,  he  tottered 
to  the  door. 

"Come,  monsieur,"  he  ordered.  And  de  Montfort, 
speechless  with  amazement,  followed  him  out  into  the 
frosty  night. 

At  the  cabin  of  Many  Toes,  the  priest  paused.  "Wait 
here,"  he  said  to  his  companions,  and  alone  he  stepped 
to  the  entrance  of  the  wigwam,  pulled  back  the  bearskin 
flap  and  entered.  He  woke  Many  Toes  and  brought  him 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  priest  and  the  half-breed 
exchanged  a  few  whispered  words.  Many  Toes  went  back 
to  his  mat,  and  Father  Marquette  joined  his  companions. 

Silently  they  traversed  the  snowy  trail  through  the 
Sauk  village.  They  arrived  at  length  at  the  last  bark 
cabin.  In  front  of  it  stood  a  long  pole  surmounted  by  a 
stuffed  owl.  It  was  the  wigwam  of  Nighthawk,  the 
medicine  man. 

Father  Marquette,  leaning  on  Pierre's  arm,  led  the  way 
up  to  Nighthawk's  door.  He  lifted  the  flap  and  called. 
The  sleepy  voice  of  an  old  Indian  responded. 

"Where  is  Nighthawk?"  the  Blackrobe  demanded. 

The  old  Indian  beckoned  to  the  priest  to  follow  him. 
"Ugh,  come  with  me,"  he  grunted. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  cabin  fires,  Father  Marquette, 
followed  by  Pierre  and  the  Count,  entered  the  tunnel-like 
apartment  and  walked  between  rows  of  bunks  to  the 
middle  of  the  wigwam. 

Nighthawk  sprang  up  from  his  mat  as  the  visitors  ap- 
proached. Other  Indians  in  the  wigwam  awoke.  They 
silently  came  forward  and  stood  in  a  circle  about  Night- 
hawk's  fire. 

"Nighthawk,"  the  priest  spoke  with  emphatic  delibera- 
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tion,  "we  have  come  to  get  the  paleface  squaw,  Mon- 
seigneur's  daughter." 

The  medicine  man  was  startled  by  the  sudden,  straight- 
forward demand.  The  Blackrobe  noted  in  the  firelight  that 
the  Indian  winced  slightly.  But  the  voice  of  the  witch 
doctor,  when  he  answered,  betrayed  no  surprise,  no  fear. 

"The  paleface  squaw  is  not  here,"  he  replied  with 
hauteur. 

"Nighthawk,"  the  priest  rejoined  imperiously,  "the 
Baron  de  Moyne  offered  you  two  hundred  beads  to  hide 
her  away.  But  Monseigneur,  her  father,  wants  her  now, 
tonight.  He  will  give  you  four  hundred  beads  tomorrow. 
Is  it  not  true,  Monseigneur?"  the  Blackrobe  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  Count. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  surprised  Monseigneur  agreed. 

"But  now,"  said  the  priest,  stepping  closer  to  the  mys- 
tified medicine  man  and  staring  him  in  the  eye,  "you  will 
lead  us  to  her  —  at  once." 

Nighthawk  did  not  answer.  He  stood,  rooted  to  the 
spot,  impassive  as  a  statue.  The  Indians  about  the  fire 
waited  breathlessly. 

"Nighthawk,"  the  priest's  voice  rang  out  with  a  thrill 
of  command,  "shall  we  have  to  bring  Chief  Yellow  Moc- 
casin here  or  will  you  lead  us  to  Monseigneur's daughter?" 

The  medicine  man  trembled.  This  Blackrobe  seemed  to 
possess  the  knowledge  of  the  demons.  Perhaps  he  did. 
How  did  he  know  that  he  [Nighthawk],  had  kidnaped 
the  paleface  squaw?  And  that  Baron  de  Moyne  had 
offered  him  two  hundred  beads  for  doing  so?  And  now 
the  Blackrobe  threatened  to  call  the  Chief,  who,  since 
becoming  a  Christian,  had  warned  Nighthawk  to  watch 
his  step.  The  wily  medicine  man  was  beaten.  And  he 
knew  it. 
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"Ugh,"  he  gasped,  "come." 

He  led  the  white  men  past  the  line  of  bunks,  out  into 
the  darkness.  He  brought  them  to  a  small  cabin  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  musket  shot  from  his  own. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  cabin  he  called  out,  "  Pretty 
Bird."  Two  old  squaws  leaped  up  from  a  sleeping  mat  by 
the  fire.  The  voice  of  Nighthawk  startled  them,  but  when 
they  saw  the  dark  outlines  of  the  white  men  entering  the 
cabin,  they  were  struck  dumb  with  terror. 

"Pretty  Bird,"  the  medicine  man  announced,  "the 
Blackrobe  sees  through  our  bark  cabins  and  into  our 
hearts.  He  knows  that  the  paleface  squaw  is  here.  The 
Paleface  Chief  will  give  us  beads  tomorrow.  Give  him  his 
young  squaw." 

Without  a  word  the  two  old  squaws  darted  behind  a 
pile  of  firewood,  covered  with  beaver  skins.  They  bent 
down  to  loosen  the  buckskin  thongs  that  bound  Marie's 
wrists  and  ankles.  Then  they  stood  the  girl  on  her  un- 
steady feet  and  removed  the  cloth  gag  from  her  mouth. 

"Marie,  my  daughter!"  There  were  tears  in  the  Count's 
eyes  as  he  flung  himself  forward  and  clasped  his  daughter 
in  his  arms. 
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ULES  DE  MOYNE,  whose 
sinister  activities  had  spoiled  other  men's  sleep,  did  not 
himself  rest  easy  that  night.  In  spite  of  his  well-laid  plans, 
he  was  somehow  nervous  about  the  success  of  his  strategy 
to  rid  the  village  of  Pierre  Porteret. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  called  at  the 
cabin  of  Monsieur  le  Compte. 

"But  Monseigneur  is  resting,"  the  liveried,  low-bowing 
servant  informed  him.  "Will  monsieur  call  later?" 

"No,  I'll  wait,"  said  de  Moyne  curtly. 

"Bien,  monsieur,"  the  liveried  one  replied,  bowing 
again.  And  the  flashily  uniformed  Commandant  planted 
himself  in  a  chair. 

Totally  unaware  of  Marie's  rescue,  de  Moyne  was  im- 
patient to  see  the  Count  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Indeed,  had  he  followed  his  goading  inclination,  he  would 
have  called  at  the  seigniory  much  earlier  in  the  morning. 
But,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  appear  anxious.  His  visit 
was  to  be  just  a  casual  one,  ostensibly  on  a  small  matter 
of  business  but  actually  to  advance  his  plot  regarding  the 
expulsion  of  Pierre. 

He  waited  more  than  an  hour  for  the  Count  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  And  when  at  length  the  Count  did  stamp 
pompously  into   the  reception   room,  he  astounded  de 
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Moyne  by  his  unwonted  coldness.  No  graceful  bow.  No 
courtly  greeting.  Ignoring  the  presence  of  his  visitor,  who 
had  risen  from  his  chair  with  a  sweeping  bow,  the  Count 
strode  to  his  own  great  chair  behind  the  table  and  sat 
down. 

"Well?"  he  said,  pursing  his  lips  and  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  some  papers  on  the  table. 

"Ah  —  ah  —  Monseigneur,"  de  Moyne  began  nerv- 
ously, "is  something  the  matter?" 

"Must  I  inform  monsieur  what  is  the  matter?"  the 
Count  demanded  tartly. 

"Why  —  why  —  I  do  not  understand." 

"You  know  nothing  about  the  kidnaping  of  my  daugh- 
ter?" the  Count  queried. 

De  Moyne  excitedly  rose  from  his  chair  and  threw  up 
his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"Your  daughter  —  kidnaped!"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Is  this  news  to  you,  monsieur?"  the  Count  asked 
coldly. 

"News,  monsieur?"  He  looked  bewildered.  Then,  as  if 
a  sudden  light  dawned  upon  his  understanding,  he  ex- 
claimed, stepping  up  to  Monseigneur's  table,  "Ah,  Mon- 
seigneur, do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  the  other 
day?  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  That  cursed  voyageur, 
Pierre,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  the  Count,  eyeing  his 
visitor  with  a  searching  look.  "Mon  pere  Marquette  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Pierre  Porteret  is  a  very  honorable  young 
man." 

"Bah,  mon  pere  Marquette  is  a  very  simple  priest.  He 
is  too  guileless  to  know  anything  of  that  hypocritical, 
lying  cur,  who  has  deceived  him  at  every  turn." 

To  de  Moyne's  amazement,  Monseigneur  did  not  seem 
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to  be  impressed.  Heretofore  the  Count  had  flattered  the 
young  Commandant  by  regarding  his  opinion  as  the  last 
word  on  every  subject.  But  now  — 

"Monsieur,  let  me  ask  you,  why  do  you  wish  to  plant 
this  —  this  dastardly  plot  on  the  voyageur  Pierre?" 

"I  —  I  —  "  the  young  man  faltered  helplessly,  "why, 
everything  —  everything  points  to  his  guilt." 

"For  example?"  the  Count  persisted  relentlessly. 

"For  example,  monsieur,"  said  de  Moyne  slowly,  "he 
has  a  motive  for  doing  it." 

"And  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  such  a  motive?" 

"Why  —  why,  who  else  is  there?" 

"For  example,"  said  the  Count,  tapping  his  fingers  on 
the  table,  "you  yourself." 

This  was  a  shock  for  which  the  self-assured  Command- 
ant was  wholly  unprepared.  Nevertheless  he  pulled  him- 
self together,  confident  of  his  success. 

"Monseigneur,  you  are  jesting.  Why  should  I  kidnap 
Mademoiselle  when  I  have  your  approval  to  see  her  any- 
time I  wish?" 

Monseigneur  did  not  answer.  He  held  out  his  fingers 
and  regarded  them  meditatively. 

"But  monsieur,"  the  Commandant  cried  out,  "we  must 
rescue  Mademoiselle.  We  must  —  " 

The  Count  assumed  his  mask  of  judicial  frigidity.  "And 
how,  may  I  ask,  do  you  propose  to  rescue  her?" 

"Monseigneur,"  said  the  young  man  with  assurance, 
"leave  that  entirely  to  me.  I  guarantee  that  I  will  bring 
her  back  to  you  today  safe  and  sound." 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure?" 

De  Moyne  now  saw  success  in  the  offing.  "Because, 
Monseigneur,"  he  replied  soulfully,  "because  I  love  her." 
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If  de  Moyne  expected  the  Count  to  be  thrilled  by  this 
ardent  protestation  of  love  for  his  daughter,  he  was 
doomed  to  speedy  disillusionment.  For  a  fleeting  moment, 
Monseigneur  was  sorely  tempted  to  tell  de  Moyne  the 
whole  story  of  last  night's  adventure  —  of  Marie's  rescue 
and  of  what  he  learned  at  Nighthawk's  wigwam  —  and 
then  to  empty  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  dastardly  kid- 
naper who  pretended  to  be  his  best  friend. 

But  he  would  wait.  He  would  allow  the  Commandant  to 
find  out  the  truth  for  himself.  This  would  be  the  more 
agreeable  course  to  follow  —  and  the  safer. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,"  the  young  man  repeated  emphat- 
ically, after  some  moments  of  silence,  "I  will  rescue 
Mademoiselle  if  it  costs  me  my  life.  And  I'll  do  it  today." 

The  Count  arose  and  bowed,  but  said  nothing.  De 
Moyne  making  a  profound  obeisance,  turned  as  if  to 
depart.  But  he  was  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  accomplished  the  one  thing  for  which  he  had 
come. 

After  taking  a  step  toward  the  door,  he  suddenly 
whirled  about  and  returned. 

"Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "there  is  just  one  more  matter 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about.  It  concerns  me  very  ser- 
iously. But  even  more  seriously  it  pertains  to  your  happi- 
ness and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Marie." 

The  Count,  curious  to  hear  of  a  matter  that  promised  to 
entail  his  own  welfare,  nodded  for  the  young  man  to 
proceed. 

"Monseigneur,  I  go  to  rescue  Mademoiselle,  your 
daughter.  I  may  endanger  my  life.  I  may  have  to  despoil 
myself  of  everything  I  possess  to  ransom  her.  I  do  so 
willingly.  But,  Monseigneur,  before  I  go,  I  must  secure 
one  promise  from  you." 
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Monseigneur  remained  impassive.  This  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  de  Moyne,  but  he  continued  nonetheless. 

"If  I  do  as  I  say,  if  I  rescue  Mademoiselle  this  very 
day,  will  you  promise  to  have  Pierre  Porteret  expelled 
from  this  village  with  orders  never  to  return?" 

"Monsieur  Jules,"  the  Count  said  solemnly,  "I 
promise." 

"Bien." 

De  Moyne  was  bubbling  over  with  joy.  But  restraining 
the  smile  that  gurgled  in  his  heart,  he  stepped  up  to  the 
Count,  shook  his  hand,  and  then  with  a  military  salute,  he 
turned  and  strode  to  the  door. 

From  the  seigniory  he  went  directly  to  Nighthawk's 
cabin.  He  found  the  medicine  man  squatted  with  a  circle 
of  his  cronies  around  the  fire.  Nighthawk  looked  up  and 
grunted  when  the  white  man  approached.  His  companions 
fell  silent. 

"Nighthawk,"  de  Moyne  announced,  "I  have  words 
for  your  ear.  Come." 

Nighthawk  followed  the  Commandant  to  the  door  of 
the  wigwam.  Just  inside  the  door,  de  Moyne  pulled  a 
long  string  of  beads  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  dangling 
before  the  Indian's  eyes. 

"See,  Nighthawk,"  he  whispered  enthusiastically,  "these 
are  for  you.  I  come  to  take  Mademoiselle  away.  Here, 
take  these." 

But  Nighthawk  backed  away  and  put  his  hands  behind 
his  back. 

"Paleface  Chief,"  he  said  slowly,  deliberately,  "Night- 
hawk  does  not  take  beads  —  and  Nighthawk  does  not  give 
you  paleface  squaw." 

De  Moyne  whipped  his  saber  from  its  sheath  and  raised 
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his  voice.  "Nighthawk,  if  you  do  not  bring  me  to  Made- 
moiselle at  once,  you  are  a  dead  Indian." 

The  medicine  man  betrayed  not  the  least  fear.  "Then 
Nighthawk  is  a  dead  Indian,"  he  said. 

The  Commandant  replaced  his  saber  and  approached 
the  medicine  man.  "Why,  what  does  this  mean?  Night- 
hawk,  where  is  she?" 

"She  is  in  her  father's  cabin,"  replied  Nighthawk  im- 
passively. 

"She  escaped?" 

"No,  she  did  not  escape." 

"Tell  me  —  tell  me  —  tell  me  everything,"  he  cried 
frantically. 

But  the  wily  Indian  perceiving  that  his  piecemeal 
method  of  narration  was  driving  the  white  man  to  mad- 
ness, deliberately  prolonged  the  torture.  It  took  half  an 
hour  before  de  Moyne  heard  the  whole  story,  and  at  its 
conclusion  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  collapse. 

"It  was  the  Blackrobe.  He  did  it  all,"  said  Nighthawk 
with  a  malicious  leer. 

The  white  man  took  off  his  hat  and  threw  it  to  the 
ground.  "Oh,  that  infernal  Blackrobe,"  he  said,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  "I  could  kill  him  for  this." 

"Kill  him?"  Nighthawk  laughed  a  hard,  mirthless 
laugh  and  approached  the  white  man.  "Kill  him?"  he 
hissed,  showing  his  ugly  yellow  teeth. 

"Yes,  kill  him." 

A  wicked  smile  contorted  Nighthawk's  evil-looking  fea- 
tures. Kill  the  Blackrobe?  Split  his  head  open  with  a 
swift  arrow?  Nighthawk  chuckled  over  the  idea.  Then  he 
would  be  forever  rid  of  the  hateful  missionary  who  spoiled 
all  his  business.  He  would  do  it.  He  would  do  it.  And  the 
Commandant  would  help  him. 
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"What  will  you  give  me  if  I  kill  him?"  the  medicine 
man  asked. 

"Oh,  I'll  give  you  a  jug  of  brandy,"  de  Moyne  replied 
nonchalantly. 

"A  jug  of  firewater?"  Nighthawk's  eyes  sparkled.  "And 
you  will  help  me?"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Yes." 

And  de  Moyne  lifted  the  flap  and  flung  out  of  the 
wigwam.  In  his  heart  flamed  a  mad  desire  for  revenge. 
He  little  dreamed  just  then  how  murderously  serious  was 
Nighthawk's  resolve  to  make  him  a  conspirator  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Blackrobe,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
passion  for  retaliation  would  be  tinder  for  the  Indian's 
flint  spark. 
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ATHER  MARQUETTE 

was  not  able  to  continue  the  novena.  On  returning  to  his 
cabin,  after  restoring  Marie  to  the  arms  of  her  father,  he 
took  to  his  mat,  and  there,  sick  and  weak,  he  remained. 
Father  Andre  meanwhile  not  only  cared  for  the  sick  priest 
but  conducted  the  rest  of  the  novena  and  kept  himself 
more  than  occupied  with  the  never-finished  duties  of  a 
missionary  priest. 

Little  Eagle  faithfully  attended  the  novena  devotions, 
and  especially  during  those  last  days  of  his  preparation 
for  baptism,  he  edified  many  of  the  villagers  by  his  un- 
usual fervor.  Every  evening  he  would  slip  away  from  the 
fireside  and  would  be  gone  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  chieftain  in  whose  wigwam  he  lived  asked  him  one 
evening  where  he  had  been. 

"Uncle,"  the  boy  replied,  "I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Great  Captain." 

The  chieftain  grunted  incredulously.  "To  Yellow  Moc- 
casin?" he  asked. 

"No,  uncle,  but  to  Him  who  is  the  Captain  of  captains." 

"But,  nephew,  you  hold  long  powwows  with  the  Cap- 
tain. What  do  you  talk  about  so  long?" 

"I  tell  Him,"  said  Little  Eagle  unhesitatingly,  "that  I 
want  Him  to  be  the  Captain  of  all  men  in  the  whole  world. 
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I  tell  Him  that  my  heart  is  sore  because  there  are  so  many 
who  raise  the  tomahawk  of  sin  even  against  Him,  the 
Great  Captain.  I  ask  Him  to  make  my  arm  strong  when 
I  face  my  enemies,  but  to  strike  me  down  if  ever  I  am  in 
danger  of  raising  the  tomahawk  of  sin  against  Him,  my 
Captain." 

"Ugh,  my  nephew,"  said  the  chieftain,  patting  the  boy's 
head,  "you  will  be  a  good  brave." 

As  an  earnest  of  his  resolve  to  follow  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, Christ,  Little  Eagle  added  to  prayer  the  practice  of 
self-denial.  At  mealtime,  instead  of  greedily  snatching  the 
choicest  pieces  of  meat  from  the  kettle,  he  regularly 
waited  until  the  others  had  helped  themselves  and  then 
he  took  what  was  left.  At  feasts  he  would  sometimes 
forego  the  most  appetizing  courses,  and  on  the  last  three 
days  before  Christmas  he  abstained  entirely  from  meat 
and  fish. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  interminable  waiting, 
came  Christmas  Eve  —  the  day  of  Little  Eagle's  baptism. 
That  afternoon  the  young  catechumen  proudly  decked 
himself  in  his  new  buckskin  outfit  with  its  colored  beads 
and  flashing  feathers  —  a  gift  from  Monsieur  Joliet  — 
and  accompanied  by  his  adopted  uncle  and  aunt  and  their 
household,  he  trudged  off  through  the  snow  to  the  little 
bark  chapel. 

Like  an  immense  baptismal  robe,  the  newly  fallen  snow 
wrapped  the  earth  in  its  thick,  fleecy  folds.  Pathways  and 
clumps  of  brushwood  disappeared  under  a  covering  of  im- 
maculate whiteness.  Huge  pine  trees,  like  snowy  giants 
reared  fluffy,  white  crests  on  trunks  encased  in  pearly  ice. 
It  was  truly  a  fitting  background  for  the  birthday  of  the 
innocent  Christ  and  for  the  rebirth  of  Little  Eagle. 

On  entering  the  chapel,  the  young  Indian  pattered  up 
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to  the  sanctuary  ahead  of  the  others  to  get  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  Christmas  creche  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
from  the  Indians  of  the  village.  This  was  a  wonderful 
sight  that  the  savages  looked  forward  to  every  year  and 
never  tired  of  gazing  upon.  Under  a  bark  roof,  a  little 
wax  figure  of  the  Infant  Jesus  rested  in  a  straw  manger. 
Kneeling  beside  the  manger  the  lovely  Mother,  dressed 
all  in  blue,  looked  on  enraptured.  St.  Joseph  stood  at  a 
little  distance  behind  her,  and  round  about  were  cattle 
munching  the  straw  that  lay  in  little  bundles  on  the  floor. 
High  above  the  bark  roof  of  the  miniature  cattle  shed,  a 
silver  star  flashed  against  the  dark  evergreens. 

Little  Eagle  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  there  he  remained, 
lost  in  prayer,  until  Father  Marquette,  still  weak,  but  able 
to  be  on  his  feet,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  led 
the  way  to  the  baptismal  font. 

That  day  Little  Eagle  became  Jean  Little  Eagle.  He  was 
named  after  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  who  is  often  re- 
presented as  an  eagle.  The  eagle  flies  straight  and  un- 
blinking into  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  And  John,  the 
Evangelist,  in  his  writings  about  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
soared  heavenward  into  the  inaccessible  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Justice. 

"Jean,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  in  the  venerable  Latin 
tongue,  Father  Marquette  poured  the  water  of  regenera- 
tion on  the  copper-colored  brow  of  the  little  Illinois. 

Little  Eagle  then  removed  his  feather  crest,  and  the 
Blackrobe  anointed  the  crown  of  his  head  with  holy 
chrism. 

Then  followed  two  ceremonies  of  beautiful  symbolism 
accompanied  by  Latin  prayers  which  Father  Marquette 
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spoke  aloud  in  French  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  spiritual 
child. 

The  priest  placed  a  white  linen  cloth  on  the  boy's  head. 
"Receive  this  white  garment,"  he  prayed,  "which  mayest 
thou  carry  without  stain  before  the  judgment  seat  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  have  life  everlasting." 

Father  Marquette  removed  the  white  cloth  and  handed 
Little  Eagle  a  lighted  candle. 

"Receive  this  burning  light,"  he  said,  "and  keep  thy 
baptism  so  as  to  be  without  blame:  observe  the  command- 
ments of  God  that  when  our  Lord  shall  come  to  His  nup- 
tials, thou  mayest  meet  Him  together  with  all  the  saints 
in  the  heavenly  court,  and  live  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

That  night  after  the  solemn  midnight  Mass  with  its 
sweet  Christmas  chant,  its  perfume  of  incense  and  its  light 
of  many  candles,  Jean  Little  Eagle  dreamed  in  his  wig- 
wam of  the  glory  of  heaven. 

But  even  on  that  holy  night  of  peace  to  men  of  good 
will,  mischief,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  night,  walked 
abroad.  The  wily,  vengeful  Nighthawk,  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  Jules  de  Moyne,  had  chosen  this  night  to 
murder  a  gentle,  sickly  priest  who  had  never  raised  his 
hand  except  to  bless  or  to  help  others  and  whose  very  life 
was  dedicated,  without  compensation,  to  the  service  of 
mankind  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

Nighthawk,  the  hypocrite  and  the  charlatan,  had  come 
to  regard  Father  Marquette  more  and  more  as  a  hateful 
enemy.  Family  after  family,  persuaded  by  the  open- 
hearted  sincerity  of  the  priest  had  slipped  from  the  de- 
ceitful clutches  of  the  medicine  man.  He  was  losing  his 
hold  on  the  people  of  his  tribe.  If  this  continued,  he  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  a 
living.  And  this  would  be  humbling  as  well  as  laborious. 
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He  had  tried  again  and  again  to  circumvent  the  mis- 
sionary by  trickery  and  deceit,  but  he  was  no  match  for 
the  keenly  intelligent  Blackrobe,  who  saw  through  his 
most  ingenious  wiles  and  seemed  to  look  into  his  very 
soul.  Even  unaided,  Father  Marquette  was  so  formidable 
that  the  very  sight  of  him  made  the  witch  doctor  tremble. 

But  now  that  Chief  Yellow  Moccasin  had  become  a 
militant  champion  of  Christianity,  Nighthawk  knew  that 
his  was  a  losing  fight,  unless.  .  .  . 

The  thought  of  killing  the  Blackrobe  had  agitated  his 
brain  long  before  de  Moyne,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion, 
had  suggested  the  idea.  At  the  time,  the  cowardly  Com- 
mandant really  had  no  intention  of  going  so  far.  He  might 
have  attempted  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  priest  and 
persuade  his  Superiors  to  recall  him.  He  might  have  hired 
a  band  of  Indians  to  waylay  the  missionary  and  assas- 
sinate him,  but  he  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  loud-mouthed 
threats,  would  never  lay  violent  hands  on  Father 
Marquette. 

Nighthawk,  on  the  other  hand,  much  as  he  feared  the 
priest,  so  hated  him  that  he  needed  only  the  spark  of  de 
Moyne's  suggestion  to  ignite  the  powder  of  his  deep- 
seated  desire.  Moreover,  to  commit  the  murder  without 
detection,  he  needed  the  Frenchman's  counsel  and 
assistance. 

De  Moyne,  when  he  learned  that  Nighthawk  was 
serious  about  the  matter  was  first  mildly  shocked,  then 
thrilled.  The  Blackrobe,  he  argued,  was  after  all  the  only 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  success  in  securing  the 
hand  of  Marie.  Other  difficulties  there  were,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  could  be  overcome. 

He  encouraged  Nighthawk  to  go  through  with  the  kill- 
ing. He  suggested  how  he  might  waylay  the  priest  and 
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split  his  head  with  a  tomahawk.  To  this  proposal  Night- 
hawk  shook  his  head.  The  deed  must  be  done  in  secret. 
It  must  be  so  planned  that  nobody  would  know  by  whose 
hand  the  missionary  had  met  his  death.  It  would  be  no 
joy  to  Nighthawk  to  see  the  Blackrobe  gasping  his  last 
breath  if  he  himself  had  to  look  forward  to  the  fiery  tor- 
ments of  the  stake. 

At  last  de  Moyne  consented.  He  would  lend  his  actual 
assistance  and  see  the  thing  through.  On  the  twenty-third 
of  December  he  unfolded  his  plot  to  the  grim,  leering 
Nighthawk. 
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E  MOYNE  cautiously 
opened  the  sacristy  door.  He  stepped  inside.  A  gust  of  wind 
sweeping  through  the  open  door  fanned  the  flame  of  a 
candle  on  the  vesting  table  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
little  room.  In  the  flare  of  the  candlelight,  de  Moyne  made 
a  hurried  inspection  of  the  sacristy.  Then  he  walked 
quickly  to  the  door  at  his  right,  pulled  back  the  bearskin 
flap  and  peered  into  the  dark  presbytere.  Satisfied,  he  re- 
turned to  the  sacristy  door  and  beckoned  Nighthawk  to 
come  inside. 

To  the  left  of  them  as  they  entered  was  an  improvised 
closet  —  simply  a  corner  of  the  room  screened  off  by  a 
bearskin  —  which  served  as  a  repository  for  brooms, 
buckets  and  other  janitorial  supplies. 

"You  hide  —  there,"  whispered  de  Moyne,  lifting  the 
bearskin  to  show  Nighthawk  the  interior  of  the  closet. 

Only  that  morning  de  Moyne  had  discovered  this  hid- 
ing place  when  he  called  at  the  sacristy  after  Mass  to  ask 
Father  Andre  a  theological  question.  The  priest  found 
little  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  explain  de  Moyne's  sudden  interest  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  "Why,  the  poor  man,"  mused  Father  Andre, 
"he  has  not  made  his  Easter  duty  in  two  years." 

Nighthawk  glanced  inside  the  closet  and  grunted  his 
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approval.  He  removed  the  threadbare  blanket  from  his 
shoulders,  revealing,  as  he  did  so,  a  bow  and  quiver 
clutched  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  placing  the  blanket  on 
the  floor  of  the  closet  when  de  Moyne  nervously  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"Nighthawk,"  said  the  Frenchman  when  the  medicine 
man  had  straightened  up  and  was  facing  him,  "now  re- 
member. It  is  half  past  eleven  now.  Both  of  the  Black- 
robes  are  in  the  chapel  hearing  confessions.  In  a  few  min- 
utes both  of  them  will  come  through  that  door.  (De 
Moyne  pointed  to  the  door  leading  to  the  chapel.)  They 
will  go  through  here  to  the  presbytere.  Then  one  of  them, 
only  one  —  Pere  Marquette  —  will  come  back  into  this 
room.  He  will  go  to  that  table  where  the  candle  is  burn- 
ing. He  will  stand  there  with  his  back  to  you  to  put  on 
his  vestments.  When  you  see  him  standing  there,  step 
out  and  shoot.  And  don't  miss." 

With  this,  de  Moyne  pushed  the  Indian  into  the  closet. 
He  glanced  furtively  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  and 
listened.  There  was  no  sound.  He  pulled  back  the  bear- 
skin and  looked  inside.  The  medicine  man  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

The  quick,  unexpected  movement  startled  the  French- 
man. "Morbleu,"  he  gasped.  Then,  after  he  had  recov- 
ered his  breath,  he  whispered,  "Nighthawk,  your  arrows 
are  poisoned?" 

"Double  poisoned,"  said  the  grim  savage.  And  de 
Moyne,  still  anxious  about  the  outcome  but  relieved  that 
his  part  of  the  night's  work  was  finished,  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  waiting,  Nighthawk  heard  one 
of  the  Blackrobes  pass  through  the  sacristy  and  into  the 
presbytere.   He  listened   intently.   Again   and  again   he 
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thought  he  heard  the  other  Blackrobe  approaching,  but 
he  did  not  come.  A  bench  in  the  front  of  the  chapel 
creaked.  Then  the  creaking  of  more  benches  as  the  In- 
dians filed  in  for  the  midnight  Mass. 

At  length  the  other  Blackrobe  entered  the  room.  But 
suddenly  his  light  footfalls  ceased.  He  did  not  cross  the 
sacristy.  Nighthawk  leaned  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bear- 
skin and  peered  out.  He  saw  Father  Marquette  kneeling 
at  the  prie-dieu  facing  the  chapel,  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands. 

The  Indian  slowly,  quietly  lifted  himself  to  a  standing 
position.  Now,  now  —  now  was  the  time,  he  thought.  He 
pulled  an  arrow  from  his  quiver. 

When  he  looked  again,  he  saw  a  man  —  a  voyageur 
with  a  blue  sash  —  entering  the  sacristy  from  the  chapel. 
It  was  Pierre.  He  spoke  to  the  priest  in  a  subdued  tone 
—  and  in  French.  Nighthawk,  looking  on,  shuddered.  He 
dropped  his  bow  and  reached  for  his  battle  knife.  He  ex- 
pected at  any  moment  to  see  Pierre  flash  a  saber  and  make 
straight  for  the  hiding  place. 

Father  Marquette  arose,  and  the  two  white  men  turned 
toward  the  outside  door.  Nighthawk  thought  they  were 
staring  directly  at  the  bearskin  closet.  So  sure  he  was  that 
they  knew  of  his  presence  that  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  stand  forth  boldly  and  beg  for  mercy. 

Under  his  breath  he  cursed  de  Moyne,  who  had  got 
him  into  this  predicament.  Where  was  the  cowardly 
Frenchman  now?  De  Moyne  had  assured  him  that  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter.  But  nothing  was  working 
out  as  he  had  promised.  Could  it  be  —  could  it  be  that 
the  traitorous  Commandant  had  double-crossed  him?  It 
must  be.  How  else  could  Pierre  have  learned  about  the 
plot? 
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All  these  wild  surmises  and  suspicions  were  whirling 
through  Nighthawk's  frenzied  brain,  when  Pierre  bowed 
to  the  missionary  and  darted  through  the  door  into  the 
chapel. 

The  medicine  man,  too  shaken  to  act  immediately,  kept 
his  eye  on  the  Blackrobe.  The  priest  was  walking  over  to 
the  vesting  table.  Nighthawk  shook  himself  to  throw  off 
his  nervousness.  His  hand  must  be  steady  now.  In  another 
minute  —  in  another  second.  .  .  . 

From  the  chapel  came  the  strains  of  "Node  Sacra."  To 
Nighthawk,  at  that  critical  moment,  the  soft,  melodious 
sound  was  maddening.  His  brain  whirled.  But  with  a 
superhuman  effort  he  pulled  himself  together.  The  priest 
was  standing  at  the  vesting  table,  as  de  Moyne  had  said. 
It  was  now  or  never. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  the  waiting  Indian  sensed 
a  movement  of  the  bearskin  flap  of  the  presbytere  door. 
As  he  turned  to  look,  Father  Andre  stepped  into  the  sac- 
risty. He  walked  to  the  vesting  table. 

"Mon  pere  Jacques,"  he  said  to  Father  Marquette,  "I 
have  been  thinking  about  you.  In  fact,  you  are  such  a 
distraction  that  I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

There  was  a  tone  of  uneasiness  in  the  speaker's  voice. 
Father  Marquette  turned  smilingly  and  looked  Father 
Andre  full  in  the  face. 

"Is  anything  wrong,  mon  pere?"  he  inquired. 

"It  is  only  that  I  was  wondering  —  if  you  are  well 
enough  to  say  this  Mass.  How  do  you  feel?" 

Father  Marquette  straightened  up  and  tossed  back  his 
head.  "Oh,  mon  pere,  I  am  feeling  fine  —  jolly." 

Then,  with  a  ring  of  joy  in  his  voice,  he  added,  "A 
Merry  Christmas  to  you." 

Father  Marquette's  good  cheer  was  contagious.  It  not 
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only  allayed  his  confrere's  lingering  anxiety  but  it  injected 
Father  Andre  with  a  spirit  of  Christmas  that  transported 
him  above  himself  and  above  his  surroundings. 

"A  Merry  Christmas,"  Father  Andre  returned,  "thank 
you,  raon  pere.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you." 

While  they  continued  chatting,  Father  Marquette 
donned  his  white  vestments  —  symbolic  of  Christmas  joy. 
He  had  just  lifted  the  chasuble  over  his  head,  when  four 
Indian  boys  trooped  into  the  sacristy.  It  took  them  but  a 
few  minutes  to  deck  themselves  in  their  red  cassocks  and 
white  surplices,  and  promptly  at  twelve  o'clock  they  stood 
ready  to  escort  Father  Marquette  to  the  sanctuary. 

Nighthawk,  from  his  hiding  place,  saw  the  little  pro- 
cession pass  by  and  into  the  chapel,  while  Father  Andre 
lingered  in  the  sacristy.  He  had  missed  his  chance.  He  had 
failed.  Oh,  why  had  he  hesitated?  But  it  was  too  late 
now.  The  sense  of  defeat  maddened  him.  With  difficulty 
he  restrained  himself  from  leaping  out  of  the  closet  and 
making  a  wild  dash  for  the  door. 

After  a  little  while,  Father  Andre  left  the  sacristy.  But 
he  did  not  return  to  the  presbytere.  He  went  outside. 

This  was  Nighthawk's  opportunity  to  escape.  But  no, 
he  must  kill  the  Blackrobe  tonight.  Why  had  he  not  sent 
an  arrow  through  his  back  when  he  stood  there  for  a 
moment  alone?  He  would  not  hesitate  again.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  his  blood  boiled.  He  would  — 

The  outside  door  opened.  De  Moyne  entered  and  ap- 
proached the  closet.  Nighthawk  pulled  back  the  bearskin 
flap. 

"Wh-what  happened?  Why  did  you  not  shoot?"  the 
Frenchman  asked. 

"Ugh,  I  had  my  arrow  ready,"  said  Nighthawk,  scowl- 
ing hideously,  "but  the  paleface  with  the  blue  sash  came 
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with  words  for  the  Blackrobe's  ear.  When  that  paleface 
left,  the  other  Blackrobe  came." 

"Well,"  replied  de  Moyne,  "you  will  have  to  wait  now. 
Watch  that  door.  First,  the  four  boys  will  pass  through 
—  then  the  Blackrobe.  As  soon  as  he  turns  his  back,  let 
your  arrow  fly  —  and  don't  miss." 

The  look  of  fierce  determination  that  came  over  Night- 
hawk's  ugly  features  reassured  the  Frenchman. 

"Ugh,  Nighthawk  will  not  wait  again,"  the  medicine 
man  promised. 

De  Moyne  slipped  out  the  door.  And  Nighthawk,  clutch- 
ing his  bow  and  arrow,  swore  by  his  god  of  vengeance 
that  he  would  have  the  Blackrobe's  scalp  that  night. 

He  listened.  The  music  had  ceased  and  Father  Mar- 
quette was  speaking  to  the  congregation  in  the  language 
of  the  Sauks. 

"And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you:  you  will  find  the  Infant 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

"To  the  shepherds,"  the  preacher  continued,  "this  was 
the  sign  —  the  poverty  and  the  humility  of  the  shivering 
Babe. 

"You,  my  brothers,  are  Christians.  You  too  must  give  a 
sign  that  you  are  followers  of  the  Great  Captain  who  be- 
came a  little  Babe.  If  you  have  two  beavers  and  your 
neighbor  has  none,  give  one  to  him.  If  you  have  two  par- 
tridges and  your  neighbor  has  none,  give  him  one  of 
yours.  This  will  be  a  sign  to  your  unbelieving  neighbor 
that  you  are  no  longer  an  infidel  but  a  Christian.  .  .  ." 

After  the  sermon,  Father  Marquette  intoned  the  Credo, 
and  the  choir  of  Frenchmen  and  Indians  took  up  the 
chant,  accompanied  by  the  harp  and  the  violins. 

At  the  Offertory,  Pierre  sang  "Noel."  Marie  beside  him 
played  a  subdued  accompaniment  on  her  harp. 
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The  Mass  continued.  Little  Eagle,  kneeling  between 
his  adopted  uncle  and  aunt,  thought  that  heaven  must  be 
something  like  this  —  the  soft,  soothing  music,  the  glow 
of  innumerable  candles,  the  priest  in  white  vestments.  .  .  . 

To  the  murderous  Nighthawk,  waiting  impatiently  in 
the  dark  closet  of  the  sacristy,  the  service  seemed  inter- 
minable. At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  stood  up  and  re- 
mained standing  for  the  rest  of  the  Mass.  He  realized  that 
but  one  chance  remained  and  on  his  readiness  to  make 
use  of  that  chance  all  depended.  So,  for  thirty  mortal 
minutes  he  stood,  clutching  his  bow  and  arrow,  ready  to 
spring  from  cover  as  soon  as  the  Blackrobe  emerged  from 
the  sanctuary. 

At  length  the  Mass  ended.  The  four  acolytes  slowly, 
reverently,  preceded  the  priest  to  the  sacristy. 

Nighthawk,  with  his  bow  in  one  hand  and  his  deadly 
arrow  in  the  other,  waited  for  the  Blackrobe  to  turn. 
Then,  quick  as  a  cat,  he  noiselessly  leaped  from  behind 
the  bearskin,  fitted  the  arrow  to  the  bowstring,  aimed 
with  steady  fingers  at  the  retreating  priest  and  — 

The  outside  door  burst  open,  and  into  the  sacristy 
sprang  a  lithe  figure  —  Pierre  Porteret. 

Nighthawk,  with  his  arrow  pulled  back  against  the  taut 
bowstring,  ready  to  shoot,  turned  a  momentary,  wild-eyed 
stare  upon  the  intruder.  He  began  to  swing  his  bow  to 
aim  at  Pierre,  but  seeing  that  the  voyageur  would  be  upon 
him  before  he  had  time  to  turn,  he  hurriedly  resumed  his 
aim  and  with  a  vicious  twang  let  fly  at  the  back  of  Father 
Marquette's  head. 

The  next  moment,  Pierre,  with  a  leap  and  a  bound, 
struck  the  savage  with  the  terrific  force  of  his  flying  body 
and  felled  him  to  the  floor.  Nighthawk's  bow  went  slither- 
ing across  the  sacristy.  Pierre  threw  himself  upon  the 
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prostrate  Indian  and  throttled  him.  But  as  he  did  so, 
Nighthawk,  his  hands  free,  reached  for  his  knife.  Before 
he  could  get  hold  of  it,  however,  Pierre  dropped  one  of 
his  hands  from  the  savage's  throat,  twined  his  long  fingers 
around  Nighthawk's  wrist  and  twisted  it.  The  medicine 
man  let  out  a  yell,  and  Pierre  released  his  grasp.  In  a  flash 
the  cunning,  snakelike  witch  doctor  gripped  both  of 
Pierre's  wrists,  and  writhing  from  under  the  whfte  man, 
he  leaped  to  his  feet.  As  Pierre  sprang  up  to  grapple  with 
him,  the  Indian  whipped  out  his  scalp  knife.  He  struck  at 
Pierre  with  mad  fury.  Pierre  dodged  and  with  a  swift 
lunge  attempted  to  grasp  his  enemy's  right  arm.  But 
Nighthawk  stepped  back,  raised  the  knife  again  and 
plunged  it  into  the  voyageur's  shoulder.  Pierre  rushed  for- 
ward, and  the  two  locked  in  a  struggle  for  the  knife. 

The  voyageur,  bleeding  profusely  from  his  wound, 
caught  the  Indian's  right  wrist  in  a  vicelike  grip  that 
brought  another  shriek  from  the  savage,  but  this  time  he 
did  not  let  go.  He  swung  his  enemy  to  the  floor  and 
twisted  his  wrist  until  the  savage  tossed  the  knife  as  far 
away  as  he  could. 

Astride  the  Indian,  Pierre  reached  out  for  the  knife. 
He  had  no  intention  of  using  it  on  his  murderous  antag- 
onist, but  he  knew  that  with  the  weapon  in  his  possession 
he  could  speedily  persuade  him  to  capitulate.  The  knife 
was  just  beyond  his  reach.  With  a  sudden  dive  he  man- 
aged to  get  his  fingers  around  the  handle.  Nighthawk  had 
been  awaiting  this  opportunity.  The  instant  he  found  him- 
self free,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  mad  dash 
he  fled  through  the  door  and  out  into  the  darkness.  .  .  . 
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"Pierre,  my  son,  you  are  wounded.  Let  me  take  you  at 
once  to  the  presbytere."  It  was  the  voice  of  Father  Mar- 
quette, who  during  the  fierce  struggle  stood  with  his  altar 
boys  in  front  of  the  vesting  table,  looking  on  and  praying. 
From  the  first  he  felt  confident  that  Pierre  would  win, 
but  it  pained  his  priestly  heart  to  behold  this  sacred  place 
and  this  holy,  peaceful  night  desecrated  by  a  bloody  fight. 

Dismissing  the  acolytes  and  taking  Pierre  by  the  arm 
he  led  him  to  his  living  quarters  where  he  had  him  lie 
down  on  a  mat  and  submit  to  his  doctoring. 

" Pierre,"  asked  the  priest  while  he  was  washing  the 
wound  in  the  young  man's  shoulder,  "how  did  you  suspect 
that  I  was  in  danger?" 

"Many  Toes,"  replied  Pierre,  smarting  with  the  pain 
of  his  injury. 

"Many  Toes?  But  —  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  voyageur,  "Many  Toes  stopped  me 
before  Mass.  He  said  he  had  something  to  tell  me  secretly. 
But  I  brushed  him  aside.  I  told  him  I  was  in  a  hurry  —  I 
was  to  sing  in  the  choir." 

"Your  singing  was  grand,  Pierre  —  beautiful,"  said  the 
priest  enthusiastically. 

"Thank  you,  mon  pere,"  the  young  man  answered. 
"And  from  my  heart,  mon  pere,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
sermon  was  eloquently  simple  and  simply  eloquent." 

Father  Marquette  smiled  his  gratitude.  "Now,  Pierre, 
tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story." 

"Well,  twice  during  the  Mass,"  Pierre  explained, 
"Many  Toes  beckoned  to  me  anxiously  to  follow  him  out- 
side. Finally,  just  before  the  blessing,  he  came  up,  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  out  of  the  chapel.  Earlier  in 
the  evening  —  before  Mass  —  he  had  seen  Nighthawk 
lurking  around  the  chapel.  The  medicine  man,  he  said 
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to  himself,  does  not  come  to  the  chapel  to  say  his  prayers. 
He  is  up  to  some  mischief.  So  Many  Toes  watched  him. 
He  saw  him  and  a  white  man  enter  the  sacristy.  The  white 
man  came  out,  but  Nighthawk  remained." 

"De  Moyne,"  whispered  the  priest. 

Pierre  nodded.  "So  I  rushed  to  the  sacristy.  I  was  un- 
armed, but  I  knew  that  there  was  no  time  for  delay.  When 
I  opened  the  door,  the  savage  was  aiming  directly  at  your 
head." 

"And  you  saved  my  life,  Pierre,"  said  the  priest  fer- 
vently. "You  saved  my  life.  The  arrow  crashed  through 
the  birch-bark  wall  and  landed  outside." 

"It  was  just  luck,"  replied  the  voyageur. 

"No,  my  son,"  said  Father  Marquette,  "it  was  not  just 
luck.  But  all  the  same,"  he  added,  "you  will  do  well  to 
keep  on  wearing  that  blue  sash.  Blue,  you  know,  is  Mary 
Immaculate's  favorite  color." 


Shortly  after  dawn,  when  Father  Andre  had  just  gone 
to  the  sacristy  to  vest  for  the  second  Mass  of  Christmas 
Day,  Father  Marquette  was  startled  by  a  chorus  of  yells 
and  shouts  outside  the  presbytere  door.  He  opened  the 
door  and  looked  out. 

"We  captured  him  for  you,  Blackrobe,"  shouted  a  Sauk 
chieftain,  and,  escorted  by  ten  braves,  he  led  his  prisoner 
into  the  presbytere.  The  prisoner  was  Nighthawk. 

"You  are  the  judge,  Blackrobe,"  said  the  chieftain. 
"We  are  the  cooks.  How  will  you  have  him  served?" 

The  Indians  laughed  raucously,  and  Nighthawk 
shivered. 

"Loosen  his  fetters,"  the  priest  commanded. 
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One  of  the  Indians  untied  the  buckskin  thongs  that 
bound  the  prisoner's  wrists. 

"Now,"  said  the  Blackrobe  sternly,  "leave  him  to  me. 
I'll  take  care  of  him." 

The  Sauks  waited.  It  would  be  a  novel  experience  to 
see  how  a  Blackrobe  would  torture  a  criminal  medicine 
man.  But  Father  Marquette  ordered  them  imperiously  to 
leave  at  once. 

When  the  last  of  the  Sauks  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  the  priest  turned  to  his  prisoner. 

"Nighthawk,"  he  asked  softly,  "why  did  you  want  to 
kill  me?  Was  it  because  I  rescued  Monseigneur's 
daughter?" 

"No,  not  that,"  said  the  Indian  sullenly,  "but  you  make 
me  starve.  The  people  like  your  medicine  better  than 
mine." 

"Are  you  hungry  now?"  asked  the  priest  sympa- 
thetically. 

"Yes,  very  hungry.  For  two  days  I  have  eaten  nothing." 

"Come,  Nighthawk,  sit  down  here  by  the  fire."  The 
Blackrobe  laid  a  mat  before  the  cabin  fire  and  beckoned 
to  the  medicine  man  to  squat.  He  then  got  a  wooden  bowl 
from  the  shelf,  filled  it  with  sagamite  from  the  kettle  over 
the  fire  and  handed  it  to  the  hungry  Indian. 

Nighthawk  ate  ravenously.  Three  bowls  of  sagamite, 
a  four-pound  trout,  prodigious  portions  of  venison  and 
buffalo  meat  —  all  disappeared  with  a  rapidity  that 
amazed  even  the  experienced  Blackrobe. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Father  Marquette  fastened 
a  string  of  red  beads  around  the  neck  of  his  guest  and 
placed  a  buffalo  robe  (the  only  one  he  had)  over  the 
Indian's  shoulders.  In  Nighthawk's  tattered  blanket  he 
packed  huge  portions  of  fresh  elk  meat  —  enough  to  last 
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him  for  a  month  —  and  smilingly  shook  hands  with  the 
wide-eyed  savage. 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  Blackrobe  heartily. 

"Ugh,  it  is  good,"  Nighthawk  echoed.  "And,"  he  added 
feelingly,  "the  Blackrobe  is  good." 
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O  MATTER  how  cold 
or  stormy  the  weather  —  and  it  was  a  severe  winter  — 
Pierre  attended  Vespers  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon 
during  January  and  February.  Sometimes  he  and  Marie 
were  the  only  members  of  the  choir  present,  but  even 
when  the  northwest  blew  its  iciest  blast  the  missionaries 
knew  they  could  always  count  on  at  least  these  two  to 
chant  the  Vesper  psalms. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  however,  something  un- 
usual happened.  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort,  in- 
cited, we  must  charitably  presume,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
penitential  season,  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  Vespers. 
He  said  nothing  to  Marie  about  his  intention.  In  fact  he 
did  not  fully  make  up  his  mind  to  go  until  after  his  daugh- 
ter had  gone. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  chapel,  the  services  had  already 
begun,  but  he  complacently  strode  up  to  his  accustomed 
place  in  the  front  of  the  chapel,  rather  proudly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  his  presence,  even  though  tardy,  was  lend- 
ing prestige  to  the  afternoon  devotions.  He  had  neglected 
to  bring  his  prayer  book,  so  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  psalms,  but  the  solemn  chant,  after 
a  time,  moved  him  to  pray,  and  before  he  knew  it  the 
Vespers  were  over. 
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On  coming  out  of  the  chapel,  he  looked  about  for 
Marie,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Finally,  when  all 
the  others  had  departed,  he  trudged  back  to  his  cabin 
alone.  His  daughter,  he  concluded,  not  knowing  that  he 
had  been  there,  had  gone  on  ahead. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  seigniory,  he  immediately  called 
for  Marie.  When  she  did  not  respond,  he  asked  the  serv- 
ants if  they  had  seen  her. 

"But  no,  monsieur,"  said  the  matron,  "Mademoiselle  is 
at  Vespers." 

Half  an  hour  later  when  Marie  returned,  the  Count, 
seated  in  judgment  at  his  table  in  the  living  room,  called 
Marie  before  him. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  began,  "where  have  you 
been?" 

"Why  I  have  been  at  Vespers  as  usual,"  said  the  girl 
sweetly. 

"And  I  was  at  Vespers,  too,  but  where  did  you  go  after 
Vespers?" 

Marie,  surprised  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  realized  now 
that  she  was  not  going  to  enjoy  this  interview. 

"Why  —  why,  I  went  for  a  little  walk,"  she  replied 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"A  little  walk,"  her  father  repeated  scornfully.  "And 
with  whom?" 

"Why  —  with  a  friend  of  mine." 

"Who  is  your  friend?"  the  Count  demanded,  raising  his 
voice. 

"Why,  my  father,  I  thought  you  were.  But  I  see  you 
are  angry  with  me." 

"I  am  not  angry.  I  am  not  angry,"  he  shouted,  slapping 
the  table.  "But  I  order  you  to  tell  me  with  whom  you 
were  walking  this  afternoon." 
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"My  good  father,"  said  Marie,  "I  was  not  walking  with 
Baron  de  Moyne." 

This  retort  from  his  daughter  nettled  the  old  man 
beyond  Marie's  expectations. 

"You  need  say  no  more,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  chair 
angrily,  "I  know.  I  know.  You  are  ashamed  to  tell.  It  was 
that  bourgeois  Pierre." 

"Yes,"  the  girl  whispered. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Mademoiselle,"  the  Count  stated 
juridically,  "I  forbid  you  ever  to  leave  this  cabin  again 
except  in  my  company." 

"But,  my  father  —  " 

The  Count,  shaking  with  anger,  raised  his  clenched  fist. 
His  face  flamed  crimson;  his  bulging  eyes  flashed. 

"Go,"  he  shrieked,  "go." 


For  several  weeks  thereafter,  Marie  did  not  set  foot 
out  of  the  cabin  except  to  attend  Sunday  Mass,  accom- 
panied by  her  father.  She  knitted  and  sewed  and  helped 
the  servants  with  their  work,  she  played  the  harp  and 
sang  and  bravely  offered  up  her  trial,  praying  and  hoping 
for  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day. 

Father  Marquette  remonstrated  with  the  Count,  and 
the  old  man  finally  consented  to  escort  his  daughter  to 
Vespers  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  he  stipulated  that 
Pierre  must  be  excluded  from  the  choir,  and  even  in  the 
chapel  he  would  not  allow  the  girl  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment. 

On  the  Friday  preceding  Palm  Sunday,  the  Count  took 
to  his  bed  with  a  severe  case  of  the  grippe.  Marie  devoted 
herself  to  him  as  his  nurse.  All  day  long  and  far  into  the 
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night  she  remained  at  his  bedside  faithfully  and  tenderly 
ministering  to  him. 

One  day  in  Holy  Week,  the  Baron  de  Moyne  called  at 
the  seigniory  to  pay  a  sympathetic  visit  to  Monseigneur. 
This  was  his  first  visit  since  the  kidnaping  of  Marie  shortly 
before  Christmas.  But  the  Commandant  had  been  laying 
his  plans  for  a  recoup  and  he  had  been  biding  his  time. 

The  Count,  taken  by  surprise,  assumed  all  the  sang- 
froid that  he  could  summon  under  the  circumstances.  He 
was  polite,  to  be  sure,  but  so  frigid  that  de  Moyne,  who 
had  begun  with  a  warm  gush  of  maudlin  sympathy,  soon 
found  himself  actually  shivering.  But  he  did  not  despair. 
Pretending  not  to  notice  the  Count's  icy  comments  on 
everything  he  said,  he  swung  from  sympathy  to  flattery. 
He  well  knew  the  old  man's  weakness,  and  on  this  he 
played  with  all  the  skill  and  ardor  of  a  virtuoso.  He 
painted  all  de  Montfort's  little  virtues  in  glowing  colors; 
in  speaking  of  the  Count's  petty  triumphs,  he  exaggerated 
molehills  into  mountains;  he  recalled  and  embellished  all 
the  kind  words  he  had  ever  heard  about  him;  and  he 
prophesied  even  greater  exploits  for  the  future. 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  the  complacent  old 
man  was  not  only  listening  with  interest  but  taking  a 
good-natured  part  in  the  conversation.  Then  de  Moyne 
marshaled  his  coup  d'etat. 

When  the  Count  was  joking  and  laughing  and  really 
enjoying  the  visit,  the  young  man  abruptly  got  up  and 
made  as  if  to  leave. 

"But  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  snatching  up  his  hat,  "I 
am  boring  you.  You  must  be  very  tired." 

"No,  monsieur,"  the  Count  protested,  "no,  no,  not  at 
all." 
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De  Moyne  looked  carefully  about  him  to  see  that  no 
one  besides  the  Count  was  within  earshot. 

"Monseigneur,"  he  began,  seating  himself  on  the  bed 
and  assuming  his  most  serious  expression,  "there  is  some- 
thing I  must  reveal  to  you.  I  was  hoping  you  would  hear  it 
from  other  lips,  but  the  time  has  come  and  I  can  wait  no 
longer.  Some  months  ago  you  were  very  displeased  with 
me  because  you  heard  that  I  had  kidnaped  your  beautiful, 
adorable  daughter.  It  was  true.  I  did  kidnap  her.  But  do 
you  know  why?" 

The  young  man  paused.  And  the  Count  answered  a 
feeble  "No." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  de  Moyne  earnestly,  "you  are 
Marie's  father.  You  love  her  and  would  not  think  of  harm- 
ing a  hair  of  her  head.  Well,  my  friend,  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  love  Marie  quite  as  much  as  you  do. 
Monseigneur  —  "  de  Moyne  gulped  and  his  voice  broke, 
as  he  continued  tearfully,  "Monseigneur,  I  kidnaped  your 
daughter  to  save  her  from  disgrace.  That  night  —  that 
sorrowful  night,  a  fawning,  clever,  consummate  scoundrel 
had  plotted  to  elope  with  Marie  —  to  carry  her  off  —  to 
—  to  disgrace  her." 

The  old  Count  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes,  raised 
himself  a  little  from  his  pillow  and  then  sank  back. 

"Parbleu!"  he  gasped. 

"My  good  friend,"  the  Commandant  went  on,  "it  pains 
me  to  bother  you  with  this  matter  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"No,  no,"  the  Count  cried,  "tell  me  all  about  it.  Tell 
me  who  —  who  it  was." 

De  Moyne  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  reveal  the  cul- 
prit's name. 

"Monsieur  Jules,"  the  old  man  pleaded,  "who  was  it? 
Tell  me." 
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"Pierre  Porteret." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it.  I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  tearing 
his  hair,  "I  was  a  fool  —  " 

"No,  Monseigneur,  you  were  not  a  fool,"  the  young 
man  corrected.  "You  —  you  —  " 

The  Count  interrupted  him.  "Yes,  I  was  a  fool.  I  tell 
you  I  was  a  fool.  O  my  Jules,  forgive  me." 

De  Moyne  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  sick  man  on  each 
cheek. 

Then,  more  than  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  di- 
plomacy, he  bade  the  Count  good  night  and  took  his 
departure. 
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PONG  before  the  chirp  of 
a  robin  heralded  the  return  of  spring,  Joliet  began  to  look 
forward  impatiently  to  his  departure  for  Quebec.  He  had 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  maps  and  his  Journal  and 
was  quite  ready  to  lay  before  Count  Frontenac,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  France,  the  evidence  of  his  fruitful  expedi- 
tion. It  only  remained  for  him  now  to  have  his  canoe  put 
into  shape  for  the  voyage  and  to  select  the  men  to  accom- 
pany him. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  he  called  at  the  presbytere 
for  a  farewell  visit  with  his  friend  and  companion,  Father 
Marquette.  He  found  the  priest  squatted  before  the  fire 
with  an  ugly-looking  Indian. 

"This  is  Nighthawk,"  Father  Marquette  explained, 
after  he  and  Joliet  had  exchanged  greetings. 

Nighthawk  grunted  and  shook  hands  with  the  white 
man. 

"Nighthawk,"  the  priest  went  on,  speaking  the  Sauk 
language,  "is  taking  instructions.  He  wishes  to  become  a 
Christian.  We  have  just  finished  our  lesson  for  today." 

Nighthawk  looked  from  Father  Marquette  to  Monsieur 
Joliet,  but  made  no  move  to  go.  Joliet  yearned  to  inform 
the  Indian  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave,  but  as  he  did 
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not  speak  the  Sauk  language  fluently  he  waited  for  the 
Blackrobe  to  dismiss  the  erstwhile  medicine  man. 

"Well,  Nighthawk,"  said  the  priest,  taking  the  Indian 
by  the  arm  and  gently  leading  him  to  the  door,  "keep  the 
things  I  have  told  you  in  your  thoughts,  and  come  to- 
morrow at  the  same  hour." 

When  Father  Marquette  returned  to  the  fire,  after  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  Nighthawk,  Joliet  greeted  him  with  a 
puzzled  look  on  his  ruddy  face. 

"But  mon  pere,"  said  the  explorer,  "it  seems  you  are  not 
very  fastidious  in  your  choice  of  friends.  Is  not  he  the 
benevolent  savage  who  attempted  to  send  you  to  heaven 
on  Christmas  Eve?" 

Father  Marquette  laughed.  "Yes,  my  Louis,"  he  replied, 
"but  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  Master  I  am  not  come  to 
call  the  just  to  repentance,  but  sinners." 

"Ah,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet,  "there  will  indeed  be  re- 
joicing in  heaven  if  you  succeed  in  converting  such  a 
scoundrel  as  that  one." 

"He  is  already  pretty  well  converted,  thanks  to  my 
parishioners  —  though  he  will  have  to  wait  two  years  for 
baptism." 

"How  was  he  converted?"  asked  Joliet. 

"He  says  that  he  was  converted  by  a  sign  from  heaven. 
You  remember,  my  Louis,  that  at  the  Christmas  Mass  I 
spoke  of  the  sign  by  which  the  shepherds  were  to  recog- 
nize the  Divine  Infant  —  His  poverty  and  humility.  'This,' 
said  the  angel,  'shall  be  a  sign  to  you.'  Then  I  applied  this 
to  my  listeners.  'Your  charity  to  your  neighbor,'  I  said, 
'shall  be  a  sign  that  you  are  Christians.'  Well,  when 
Nighthawk  returned  to  his  cabin  on  Christmas  Day  he 
found  that  his  Christian  neighbors  had  called  and  pre- 
sented him  with  many  gifts.  This,  to  him,  was  a  sign  from 
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heaven.  So  he  expressed  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  he  has  not  only  abandoned  his  devilish  practices  but 
is  taking  instructions  and  living  up  to  them." 

"Bravo!"  Joliet  exclaimed,  "Wonderful!  But,  mon 
pere,"  he  added  impressively,  "tomorrow  I  leave  for 
Quebec." 

"Tomorrow?  So  soon?"  There  was  an  undertone  of  sad- 
ness in  Father  Marquette's  voice. 

"Yes,  mon  pere  Jacques,  I  am  restlessly  impatient  to 
present  myself  before  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  and  to 
receive  my  reward." 

"And  your  Journal  —  is  it  all  finished?"  the  priest 
asked. 

Joliet  pulled  from  under  his  coat  a  birch-bark  folder 
enclosing  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"Voila!"  he  exclaimed,  holding  out  the  treasured 
Journal  for  Father  Marquette's  inspection. 

The  Jesuit  opened  the  book  and  turned  the  pages.  "It 
is  beautifully  done,"  he  said  with  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  my  passport  to  happiness,"  replied  Joliet 
ecstatically.  "That  document  will  bring  me  honors  and 
riches.  Do  you  not  envy  me,  mon  pere?" 

"I  rejoice  with  you,  my  Louis,"  said  the  priest  seriously, 
"but  envy  you?  No.  Often,  since  our  return  to  De  Pere, 
I  have  seen  in  my  dreams  the  face  of  that  little  papoose 
that  I  baptized  at  Peoria.  My  Louis,"  the  missionary's 
eyes  shone  with  an  unearthly  light,  "the  thought  of  that 
little  innocent  interceding  for  us  before  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  is  more  pleasing  to  me  than  would  be  all  the 
riches  and  honors  I  could  be  offered  by  governors  and 
kings." 

"Ah,  mon  pere,"  said  Joliet  smiling,  "but  heaven  is  so 
far  away  —  and  my  reward  is  almost  in  my  hands." 
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"May  God  bless  you,  mon  cher  ami,"  the  priest  re- 
turned prayerfully,  "and  may  He  not  allow  you  to  become 
so  wealthy  or  so  famous  that  you  may  be  tempted  to 
forget  Him." 

"Ah,  mon  pere,  don't  worry  about  that." 

Father  Marquette  did  not  worry  —  he  never  did  — 
but  he  prayed  —  he  prayed  that  God  would  bless  his  dear 
friend  Louis  Joliet  and  grant  him  all  that  would  be  for 
his  good. 

On  the  following  morning  the  whole  village  turned  out 
after  Father  Marquette's  Mass  to  see  Joliet  off  on  his 
voyage  to  Quebec.  With  him  embarked  three  voyageurs 
and  Little  Eagle.  Frangois  Renard,  Rene  La  Vigne,  and 
Charles  Fontaine,  in  their  blanket  coats  and  colored 
sashes,  loaded  their  supplies  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
bade  farewell  to  their  friends  and  stepped  aboard.  Joliet, 
wearing  his  blanket  coat  and  jaunty  beaver  cap,  with  Jean 
Little  Eagle  beside  him,  attired  in  beaded  buckskin,  stood 
for  a  moment  longer  shaking  hands  with  those  about  him 
and  waving  to  the  others.  Then,  while  Indians  shouted 
and  tom-toms  boomed,  the  explorer  and  the  little  Illinois 
climbed  into  the  canoe,  and  the  voyageurs  shoved  off. 

They  descended  the  river  to  the  heaving  bay  and  crept 
along  its  shady,  western  shore  until  nightfall.  Days  of 
energetic  paddling  brought  them  to  the  northern  reaches 
of  the  Lake.  There  they  pointed  their  prow  eastward,  then 
turned  south,  rounded  Pointe  la  Barbe,  breasted  the  swift 
current  of  the  Straits,  swung  around  the  Pointe  of  St. 
Ignace,  paddled  north  for  two  miles  along  the  pine-walled 
shore  and  joyfully  beached  their  birch-bark  craft  on  the 
white  sands  of  St.  Ignace. 

At  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  they  remained  for  three 
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days,  resting  their  tired  muscles,  restocking  their  supplies, 
entertaining  and  being  entertained. 

Resuming  their  journey,  they  paddled  into  Lake  Huron, 
exploring  its  islands  and  its  shore.  After  a  little  rest  be- 
neath the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  two  of  the 
men  hoisted  the  canoe  over  their  heads  while  the  others 
shouldered  the  luggage,  and  they  set  out  on  a  wearisome 
portage  to  Lake  Nipissing.  They  paddled  northward 
across  the  lake,  entered  the  Ottawa  River  and  with  buoy- 
ant spirits  plied  their  blades  while  they  made  the  wooded 
shores  echo  with  their  song. 

In  a  few  days,  if  all  went  well,  they  would  reach  Mon- 
treal. But  all  did  not  go  as  they  expected.  In  the  boisterous 
Lachine  Rapids  their  canoe  capsized.  Everyone  on  board 
leaped  from  the  sinking  craft  into  the  swirling  river.  Rene 
La  Vigne,  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  water  let  out  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  throwing  up  his  hands,  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves.  Joliet  shouted  to  the  men  to  make  for  shore, 
while  he  himself,  fighting  the  angry  rapids,  anxiously 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  Rene.  After  what  seemed  an 
eternity,  Rene's  head  rose  above  the  water,  and  Joliet, 
seizing  him  by  the  hair,  struck  out  furiously  for  the  shore. 
Rene,  in  his  terror,  struggled  to  throw  his  arms  about 
Joliet,  but  the  explorer,  with  a  sharp  blow  to  the  side  of 
Rene's  head,  knocked  the  poor  fellow  into  unconscious- 
ness, and  then,  gasping  and  half  exhausted,  towed  him  to 
a  pointed  rock  that  jutted  a  few  inches  above  the  on- 
rushing  river. 

Clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  slippery  rock  and  holding 
Rene  with  the  other,  Joliet  was  startled  by  a  piercing 
scream.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  just  in  time  to  see 
Jean  Little  Eagle  whirled  into  a  maelstrom  that  a  moment 
later  swallowed  him  up. 
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Charles  Fontaine,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  turned 
back  when  he  heard  the  cry.  In  answer  to  the  same  alarm, 
Francois  Renard  abandoned  the  temporary  security  of  a 
rocky  crag,  and  plunged  madly  to  the  rescue  of  the  little 
Indian.  But  the  Indian  boy  never  reappeared.  Francois, 
who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  drowning,  sud- 
denly felt  the  centripetal  pull  of  the  whirlpool  and 
struggled  frantically  to  turn  back.  Fontaine,  not  ten  feet 
away,  battled  the  hungry,  roaring  waves  in  an  effort  to 
help  his  companion.  But  he,  too,  before  he  realized  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  was  swept  helplessly  into  the 
churning  waters,  and  both  men  almost  simultaneously 
vanished,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Joliet,  with  his  dazed  companion  beside  him,  looked 
on  in  silent,  helpless  consternation.  About  him  and  above 
him,  the  raging  waves  dashed  incessantly.  But  to  his  slip- 
pery mooring  he  clung,  half  paralyzed  with  fear  and 
shivering  from  the  cold  splashing  water,  for  four  torturing 
hours.  There,  clinging  grimly  to  Rene,  he  was  found  at 
last  by  a  band  of  Huron  fishermen,  who  rescued  the  two 
men  from  their  precarious  situation,  took  them  into  their 
canoes  and  brought  them  to  Montreal. 

Joliet  was  warmly  received  by  the  Jesuits  at  Montreal, 
who  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  this  detailed  account 
of  the  expedition  down  the  Great  River.  They  were  glad 
to  have  news  of  their  brother,  Father  Marquette,  and 
they  rejoiced  that  at  last  the  Great  River  had  been  ex- 
plored by  Frenchmen  to  the  glory  of  France.  Father  Dab- 
Ion  set  to  work  at  once  writing  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
expedition  as  he  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Monsieur  Joliet. 

At  Quebec,  however,  when  Joliet  finally  arrived  there, 
he  met  with  a  cold  reception.  He  had  lost  every  scrap  of 
documentary  evidence.  His  much-prized  Journal  and  his 
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carefully  drawn  maps  had  gone  down  with  his  canoe.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Governor,  this  was  not  merely  an  unfor- 
tunate episode  —  it  constituted  failure.  And  Frontenac 
had  no  patience  with  men  who  failed. 

Joliet,  in  later  years,  was  compensated  to  some  extent 
by  the  government  for  his  laborious  and  hazardous  ex- 
ploits in  behalf  of  his  country.  But  the  lofty  honors  and 
the  abundant  wealth  he  had  anticipated  never  became  a 
reality. 

In  the  meantime  Father  Marquette's  Journal  was  pub- 
lished in  France  at  the  behest  of  his  Jesuit  Superior,  and 
the  acclaim  that  Joliet  so  avidly  coveted  went  for  the  time 
being  to  the  humble,  unselfish  Blackrobe. 
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ITH  the  departure  of 
Joliet,  the  zealous  Blackrobe  yearned  to  set  out  on  his 
return  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  Accordingly,  while 
waiting  for  orders  from  his  Superior  in  Quebec,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  the  voyage.  He  confided  to 
Nighthawk  his  intention  of  getting  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  Nighthawk,  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
his  Blackrobe  friend,  forthwith  persuaded  one  of  the 
Sauks  to  construct  a  canoe  for  the  expedition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Sunday  of  May,  Father  Mar- 
quette sat  alone  in  the  presbytere  studying  his  maps  and 
mulling  over  his  projected  voyage  to  Kaskaskia  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  His  visitor  was 
Pierre  Porteret. 

That  the  young  man  was  more  than  ordinarily  de- 
pressed, the  priest  detected  at  a  glance.  So  he  waited  for 
Pierre  to  open  the  conversation. 

They  sat  on  a  low  bench  before  the  fire  (for  the  evening 
was  chilly)  both  silently  intent  on  the  dying  embers. 

"Mon  pere,"  said  the  voyageur  at  length,  "I  am  going 
to  return  to  Quebec." 

The  priest,  startled  at  this  unexpected  intimation, 
looked  up  at  the  speaker. 

"But,  Pierre,"  he  said,  "you  did  not  wish  to  go  when 
Monsieur  Joliet  was  leaving." 
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"No,  mon  pere,  but  I  wish  to  go  now.  I  have  been 
thinking  and  —  praying.  I  am  going  to  be  a  Jesuit." 

"How  long  have  you  been  thinking  of  being  a  Jesuit?" 

"Since  yesterday  —  but  I  am  quite  determined  now 
about  it." 

"But  I  have  been  counting  on  you,"  said  Father  Mar- 
quette, "to  accompany  me  on  my  expedition  to  the 
Illinois." 

The  young  man  raised  his  head  and  turned  a  pair  of 
snapping  eyes  upon  the  priest.  "You  —  you  are  going 
back  there,  mon  pere?"  he  asked. 

"I  must  keep  my  promise  to  the  Illinois." 

"But  mon  pere,  you  are  not  well.  You  could  not  endure 
the  voyage." 

"Then,"  said  the  missionary  heartily,  "I  shall  die  at- 
tempting it." 

"And  I,"  exclaimed  Pierre,  his  face  aglow  with  excite- 
ment, "I  will  go  with  you.  And  on  my  return  I  shall  offer 
myself  to  the  Jesuits." 

Father  Marquette  looked  steadily  into  Pierre's  spar- 
kling eyes.  "What  about  Marie?"  he  asked  calmly. 

"O  mon  pere,  I  love  her  —  but  I  have  given  up  hope." 

"Ah,  Pierre,  Pierre,"  said  the  priest,  "that  is  a  con- 
tradiction. While  there  is  love  there  is  hope." 

"Mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  asked  eagerly,  "do  you  really 
think  there  is  still  hope?" 

The  missionary  nodded.  "Yes,  Pierre,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  finality. 

The  young  man  started  to  get  up. 

"Just  a  moment,  Pierre,"  said  Father  Marquette. 
"When  you  came  here  this  evening  you  were  dejected  and 
you  proposed  to  give  up  Marie  and  join  the  Society  of 
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Jesus.  But  do  you  know,  Pierre,  the  Saint  who  founded 
the  Society  would  not  approve  of  that?" 

"Eh  bien,"  Pierre  replied  with  a  smile,  "I  cannot  blame 
St.  Ignatius  for  not  wishing  to  adopt  me  as  one  of  his 
sons." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean,  Pierre.  But  St.  Ignatius 
has  a  little  piece  of  advice  —  one  of  his  many  nuggets  of 
wisdom  —  that  you  will  do  well  to  treasure  always  in  your 
memory.  And  here  it  is:  Never  change  any  of  your  plans 
when  you  are  dejected." 

"Bien,  mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  replied  smiling,  "my 
dejection  is  gone  now." 

"And  so  is  your  vocation  to  the  priesthood,"  said  the 
priest  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

Pierre  laughed.  "Yes,  mon  pere,  you  are  right." 

"Rather  St.  Ignatius  is  right,"  Father  Marquette  an- 
swered. "It's  a  good  rule,  Pierre.  When  you  are  in  low 
spirits,  don't  change  any  of  your  plans  or  give  up  any  of 
your  resolves." 

Pierre,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  crisp  May  evening 
felt  a  new  surge  of  life  coursing  through  his  being.  After 
a  long  winter  of  comparative  inactivity  he  looked  forward 
joyously  to  the  expedition  which  would  satisfy  his  im- 
mediate craving  for  variety  and  adventure,  and  mean- 
while he  saw  —  or  thought  he  saw  —  through  the  misty 
vista  of  the  future,  a  glimmering  hope  that  even  yet  — 
even  yet  Marie  would  be  his. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Father 
Marquette,  he  found  the  missionary  in  bed  suffering  from 
a  very  severe  attack  of  his  old  malady.  Thereafter  Pierre 
came  to  the  presbytere  every  day  to  console  Father  Mar- 
quette and  to  relieve  Father  Andre  of  many  little  duties 
about  the  cabin. 
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"Mon  pere,"  said  the  voyageur  as  he  sat  on  the  priest's 
mat  one  morning  in  early  June,  "I  have  great  news  for 
you." 

"Great  news?"  Father  Marquette  tried  to  shake  off  the 
weariness  that  oppressed  him.  "What  is  it,  Pierre?" 

"The  Count  is  building  a  large  dance  hall  beside  the 
seigniory.  More  than  fifty  men  —  Indians  and  whites  — 
are  now  busy  hauling  logs  and  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
building." 

"Bien,  Pierre,"  said  the  priest,  with  twinkling  eyes, 
"but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  dance  in  it." 

"But,"  replied  Pierre  consolingly,  "it  will  also  serve  as 
a  fortress  for  protection  against  enemies.  It  is  to  be  built 
very  solidly  of  logs,  with  heavy  doors  and  barricaded 
windows." 

"So  it  will  be  a  chateau  dedicated  to  love  and  war," 
said  the  missionary.  "What  a  strange  combination." 

"Vraiment,"  replied  Pierre.  "And  yet,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "how  similar  are  love  and  war.  Both  arouse 
men  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  hurl  them  to 
the  deepest  abyss  of  misery.  And  one  is  about  as  deadly 
as  the  other." 

Father  Marquette  smiled.  And  for  some  moments  the 
two  men  were  silent.  .  .  . 


During  the  summer,  Pierre  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  Marie,  and  two  or  three  times  he  enjoyed  a  few 
hurried  words  with  her.  The  Count  seldom  if  ever  relaxed 
his  vigilance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  voyageur  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  Father  Marquette,  often  spending  several 
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hours  a  day  with  him  in  the  presbytere.  He  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  gentle  missionary.  After  a  time 
he  sloughed  off  his  moodiness  and  began  to  take  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  work  of  charity  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  himself. 

At  times  Father  Marquette  would  rally  sufficiently  to 
rise  from  his  mat  and  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  But 
even  this  exertion  taxed  his  diminished  strength,  and  it 
took  but  a  few  words  from  Father  Andre  or  Pierre  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  his  bed. 

"Bien,"  he  said  smilingly  one  day  in  August  as  he  lay 
gasping  and  exhausted  on  his  mat,  "it  seems  the  good  God 
wants  me  to  serve  Him  by  lying  here  idle  for  a  while 
longer.  Well,  He  knows  what  is  best." 

However,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  he  began  a  most 
fervent  novena  to  Mary  Immaculate  and  entreated  every- 
one he  saw  to  join  him  in  praying  for  his  speedy  recovery. 
He  felt  that  he  must  keep  his  promise  to  return  to  the 
Illinois,  and  God's  Immaculate  Mother  must  come  to  his 
assistance. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  the  birthday  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  dragged  himself  from  his  mat  and  vested  for 
Mass.  He  was  so  weak  that  Father  Andre  had  to  assist 
him  to  the  altar.  With  difficulty  he  finished  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  sacristy,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  Father  Andre,  he  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Without  waiting  for  breakfast,  he  allowed  his 
brother  Jesuit  to  put  him  back  in  bed,  and  there  he  re- 
mained, weary  and  sick,  until  the  last  week  in  September. 

But  he  did  not  abandon  hope.  In  spite  of  adverse  ap- 
pearances, he  protested  over  and  over  again  that  he  would 
soon  be  well. 

"Before  snow  flies,"  he  said  to  Pierre  one  morning,  "we 
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shall  set  out  for  Kaskaskia.  Mary  Immaculate  will  not 
fail  me." 

Pierre,  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  wasted  body  and  the 
pale,  emaciated  features  of  his  beloved  Blackrobe,  could 
hardly  restrain  his  tears.  But  so  confident  was  the  mission- 
ary, so  serenely  certain,  that,  after  a  while,  Pierre  began 
to  share  his  confidence.  And  from  that  time  on,  he  prayed 
for  a  miracle. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  Father  Marquette 
got  up,  said  Mass,  helped  to  prepare  breakfast  and,  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  chatted  with  the  Indians  who  called  at  the 
presbytere.  He  declared  that  he  was  entirely  cured  and 
that  he  only  needed  a  few  days  to  regain  his  strength. 

Gradually  the  color  returned  to  his  cheeks,  his  step 
became  firmer  and  he  exulted  in  his  new-found  energy. 

"Now  that  Mary  Immaculate  has  done  her  part,"  he 
said  to  Pierre,  "I  must  do  mine.  Are  you  ready,  my  son, 
for  the  expedition?" 

"Entirely  ready,  mon  pere,"  replied  Pierre  heartily. 
"When  do  we  start?" 

"We  must  still  wait  for  orders  from  Quebec,"  said  the 
priest,  "but  Father  Andre  says  the  flotilla  carrying  the 
papers  will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

"Ah!"  The  young  man's  voice  thrilled  with  overflowing 
enthusiasm,  "And,  mon  pere,  I  have  spoken  to  Jacques  Le 
Castor  about  accompanying  us.  He  is  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  and  can  hardly  wait  to  set  out." 

"Bien,  then  everything  is  in  readiness,"  said  Father 
Marquette,  "everything,"  he  added  hesitantly,  "except 
the  orders  from  Quebec." 

"But,  mon  pere,"  the  young  man  said  encouragingly, 
"we  need  not  worry  about  them." 

"No,  Pierre,  nor  shall  we  worry,  but  we  must  wait." 
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And  wait  they  did.  Nearly  a  month.  It  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  just  a  month  after  Father  Marquette's 
sudden  recovery,  when  the  flotilla  finally  arrived. 

That  very  day,  shortly  after  noon,  Father  Marquette, 
Pierre  Porteret,  and  Jacques  Le  Castor  boarded  their  new 
canoe  and  with  the  farewell  shouts  of  the  whole  village 
ringing  in  their  ears  set  out  on  the  voyage  from  which  the 
beloved  Blackrobe  of  De  Pere  would  never  return. 

An  hour's  paddling  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Bay,  however,  was  so  agitated  that  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  pull  to  shore  and  camp  for  the  night.  At  the 
water's  edge  they  were  met  by  a  little  group  of  Pottawat- 
tomie  braves,  who  invited  them  to  their  temporary  camp- 
ing grounds.  There  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Chief,  in 
whose  wigwam  they  spent  the  night. 

When  they  awoke  next  morning,  it  was  raining  fur- 
iously. While  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  they 
learned  that  five  canoes  of  Pottawattomies  and  four  of  Illi- 
nois had  left  the  day  before  for  Sturgeon  Bay  en  route  to 
Kaskaskia.  They  resolved  to  try  to  overtake  them. 

At  noon  the  rain  had  let  up,  and  the  Bay  was  calm. 
The  three  white  men  floated  their  canoe  and  paddled 
northward  day  after  day  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay.  On  arriving  at  Sturgeon  Bay  they  disembarked,  and 
Father  Marquette  and  Jacques  Le  Castor  sat  down  for  a 
little  rest  before  beginning  the  difficult  portage.  Pierre, 
however,  took  his  musket  and  scurried  off  in  search  of 
game.  He  returned  half  an  hour  later  without  having 
bagged  anything. 

"The  Indians  going  ahead  of  us  have  scared  away  every 
living  thing,"  he  reported. 

"I  wonder  how  far  ahead  of  us  the  Indians  are,"  mused 
Father  Marquette. 
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"Not  far,  mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  answered;  "I  could 
hear  them  shouting  in  the  forest." 

"Bien,"  said  the  priest  spiritedly  to  his  companions, 
"are  we  ready  to  start?" 

They  were.  Jacques  picked  up  the  canoe  and  lifted  it 
above  his  head  while  Father  Marquette  and  Pierre 
shouldered  the  luggage.  The  missionary  led  the  way. 
Stumbling  over  fallen  trees,  sinking  into  mud  up  to  their 
knees  and  plunging  through  tangled  vines,  they  followed 
the  rough  portage  trail  which  would  bring  them  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

Pierre,  determined  to  bring  down  some  game  for  the 
evening  meal,  wandered  off  on  another  trail  and  got  lost. 
Meanwhile  Father  Marquette  and  Jacques  came  upon  the 
Illinois  party  who  were  camping  not  far  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Toward  evening  a  terrifying  storm  arose.  The  priest 
became  very  uneasy  about  Pierre,  but  about  an  hour  after 
nightfall  the  young  voyageur,  soaked  to  the  skin  and  dead 
tired,  staggered  into  the  camp.  For  all  his  good  will  and 
trouble,  he  brought  with  him  no  contribution  to  the  eve- 
ning meal  except  an  exquisite  appetite,  which  his  com- 
panions shared  with  him,  and  an  ingenious  hunter's  tale, 
which  they  laughingly  enjoyed. 

After  a  cold  supper  of  smoked  meat,  the  white  men  were 
reinforcing  their  reed  wigwam  against  the  storm,  when  a 
group  of  Illinois  chieftains  paid  them  an  official  visit. 

"Blackrobe,"  said  the  leader,  "we  are  Illinois  —  that 
is,  the  Men." 

"It  is  good.  You  are  welcome,"  the  priest  replied. 

"We  know  the  trail  to  Kaskaskia,"  the  chieftain  went 
on.  "Blackrobe  does  not  know  it  as  well  as  we  do.  We  go 
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before  you  and  smooth  the  waters.  Will  Blackrobe  wait 
for  us  and  follow?" 

"We  will,"  the  Blackrobe  agreed,  "and  gladly." 

On  the  following  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Illinois  squaws,  sent 
by  the  chieftains,  came  to  the  paleface  camp  and  carried 
the  canoe  and  luggage  down  to  the  shore,  but  the  lake  was 
much  too  rough  for  the  canoes.  The  travelers  waited  im- 
patiently. Finally  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  flotilla 
of  ten  canoes  set  out  on  its  voyage  southward. 

The  next  day,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  Father  Marquette 
said  Mass  on  the  wind-swept  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  canoes  shoved  off  for  another  day  of  paddling. 

That  evening  while  the  white  men  sat  about  their  fire, 
the  dark  figure  of  an  Indian,  carrying  a  deer  on  his 
shoulders,  stepped  silently  out  of  the  darkness  and  ap- 
peared before  them  in  the  light  of  their  campfire.  Though 
taken  by  surprise,  Father  Marquette  instantly  recognized 
the  newcomer  by  the  red  feather  that  flashed  against  his 
black  hair. 

The  priest  sprang  from  the  log  on  which  he  had  been 
seated  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  old  friend. 

"Flaming  Feather,"  he  cried,  "Flaming  Feather." 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  Illinois,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
the  Blackrobe.  Before  greeting  the  two  other  white  men, 
he  swung  the  deer  from  his  shoulders  and  dropped  it  to 
the  ground  beside  the  fire.  He  then  shook  hands  with 
Pierre  and  Jacques. 

"Blackrobe,"  said  Flaming  Feather  pointing  to  the 
deer,  "half  of  it  is  for  you  and  half  for  the  Kaskaskias." 

"Our  hearts  go  out  to  you  in  thanksgiving,"  the  Black- 
robe replied  earnestly.  "My  son,  this  is  the  first  fresh 
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meat  we  have  seen  since  we  left  the  Mission  of  St.  Francois 
Xavier." 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  Illinois.  "Now  I  go  to  join  the 
Kaskaskias.  They  will  come  later  for  their  share  of  the 
meat." 

"Flaming  Feather,"  Father  Marquette  called  to  the  In- 
dian, who  had  started  away. 

Flaming  Feather  bounded  back  into  the  firelight  and 
stood  at  attention. 

"Flaming  Feather,"  said  the  Blackrobe,  "do  you  come 
now  from  Kaskaskia?" 

"I  come  from  Red  Calumet,  the  Chief  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias. My  trail  was  leading  me  to  St.  Frangois  Mission  to 
remind  the  Blackrobe  of  his  promise.  Now  I  return  with 
you  to  Kaskaskia." 

And  before  the  Blackrobe  could  formulate  another 
question,  the  Illinois  had  darted  away  and  melted  into  the 
darkness. 

On  the  following  day,  Father  Marquette  celebrated 
Mass  (as  he  states  in  his  Journal)  and,  favored  by  very 
fine  weather,  the  canoeists  covered  twenty-five  leagues 
—  an  unusually  good  day's  journey  on  the  Lake. 

Not  all  days,  however,  were  so  favorable.  At  times  the 
travelers  were  compelled  to  remain  on  shore  for  two, 
three,  and  once  for  five  days,  till  the  fury  of  the  waves 
had  subsided.  Sometimes,  after  they  had  started,  a  sudden 
blast  from  the  north  would  toss  their  little  canoes  upon 
the  foamy  crest  of  great  murderous  waves  that  broke  with 
a  tremendous  crash  upon  the  shore.  At  such  times  they 
could  only  hurriedly  make  for  land  and  huddle  together 
under  their  reed  mats  while  a  cold,  slashing  rain  beat 
down  upon  them. 
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Father  Marquette  made  use  of  these  delays  to  instruct 
the  Indians  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith  and  at  times  to 
admonish  them  because  of  their  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous practices. 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  snowstorms  became 
more  frequent  and  the  nights  grew  more  and  more  frosty. 
Beside  the  Milwaukee  River,  stormy  weather  held  them 
on  shore  for  two  days.  They  improved  the  time  by  hunting 
and  fishing. 

On  November  23,  they  reached  the  Root  River,  on 
whose  banks  was  to  rise  later  the  city  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. "Then,"  writes  Father  Marquette,  "the  cold 
began,  and  more  than  a  foot  of  snow  covered  the  ground; 
it  has  remained  ever  since."  There  they  tarried  three  days, 
during  which  time  Pierre  killed  a  deer,  three  bustards,  and 
three  turkeys. 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold  weather,  the  missionary 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery  which  left  him  very 
weak  and  made  traveling  by  canoe  a  continuous  torture. 
Sometimes,  when  his  distress  became  unendurable,  the 
suffering  man  would  disembark  and  run  along  the  shore 
while  the  canoes  continued  on  their  way. 

On  the  first  of  December,  Father  Marquette's  canoe 
started  out  ahead  of  the  others  so  that  he  could  celebrate 
Mass  without  delaying  the  voyage.  He  said  Mass  again 
on  the  third,  the  feast  of  his  missionary  patron,  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  Immediately  after  breakfast  that  day 
they  embarked.  But  they  had  paddled  only  a  few  strokes 
when  they  were  forced  by  floating  masses  of  ice  to  make 
for  shore. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  they  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
River,  which  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  half  a  foot.  There 
they  camped,  and  Father  Marquette  rested  while  his  two 
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men  set  out  on  the  trail  of  deer  and  buffaloes.  The  snow 
was  quite  deep  and  game  was  plentiful.  During  their  stay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Pierre  and  Jacques  killed  three 
buffaloes  and  four  deer.  They  could  easily  have  bagged  a 
hundred  or  more  turkeys  had  they  wished,  for  the  poor 
creatures,  dying  of  hunger,  continually  flocked  about  the 
temporary  cabin.  But,  in  the  midst  of  such  plenty,  they 
contented  themselves  with  bringing  down  four  turkeys 
and  a  partridge. 

"Because  of  the  bad  weather  and  cold,"  Father  Mar- 
quette regretfully  notes  in  his  Journal,  "we  were  unable 
to  celebrate  Holy  Mass  on  the  feast  of  the  Conception." 

The  three  white  men  and  the  Illinois  Indians  remained 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  until  the 
eleventh  of  December.  On  that  day  they  started  out  car- 
rying their  canoes  and  luggage  up  the  frozen  river.  After 
trudging  two  leagues  through  the  snow,  Father  Marquette 
called  a  halt,  and  the  weary  travelers,  both  Indians  and 
white  men,  set  down  their  packs  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river. 

"Here,"  said  the  Blackrobe,  when  the  others  had  gath- 
ered about  him,  "we  shall  camp  until  spring.  I  cannot  go 
farther  now." 

A  frown  of  disappointment  clouded  the  face  of  Flaming 
Feather.  "But  the  Blackrobe  will  come  to  Kaskaskia  when 
the  sun  drinks  up  the  snow?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  my  son,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  It  will  be  my  last 
mission." 

"O  mon  pere,"  said  Pierre  feelingly,  "you  are  too  young 
to  talk  like  that.  With  God's  help  you  will  see  many  more 
years  in  His  service." 

"No,  Pierre,"  the  priest  replied,  "back  in  sunny  France, 
I  prayed  that  like  St.  Francis  Xavier,  I  might  die  in  a 
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strange  land  bereft  of  all  human  consolation.  And  now,  on 
this  voyage,  my  prayer  will  be  answered." 

Father  Marquette  smiled.  It  was  the  brave  smile  of  a 
gentle,  saintly  priest  who  looked  boldly,  serenely  into  the 
eyes  of  death  and  did  not  turn  away.  That  smile,  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine  after  the  storm,  lifted  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  friends  who  stood  about  him.  They  too  would 
bravely  face  danger  and  death.  If  this  frail,  sickly  mis- 
sionary could  be  a  hero,  they  at  least  could  be  his 
followers. 

Shivering  from  the  cold,  and  so  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  stand,  Father  Marquette  pulled  his  blanket  over 
his  head  and  tightened  it  about  his  throat. 

"Mon  pere,"  said  Pierre,  grasping  the  priest's  arm, 
"you  are  cold  and  tired.  Let  us  build  a  fire  and  fix  a  place 
for  you  to  lie  down." 

"Yes,  my  Pierre,"  Father  Marquette  acquiesced  as  the 
young  man  led  him  up  the  bank,  "you  are  always 
thoughtful." 

They  mounted  the  crusted,  four-foot  snowdrift  and 
slowly  made  their  way  to  a  little  hollow  among  the  bleak, 
ice-coated  trees.  Pierre  and  Jacques,  scooped  up  the  snow 
with  their  paddles,  cut  down  the  few  shrubs  that  en- 
cumbered the  campsite,  gathered  wood  for  the  fire  and  set 
up  a  little  hut,  whose  walls  were  snowbanks  and  whose 
roof  consisted  of  reed  mats  laid  on  slender  poles.  Soon 
they  had  within  the  shelter  a  blazing  fire  and  a  bed  of 
branches  covered  with  a  buffalo  robe  for  Father 
Marquette. 

Pierre  tenderly  lifted  the  priest  from  the  log  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  and  helped  him  to  the  door  of  the  hut. 
It  was  a  miserable,  smoky,  drafty  dwelling  place,  but  to 
Father  Marquette,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  frosty  wind 
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and  approached  the  welcome  fire,  this  first  of  all  residences 
in  Chicago  seemed  a  home  indeed.  The  priest  warmly 
thanked  his  two  companions  for  their  considerate  charity 
and  then  knelt  upon  a  mat  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  thanks- 
giving to  the  good  God  and  His  Immaculate  Mother. 
Pierre  and  Jacques,  seeing  the  priest  rapt  in  prayer,  stole 
out  of  the  cabin  to  look  after  their  luggage.  When  they 
returned  an  hour  later,  loaded  down  with  bundles,  they 
found  the  saintly  missionary  still  on  his  knees. 

He  arose  when  they  entered. 

"Does  it  not  tire  you,  mon  pere,  to  pray  so  much?" 
asked  Pierre  sympathetically. 

"No,  my  Pierre,  it  refreshes  me." 

"Ah,  mon  pere,"  the  voyageur  exclaimed  feelingly,  "I 
do  not  wonder.  Do  you  know,  mon  pere,  your  face  glowed 
while  you  were  praying  just  now." 

Father  Marquette  was  not  easily  flustered,  but  this  dis- 
covery of  Pierre's  slightly  embarrassed  him  for  a  moment. 

The  young  man,  perceiving  the  priest's  discomfiture, 
quickly  changed  the  subject. 

"But  mon  pere,"  he  said,  "I  must  not  forget  what  I  came 
to  see  you  about.  There  is  a  little  band  of  Indians  here 
who  arrived  from  Peoria  not  more  than  ten  minutes  ago. 
They  wish  to  trade  beaver  skins  for  some  of  our  tobacco." 

"Bien,  we  can  give  them  a  little  tobacco.  I  am  glad  they 
are  not  looking  for  gunpowder.  Fetch  them  here  to  our 
cabin,  Pierre." 

Pierre  went  out  and  told  the  five  Peorias  that  Father 
Marquette  wished  to  see  them.  Each  of  them  shouldered 
a  bundle  of  beaver  skins  and  they  gladly  accompanied 
Pierre  to  the  white  men's  hut.  Without  a  word  they  threw 
down  their  bundles  at  the  feet  of  the  Blackrobe  and  then 
hopefully,  expectantly  waited. 
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"But  we  have  only  a  little  tobacco,"  said  the  priest, 
and  opening  a  sack  he  poured  out  a  few  pipefuls  into  the 
hands  of  each  Peoria. 

"Ugh,  it  is  good,"  one  of  the  Indians  grunted.  And  the 
others  echoed  his  expression  of  satisfaction. 

"We  have  more  pelts  outside,"  the  spokesman  added. 
"For  so  much  tobacco  we  will  give  Blackrobe  all  our 
beaver  skins." 

But  Father  Marquette  protested.  "No,  no,  the  tobacco 
is  yours,  but  I  do  not  want  any  of  the  beaver  skins.  Take 
them  with  you." 

The  surprised  Indians  refused  to  pick  up  their  bundles. 
They  wished  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  rest  of  their  pelts 
to  compensate  the  generous  missionary,  and  after  some 
minutes  of  fruitless  arguing,  Father  Marquette  finally  had 
to  take  up  the  bundles  one  by  one  and  hand  them  back  to 
their  owners. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  missionary,  Pierre  gave  them 
one  of  the  deer  that  Jacques  had  shot  the  day  before,  and 
they  went  away  with  very  kindly  feelings  in  their  hearts 
for  the  palefaces. 

Flaming  Feather  and  the  Kaskaskias,  who  had  set  up 
their  bark  huts  beside  that  of  the  white  men,  came  each 
day  to  visit  the  Blackrobe  and  to  listen  to  his  religious  in- 
structions. They  had  been  hoping  against  hope  that  Father 
Marquette  would  be  able  to  accompany  them  to  Kas- 
kaskia.  But  when  the  priest  made  it  plain  to  them  that  he 
could  not  possibly  leave  his  present  dwelling  until  spring, 
since  the  least  exertion  aggravated  his  malady,  they  made 
preparations  to  go  back  to  their  village  without  him.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  after  receiving  their  lesson  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  after  trading  three  fine  buffalo 
robes  for  a  cubit  of  tobacco,  they  bade  au  revoir  to  the 
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white  men  and  began  their  trek  through  the  snow  back  to 
Kaskaskia. 

On  December  16,  Father  Marquette,  in  spite  of  his 
distressing  illness,  celebrated  the  Mass  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  say  on  the 
eighth.  From  that  time  until  his  departure  for  Kaskaskia 
he  said  Mass  every  day,  and  his  two  men  received  Holy 
Communion  twice  a  week. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  the  fervent  missionary 
began  his  annual  eight-day  retreat,  which  he  knew  would 
be  his  last.  Before  entering  the  silence  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  he  heard  the  confessions  of  Pierre  and  Jacques 
and  gave  them  instructions  regarding  their  activities  dur- 
ing the  eight  days. 

The  retreat  ended  with  the  midnight  Mass  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  There  were  tears  in  the  priest's  eyes  as  he  turned 
to  read  the  beautiful  Christmas  Gospel  to  his  congregation 
of  two,  and  before  the  Mass  was  over,  Pierre  and  Jacques, 
moved  by  the  palpable  fervor  of  the  celebrant,  experi- 
enced a  thrill  of  heart-filling  piety  that  they  had  never 
before  known. 

It  was  a  singularly  happy  Christmas  —  that  first  Christ- 
mas celebrated  in  Chicago  —  and  despite  (perhaps  be- 
cause of)  its  loneliness  and  poverty  it  proved  more  gen- 
uinely merry  than  many  a  more  wealthy  but  less  Christ- 
like Christmas  before  or  since. 

During  the  three  months  that  followed  —  months  spent 
in  a  monotonous  wilderness  of  frost  and  snow  —  the  three 
white  men  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and  with  an 
incurable  optimist  as  their  leader,  actually  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were,  all  things  considered,  very  well 
off  indeed.  Occasionally  either  Pierre  or  Jacques  would 
brave  the  biting  cold  and  the  snowy,  trailless  wilderness 
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to  visit  the  nearest  Indian  tribes,  and  sometimes  Indian 
hunters  dropped  in  on  the  palefaces  to  exchange  gifts  and 
particularly  to  beg  for  tobacco. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Jacques  returned  from 
one  of  his  expeditions  to  report  that  some  Frenchmen 
lived  in  an  Illinois  village  up  the  river  and  that  they  be- 
came so  interested  in  Father  Marquette  that  they  had 
persuaded  fifteen  young  braves  to  come  and  move  the 
Blackrobe  and  his  belongings  to  their  village.  "Only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,"  said  Jacques,  "was  I  able  to  dis- 
suade them." 

In  the  middle  of  January,  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  a 
surgeon,  accompanied  by  an  Indian,  came  to  visit  the  mis- 
sionary. He  brought  with  him  as  a  present  for  the  sick 
priest  some  blueberries  —  a  rare  delicacy  at  that  time  of 
year  —  and  a  bag  of  corn.  He  spent  some  days  there,  in 
which  time,  he  made  his  confession  and  received  Holy 
Communion. 

On  January  24,  Father  Marquette  records  in  his 
Journal,  Jacques  returned  with  a  sack  of  corn  and  other 
delicacies  which  the  French  had  given  him.  He  also 
brought  with  him  the  tongues  and  flesh  of  two  half- 
starved  buffaloes  which  a  savage  had  killed  and  presented 
to  the  white  men. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Journal  continues,  "three  Illi- 
nois brought  us  on  behalf  of  the  elders,  two  sacks  of  corn, 
some  dried  meat,  some  pumpkins  and  twelve  beaver  skins; 
first,  to  make  me  a  mat;  second,  to  ask  me  for  powder; 
third,  that  we  might  not  be  hungry;  fourth,  to  obtain  a 
few  goods.  I  replied:  first,  that  I  had  come  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Prayer,  etc.;  second,  that  I  would  give  them 
no  powder  because  we  sought  to  restore  peace  everywhere, 
and  I  did  not  wish  them  to  begin  war  with  the  Miamis; 
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third,  we  feared  not  hunger;  fourth,  that  I  would  encour- 
age the  French  to  bring  them  goods.  .  .  .  As  they  had  come 
a  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  I  gave  them,  in  order  to 
reward  them  for  their  trouble  and  for  what  they  had 
brought  me,  a  hatchet,  two  knives,  three  clasp  knives,  ten 
brasses  of  glass  beads  and  two  double  mirrors,  telling  them 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  go  to  their  village,  for  a  few  days 
only,  if  my  illness  continued.  They  told  me  to  take  cour- 
age, and  to  remain  and  die  in  their  country  and  that  they 
had  been  informed  that  I  would  remain  there  for  a  long 
time." 

Early  in  February,  the  priest  and  his  two  companions 
made  a  novena  in  honor  of  Mary  Immaculate  to  implore 
her  to  restore  his  health  sufficiently  that  he  might  keep 
his  promise  to  the  Illinois.  Before  the  novena  was  finished, 
he  began  to  feel  considerably  better  and  gradually  his 
strength  returned. 

As  soon  as  Father  Marquette  was  strong  enough,  he 
went  with  his  two  men  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  where 
Pierre  and  Jacques  hunted,  while  the  missionary  studied 
the  tides  and  observed  the  icebergs  floating  against  the 
wind.  The  deer  were  plentiful  along  the  shore  but  so  lean 
from  hunger  that  some  had  to  be  abandoned  after  they 
had  been  killed.  It  was  a  hard  winter  even  for  the  beasts. 

"The  north  wind,"  Father  Marquette  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"delayed  the  thaw  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  when 
it  set  in  with  a  south  wind.  On  the  very  next  day,  game 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  We  killed  thirty  pigeons, 
which  I  found  better  than  those  down  the  Great  River." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  waiting  voyagers 
heard  a  thunderous  crash  as  the  ice  on  the  river  broke 
up.  But  it  jammed  against  a  barrier  above  them.  The  next 
day  it  suddenly  broke  loose,  and  the  ensuing  flood  forced 
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them  to  decamp  as  speedily  as  possible  to  save  their  goods 
and  their  lives.  They  hurriedly  seized  their  luggage  and 
made  for  a  hillock,  where  they  placed  their  few  but  essen- 
tial belongings  in  the  trees  and  set  up  a  temporary  shelter 
of  reed  mats.  That  night  they  slept  but  little.  The  water 
rose  continually  almost  all  night.  But  in  the  early  morning 
hours  a  slight  frost  retarded  the  flood,  and  the  water 
began  to  fall. 

A  feeling  of  exultant  joy  rose  in  the  heart  of  the  Black- 
robe  as  he  surveyed  at  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  the  flood 
of  released  water  surrounding  the  hillock  on  which  he  and 
his  men  were  marooned.  Their  winter  cabin  was  utterly 
destroyed.  There  would  be  no  temptation  to  return  to  it. 
The  ice  had  drifted  away.  The  river  was  high.  The  mis- 
sionary himself  was  feeling  well  and  strong.  And  soon  he 
and  his  two  canoeists  would  float  their  birch-bark  craft  to 
finish  their  voyage  so  longed  for,  so  long  deferred. 

The  long,  cruel  winter  was  over.  It  had  presented  a 
pathetic  picture  —  a  pale,  emaciated  priest,  sick  and 
suffering,  without  medical  care,  without  proper  food,  lying 
on  a  rude  bed  of  boughs  in  a  miserable  hut  which  was 
shaken  by  the  wintry  blasts  and  penetrated  by  the  biting, 
snapping  frost,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate,  lonely  wilder- 
ness. It  is  enough  to  move  our  pity,  even  at  a  time  when 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  such  conditions  where  now  even 
the  poorest  have  houses  to  live  in  and  soothing  medical 
attention  in  time  of  sickness. 

But  when  the  four  endless  months  had  at  length 
dragged  themselves  with  almost  imperceptible  movement 
into  the  dismal  past,  the  brave  missionary  could  close  that 
chapter  of  his  Journal  with  a  summary  so  optimistic  and 
so  heartening  that  it  should  serve  to  cheer  up  any  of  us 
who  may  imagine  we  have  troubles. 
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"The  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin,"  he  wrote,  "has 
taken  such  care  of  us  during  our  wintering  that  we  have 
not  lacked  provisions,  and  still  have  left  a  large  sack  of 
corn  and  some  fat.  We  also  lived  very  pleasantly,  and  my 
illness  did  not  prevent  me  from  saying  Mass  every  day." 

After  all  he  had  gone  through  that  winter  —  more  hard- 
ship and  privation  and  unalleviated  suffering  than  most  of 
us  endure  in  a  lifetime  —  Father  Marquette  could  still 
say,  "We  also  lived  very  pleasantly." 

Years  before,  at  the  dawn  of  his  religious  life,  he  had 
often  pondered  over  a  sentence  he  found  in  a  golden  little 
book  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis:  "When  thou  shalt 
arrive  thus  far,  that  tribulation  shall  be  sweet  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  relish  it  for  the  love  of  Christ,  then  think  that 
it  is  well  with  thee,  for  thou  hast  found  a  paradise  upon 
earth." 
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"I  cannot  go  farther  now."  —  Marquette  winters  at  Chicago. 
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N  THE  morning  of 
March  30,  the  travelers  set  out  for  Kaskaskia.  After 
paddling  three  leagues  up  the  river  they  disembarked  and 
carried  their  canoe  and  supplies  over  a  little  muddy  por- 
tage to  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Des  Plaines  River.  Here 
they  found  the  whole  country  flooded  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet.  They  ventured  out  upon  the  trailless  expanse  of 
water,  but  before  they  had  gone  far,  drifting  masses  of 
ice  persuaded  them  to  turn  back. 

For  several  days  thereafter  they  camped  on  a  little  hill 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  water.  Their  only  diversion 
was  hunting.  But  the  hunting  was  very  good.  Bustards, 
geese,  ducks,  cranes  and  other  game,  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  Frenchmen,  provided  plenty  of  sport  for  the  hunters 
and  an  abundance  of  food. 

When  the  last  of  the  icefloes  disappeared  they  took  up 
their  interrupted  voyage.  They  encountered  dangerous 
rapids,  in  one  of  which  their  canoe  nearly  capsized. 
Finally  when  they  reached  the  junction  and  drifted  into 
the  Illinois  River  they  realized  with  a  thrill  of  anticipa- 
tion that  their  goal  was  not  far  ahead. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  as  they  were  drawing  near  to  the 
Illinois  village,  they  met  a  canoe,  paddled  by  a  white  man 
and  an  Indian,  coming  down  the  river.  They  recognized 
the  white  man.  He  was  the  French  surgeon  who  had  called 
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on  Father  Marquette  at  Chicago.  After  a  brief  parley, 
the  surgeon,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Quebec  with  a  load 
of  furs,  declared  that  he  would  return  to  Kaskaskia  with 
the  priest.  That  evening  he  made  a  cache  of  his  beaver 
skins  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  which  the  voyagers  camped, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  and  his  Indian  companion 
pointed  their  prow  upstream  to  act  as  guides  to  Father 
Marquette's  party. 

The  voyage  to  Kaskaskia  took  eleven  days.  On  passing 
Starved  Rock,  a  high  rocky  hill  rising  sheer  above  the 
water  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  the  surgeon 
stopped  paddling  and  pointed  up  the  stream. 

"Voila,  mon  pere,"  he  shouted. 

Father  Marquette  raised  his  head  and  looked.  He  saw, 
at  a  little  distance  up  the  river,  wisps  of  smoke  rising 
above  the  leafless  trees. 

"It  is  Kaskaskia,"  he  cried  exultantly.  "Thanks  be  to 
God." 

Pierre  plied  his  blade  with  a  brisker  stroke  and  burst 
into  song. 

Hail  to  the  Star  of  Morning 
Gleaming  through  the  night, 
Heavenly  guide  to  pilgrims 
Till  the  dawn  smiles  bright. 

Dark  is  the  path  we  travel, 
Fretful  till  life  is  done. 
Dear  Star  of  Morning,  lead  us 
Safely  to  Christ,  thy  Son. 

As  the  canoes  approached  the  village,  loud  shouts  went 
up  from  the  shore.  Then  the  throb,  throb  of  the  buffalo 
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drums,  and  a  thousand  dancing,  yelling  Indians  appeared 
on  the  riverbank. 

Eight  young  Illinois  warriors  waded  out  into  the  icy 
water  to  steer  the  canoes  to  a  landing.  Red  Calumet 
stepped  forward,  silently  shook  hands  with  the  Blackrobe 
and  his  two  companions  and  proudly  led  his  guests  up  the 
trail  through  a  forest  of  stark  oak  trees  to  his  own  wig- 
wam. There  the  usual  ceremonies  were  enacted  —  the 
smoking  of  the  calumet,  the  feast  of  many  courses  and 
the  picturesque  speeches. 

But  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  speeches  were  not  a 
mere  formality.  In  Red  Calumet's  address  of  welcome  there 
was  a  ring  of  sincerity  that  touched  the  Blackrobe  deeply. 
Father  Marquette  was  made  to  feel  not  only  that  he  was 
among  friends  but  that  the  Illinois  were  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  good  tidings  he  had  come  to  announce.  When 
at  last  he  arose  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  program  of 
oratory,  he  spoke  earnestly  from  the  abundance  of  his 
heart.  He  began  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  Illinois  to  the  king  of  France  and  then  swung 
into  his  main  theme  of  loyalty  to  the  King  of  Heaven  to 
whom  all  men  must  pay  allegiance  or  suffer  His  eternal 
displeasure. 

The  Council  lasted  three  hours.  When  it  was  over, 
Father  Marquette,  escorted  by  a  bodyguard  of  chieftains, 
visited  some  of  the  cabins.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  inside 
one  of  the  birch-bark  dwellings,  a  crowd  of  braves,  squaws, 
and  children  followed  him,  and  when  the  place  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  people,  the  Blackrobe  gave  them  a  little 
instruction.  He  visited  as  many  cabins  as  he  could  that 
day,  and  when  darkness  fell  he  called  together  all  the 
chieftains  for  a  special  Council.  All  the  Illinois  —  he  told 
these  men  —  would  become  Christians,  but  the  chieftains, 
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by  their  better  understanding  of  Christianity  and  by  the 
luster  of  their  good  example,  were  to  lead  the  others. 

On  several  other  occasions  he  assembled  the  chieftains 
and  elders  to  nourish  more  and  more  the  seeds  of  faith 
he  had  implanted  in  their  hearts.  He  also  continued, 
though  it  exhausted  him  greatly,  to  visit  the  wigwams  of 
the  Kaskaskias  and  sometimes  to  interrupt  the  young 
men  at  their  games  to  raise  their  thoughts  to  the  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things. 

On  the  morning  of  Holy  Thursday,  the  whole  village 
congregated  on  the  beautiful  prairie  just  beyond  the  vil- 
lage for  the  Council  of  councils.  Mats  and  skins,  hundreds 
of  them,  carpeted  the  ground.  In  the  center  of  the  great 
outdoor  cathedral  was  a  large  wooden  altar  raised  on  a 
platform  and  prepared  for  Mass.  From  tall  slender  poles 
rising  above  the  altar  stretched  lines  of  Chinese  taffeta  to 
which  were  attached  four  large  pictures  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate facing  the  four  points  of  the  earth. 

The  audience  consisted  of  more  than  six  thousand 
people,  four  thousand  Kaskaskias  and  about  two  thousand 
visitors  from  other  Illinois  villages.  In  a  circle  about  the 
altar  squatted  five  hundred  chiefs  and  elders  in  feathered 
headdress,  beaded  buckskins,  and  red  necklaces  of  buffalo 
hair.  Outside  this  circle  were  fifteen  hundred  braves,  who, 
like  the  squaws  behind  them  remained  standing  during  the 
entire  service.  Hundreds  of  children  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  stood  or  sat  on  mats  with  their  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  officiating  Blackrobe,  vested  now  all  in  white. 

After  reading  the  Gospel  at  the  altar,  Father  Marquette 
removed  the  maniple  from  his  forearm  and  began  his 
sermon.  Though  weak  and  ailing  he  threw  every  ounce  of 
his  waning  energy  into  his  speech,  which  he  realized 
would  be  one  of  his  very  last.  He  knew  the  Illinois  lan- 
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guage  and  he  knew  his  audience.  He  expressed  himself 
in  the  simple,  vivid  picture  language  that  so  delighted  the 
Indians.  But  today  he  spoke  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before  —  with  the  power  and  fire  of  an  inspired  apostle. 

From  their  contact  with  the  gentle,  kindly  Blackrobe, 
these  people  of  Kaskaskia  had  grown  to  love  him.  And 
now,  as  he  stood  before  them,  pale  and  emaciated,  looking 
like  one  who  had  returned  from  the  grave  and  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  they 
eagerly  drank  in  his  words  and  accepted  everything  he 
said  with  childlike  faith. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Good  Friday.  Father  Marquette,  in 
strong  dramatic  language,  recounted  the  sad,  tragic  events 
of  the  day  they  would  commemorate  on  the  morrow.  His 
voice  throbbed  with  soul-stirring  emotion  as  he  told  of 
Christ's  bitter,  lonely  suffering. 

He  ended  his  sermon  with  an  earnest  act  of  sorrow  for 
sin  which  he  recited  slowly,  feelingly,  and  which  the 
whole  congregation  repeated  after  him.  This  finished,  he 
went  on  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

When  the  Mass  was  over  and  Father  Marquette  had 
doffed  his  white  vestments,  he  stepped  down  from  the 
platform  to  mingle  with  the  people.  The  chieftains 
swarmed  about  him.  He  was  so  hemmed  in  that  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  but  he  smilingly  allowed  himself  to  be 
jostled  this  way  and  that. 

"Men,  stand  back!"  came  a  voice  of  command  from  the 
crowd.  "Do  not  trample  upon  the  Blackrobe." 

The  owner  of  the  voice  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
circle  of  chieftains  and  caught  hold  of  Father  Marquette's 
hand. 

"Flaming  Feather!"  the  priest  cried  out  in  surprise. 

"It  is  good,"  said  Flaming  Feather. 
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"And  when  did  you  come?"  the  Blackrobe  inquired. 
"Were  you  here  for  the  Prayer?" 

"I  was  here.  I  heard  your  words.  They  are  still  dancing 
in  my  ears  and  in  my  heart.  And  Blackrobe,"  Flaming 
Feather  lowered  his  voice  to  a  pleading  tone,  "Blackrobe, 
I  want  to  be  a  Christian.  I  know  what  a  Christian  must 
believe.  I  know  what  a  Christian  must  do.  I  have  given 
your  words  to  my  people  beside  the  Greaf  River.  And 
still  I  am  not  a  Christian  myself.  Blackrobe,  I  am  ready 
now."  The  Illinois  held  out  his  hands  imploringly.  "Pour 
the  saving  waters  on  my  brow.  Make  me  a  Christian." 

"My  son,"  replied  the  Blackrobe,  moved  by  the  earn- 
estness of  his  Indian  friend,  "I  will  baptize  you  now.  Will 
someone  bring  water?" 

The  water  was  brought  in  a  bark  bowl  by  a  plump, 
greasy-faced  squaw.  And  there  on  the  scene  of  his  last 
mission,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  throng  of  wide-eyed 
Kaskaskias,  Father  Marquette  baptized  Flaming  Feather, 
the  most  valiant  and  the  most  beloved  of  the  Illinois. 
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Pere  Marquette  baptizes  Flaming  Feather. 
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,ONSIEUR  LE  COMPTE 
DE  MONTFORT,  arrayed  in  his  velvet  and  brocade, 
with  a  scarlet  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  paced 
nervously  back  and  forth  in  his  living  room  at  De  Pere. 
He  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Baron  Jules  de  Moyne, 
the  Commandant,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  an  important 
and  unpleasant  conference. 

At  length  the  sound  of  measured  footfalls  on  the  gravel 
outside  the  seigniory  announced  the  approach  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Commandant.  The  Count  drew  himself  up  beside 
his  great  chair  and  struck  an  attitude  of  stern  authority. 
To  de  Moyne's  sweeping  bow  and  hearty  salutation  he 
vouchsafed  no  reply  except  to  point  to  a  chair  in  front  of 
the  table.  Monsieur  le  Compte  sat  down.  And  the  be- 
wildered Commandant  followed  his  example. 

For  a  full  minute  the  two  men  sat  facing  each  other  in 
perfect  silence.  De  Moyne  knew  full  well  that  the  Count 
had  summoned  him  to  speak  to  him  on  some  matter  of 
importance.  He  knew  that  he  should  wait  for  Monseigneur 
to  introduce  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  but  the  strain  of 
suspense  made  him  nervous. 

"Monsieur  le  Compte,"  he  began. 

But  the  Count  impatiently  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist. 
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"Monsieur  will  please  not  interrupt,"  he  wheezed.  He 
waited  a  moment  longer  while  de  Moyne  fidgeted  with  his 
hat. 

When  the  Count  began  to  speak,  it  was  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  —  a  sort  of  gasp  —  as  if  overcome  by  mental 
suffering. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  am  pained  —  pained  —  " 

De  Moyne  misunderstood.  "Monsieur,"  he  blurted, 
"are  you  not  well?" 

The  Count  recoiled  as  if  struck  in  the  face.  "Monsieur," 
he  screeched  irascibly,  "monsieur  will  please  not  inter- 
rupt." 

Again  he  waited,  apparently  enjoying  de  Moyne's  dis- 
comfiture. He  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair  and  throwing 
back  his  head  haughtily  he  peered  at  his  victim  through 
half-closed  eyes. 

"Do  you  know,  monsieur,"  he  asked  with  hauteur,  "why 
I  sent  for  you?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Monseigneur,  but — "  de  Moyne 
hesitated. 

"But  — but?" 

"Well,  I  did  think  that  you  would  tell  me  perhaps  that 
I  had  been  promoted  or  —  or  at  least  —  that  I  was  to  get 
an  increase  of  salary." 

The  Count's  red  face  turned  redder  and  his  eyes  blazed. 
"On  the  contrary  —  on  the  contrary,"  he  roared. 

"Monsieur  de  Moyne,"  he  went  on,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  shrill  voice,  "it  is  only  my  silly  tolerance  that  has 
kept  you  all  this  time  in  your  high  position.  If  Monsieur 
le  Compte  de  Frontenac  knew  one  tenth  of  what  I  know 
about  you,  you  would  not  be  Commandant  of  His  Maj- 
esty's soldiers;  you  would  be  in  a  dungeon  in  Quebec." 

"But  Monsieur  le  Compte — " 
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Paying  no  attention  to  the  interruption,  the  Count  con- 
tinued, "You  are  accused  of  mistreating  the  Indians  and 
deceiving  them  and  of  giving  them  whiskey.  You  are  ac- 
cused of  selling  to  the  soldiers  supplies  that  were  sent  to 
them  by  the  commissary  to  be  distributed  gratis.  You  are 
accused  —  you,  the  Commandant  —  bah!  of  being,  not 
on  one  occasion,  but  on  every  possible  occasion  a  dastardly 
double-crossing,  diabolical  coward." 

De  Moyne,  flushed  with  anger,  sprang  from  his  chair. 

"Those  are  lies  —  lies.  Who  is  it  that  dares  accuse  me 
of  such  unthinkable  crimes?" 

"Monsieur,"  the  Count  replied  calmly,  "not  one,  but 
many.  The  Sauks  and  the  Foxes  are  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  us  because  of  your  deceitful,  crooked  dealings  with 
them.  The  soldiers  have  been  tricked  and  double-crossed 
so  often  that  they  are  ready  to  mutiny.  And  only  yester- 
day mon  pere  Andre  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
begging  me  in  the  name  of  God  to  do  something  before 
it  is  too  late." 

"Monsieur  le  Compte,"  said  de  Moyne  with  assurance, 
"do  not  believe  them.  It  is  a  conspiracy.  It  is  a  damnable 
plot  to  undo  me.  But  you,  Monseigneur,  I  know,  will  not 
be  deceived  so  easily.  You  know  my  unquestioned  loyalty 
to  you.  Monseigneur,  when  all  the  others  fail  me,  you 
must  trust  me  —  you  must  —  you  must  —  " 

De  Moyne's  voice  rose  to  a  pitch  of  anguish  and  then 
broke.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  if  in  despair. 
He  was  sure  that  his  impassioned  acting  would  impress 
the  old  Count. 

After  a  studied  pause,  he  removed  his  hands  from  his 
face  and  stood  at  attention. 

"Monseigneur,"  he  declaimed,  "I  see  that  I  must  prove 
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my  bravery  even  to  you.  I  shall  do  so  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

With  that  he  made  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  Count  and 
clicking  his  heels  in  a  military  right  about  face,  he 
marched  out  of  the  seigniory. 

That  very  day  he  set  machinery  in  motion  for  a  coup 
d'etat  to  restore  himself  to  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
Count.  He  called  aside  a  few  of  his  soldiers  whom  he  knew 
from  experience  to  be  susceptible  to  bribery,  and  outlined 
his  plan.  At  nightfall  he  slipped  out  to  the  Sauk  village 
and  held  a  secret  powwow  with  three  chieftains. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning,  the  unsuspecting 
Count  was  at  his  place  in  the  trading  post  buying  pelts 
from  the  coureurs  de  bois  who  had  arrived  Friday  eve- 
ning with  their  load  of  pelts  from  up  the  river.  Fur  traders, 
voyageurs,  and  soldiers  —  a  noisy,  good-natured  crowd  — 
stood  about  in  the  trading  post  exchanging  goods  and 
gossip.  Suddenly  a  score  of  scalp-locked  Indians  brandish- 
ing their  weapons  and  shrieking  a  frenzied,  blood-chilling 
war  whoop,  filed  through  the  open  door.  Ten  of  them 
stationed  themselves  just  inside  the  door,  with  drawn 
arrows.  The  other  ten,  led  by  a  fierce-looking,  painted 
chieftain,  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  Count's  table. 

"Wampum  —  wampum,"  the  leader  demanded,  "give 
us  wampum  —  all  of  it." 

The  terrified  Count  rose  from  his  stool  and  stared 
dazedly  in  pitiable  helplessness.  He  was  speechless  — 
paralyzed  with  fear.  It  had  all  happened  so  quickly,  so 
unexpectedly. 

The  Indians  ceased  yelling,  and  a  deathly  silence  fell 
like  a  pall  on  the  gaping,  astounded  palefaces.  One  of  the 
soldiers  reached  for  a  musket  leaning  against  the  wall.  He 
raised  it  quickly  and  fired.  The  chieftain  who  had  de- 
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manded  the  wampum  made  a  lunge  across  the  table  and 
raised  his  tomahawk  over  the  head  of  the  Count.  Just  as 
he  did  so,  a  gayly  dressed  white  man  dashed  through  the 
door  and  bounded  upon  the  table  between  the  Count  and 
his  assailant.  It  was  Monsieur  le  Commandant  de  Moyne. 

"Messieurs,"  he  shouted  to  his  soldiers  who  were  about 
to  bring  their  muskets  into  action,  "messieurs,  hold  your 
fire.  And  you,  my  brothers,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Indians 
in  their  Sauk  language,  "what  madness  is  this?  Why  do 
you  attack  a  man  who  is  a  friend  of  mine?  Are  you  no 
longer  my  friends?" 

The  chieftain,  who  on  the  appearance  of  de  Moyne  had 
fallen  back  and  had  lowered  his  tomahawk,  now  shouted 
in  reply,  "We  are  your  friends.  You  are  good  to  us." 

"Wakai,  wakai,"  came  a  chorus  of  Indian  voices,  "we 
are  your  friends." 

Then  followed  a  deafening  clamor  of  grunts  and  yells 
which  would  have  continued  indefinitely  had  not  de 
Moyne  raised  his  hand  and  called  for  silence. 

"My  brothers,"  he  said,  when  all  was  quiet  again,  "if 
you  are  my  friends,  be  friends  to  Monsieur  le  Compte,  for 
you  cannot  be  my  friends  if  you  are  not  his  friends." 

"We  are  his  friends,"  cried  the  chieftain.  And  his  fol- 
lowers echoed  the  acclaim. 

"Then,  my  brothers,  go  away  in  peace,"  said  de  Moyne 
with  a  smile  of  confidence. 

And  the  twenty  Sauk  warriors  obediently  filed  out 
the  door  and  loped  away. 

The  whole  incident  was  a  well-rehearsed  piece  of  play 
acting.  The  actors  in  the  little  farce  —  all  except  the 
Count  and  some  of  the  French  spectators  —  had  been  well 
bribed  by  de  Moyne.  And  indeed  even  the  Count  played 
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his  part  so  satisfactorily  that  the  triumphant  Command- 
ant was  superbly  pleased. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  were  out  of  sight,  the  grateful 
Count,  still  shaken  by  his  late  experience,  warmly  grasped 
the  hand  of  de  Moyne. 

"Mon  cher  Jules,"  he  said,  choking  with  emotion,  "a 
thousand  pardons  for  ever  mistrusting  you.  I  shall  write 
a  letter  today  to  Quebec  commending  you  for  your  praise- 
worthy tact  and  heroic  bravery." 

The  Commandant  smiled,  and  to  dispel  any  lingering 
doubts  concerning  his  love  for  the  old  man  he  implanted 
a  resounding  kiss  on  each  of  the  Count's  cheeks. 
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ATHER  MARQUETTE'S 
last  mission  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  Easter  Sunday 
morning  he  again  assembled  all  the  people  of  Kaskaskia 
around  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  and  celebrated 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  It  was  the  last  Mass  he  would  ever 
say.  He  had  so  exhausted  himself  by  his  ceaseless  activi- 
ties on  the  preceding  days  that  he  was  unable  to  preach. 
He  would  never  preach  again. 

He  knew  that  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth.  He 
knew  that  he  was  dying.  His  one  desire  now,  he  told  his 
companions,  was  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  St. 
Ignace  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Illinois  children, 
to  receive  the  last  sacraments  and  then,  since  it  was  God's 
will,  to  die. 

But  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  reach  St.  Ignace  alive.  He  would  make  the  attempt 
—  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  —  but  somehow  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  prayer  of  many  years  would  be 
answered  —  his  prayer  to  die  as  his  patron,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  had  died  —  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

Accordingly  he  spent  much  of  the  time  Easter  Sunday 
in  writing  letters  to  his  Superiors  and  others  whom  he 
would  never  see  again  in  this  world.  These  documents  he 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  Pierre,  who  would  deliver 
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them  to  the  proper  persons  after  their  writer  had  gone 
"to  the  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns." 

The  Kaskaskias  had  welcomed  the  Blackrobe  to  their 
village  with  unbounded  joy.  Now  that  he  was  leaving 
them,  their  sorrow  overflowed  in  silent  tears  and  in  touch- 
ing words  of  farewell.  Red  Calumet,  like  many  of  his 
subjects,  steadfastly  refused  to  believe  that  the  mission- 
ary would  never  return  to  them.  In  the  presence  of  all  his 
people  gathered  on  the  riverbank  on  Easter  Monday 
morning  he  grasped  Father  Marquette's  hand  and  looking 
with  misty  eyes  into  the  priest's  face  he  again  pleaded 
with  him  to  remain. 

The  Blackrobe's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  squeezed 
the  hand  of  the  old  Chief. 

"Chief  Red  Calumet,"  he  said  earnestly,  "you  and  your 
people  are  enclosed  in  my  heart.  You  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  life.  But  I  cannot  remain  with  you  now." 

"Then  you  will  return?  Promise  me,  Blackrobe,  that 
you  will  return ! " 

"If  I  live,"  the  priest  promised,  "I  will  return.  If  I  do 
not,  another  Blackrobe  will  come  to  you." 

Red  Calumet  helped  the  dying  missionary  into  his 
canoe;  a  young  chieftain,  carrying  the  Blackrobe's  bundle, 
leaped  aboard,  set  down  the  bundle  and  seized  a  paddle; 
Pierre  shoved  off  from  the  shore,  and  Father  Marquette 
set  out  on  his  last  voyage. 

Five  young  Kaskaskias  in  another  canoe  escorted  the 
white  men  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  They  bore 
the  canoes  and  luggage  across  the  portage,  they  provided 
the  palefaces  with  fresh  game,  they  gathered  bark  and 
saplings  to  set  up  camp,  and  dry  wood  for  the  fire.  In  par- 
ticular they  vied  with  one  another  in  carrying  the  Black- 
robe's bundle  and  in  anticipating  his  every  wish. 
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On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  the  faithful  Kaskaskias 
waved  farewell  to  the  paleface  voyagers  and  returned  to 
their  village.  Father  Marquette,  meanwhile,  was  growing 
noticeably  weaker  with  every  league  of  travel.  He  now  re- 
clined almost  motionless  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  while 
his  stout-hearted  companions  paddled  with  all  their 
energy  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  At 
nightfall  they  had  to  help  the  sick  priest  out  of  the  canoe 
and  put  him  down  on  a  mat  where  he  remained  quietly 
and  uncomplainingly  while  the  two  men  set  up  a  tem- 
porary hut,  built  a  fire  and  prepared  supper. 

Frequently  during  those  long  days  of  strenuous  pad- 
dling and  in  the  evenings  under  the  stars  he  spoke  to 
Pierre  and  Jacques  of  spiritual  things  —  of  the  super- 
natural life,  of  the  power  of  prayer,  the  mystery  of  suffer- 
ing, the  love  of  God,  and  particularly  of  heaven,  at  whose 
threshold  he  was  waiting,  waiting.  .  .  . 

They  turned  northward,  skirting  Lake  Michigan's  east- 
ern shore  which  rose  above  them  in  great  white  sand 
dunes.  They  had  chosen  this  route  deliberately  because  of 
the  north-flowing  current  along  the  eastern  shore. 

They  made  good  time,  being  delayed  only  on  a  few 
occasions  by  spring  storms.  But  it  was  a  race  with  death. 
And  death  was  destined  to  win. 

Every  day  Father  Marquette  read  his  hour  of  breviary 
and  spent  several  other  hours  in  mental  and  oral  prayer. 
More  and  more,  as  they  continued  on  their  way,  he  spoke 
of  his  approaching  end.  On  the  eleventh  of  May  he  told 
his  companions  positively  that  he  would  die  on  the  jour- 
ney, that,  in  fact,  he  had  but  a  very  few  days  to  live.  He 
blessed  a  little  jug  of  holy  water  for  his  funeral  and  told 
his  boatmen  to  inter  his  body  in  a  mound  high  above  the 
water  and  to  erect  a  wooden  cross  above  his  grave. 
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Pierre  and  Jacques,  as  they  paddled  and  listened,  were 
speechless  with  sorrow.  They  could  not  —  would  not  be- 
lieve that  in  a  few  days  they  would  bury  the  corpse  of 
their  beloved  Father  on  the  lonely  shore  and  then  go 
back  to  their  canoe  to  continue  their  voyage  without  him. 

They  saw  death  stamped  upon  his  pale,  wasted  fea- 
tures. They  saw  death  looking  out  through  the  windows 
of  his  eyes.  They  heard  the  dying  man  assure  them  with 
the  utmost  certitude  that  soon,  very  soon,  he  would  leave 
them  forever.  Still  they  refused  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  and  they  paddled  vigorously,  feverishly, 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  reaching  their  destination  before 
death  thrust  uut  his  icy  fingers  to  claim  their  precious 
passenger. 

On  Friday,  May  17,  as  they  rose  and  dipped  on  the 
waves,  drifting  northward  past  towering  white  sandhills 
that  dwarfed  their  little  canoe,  Father  Marquette  gave 
his  boatmen  more  particular  directions  concerning  his 
funeral.  With  a  serenity  that  made  the  two  men  shudder, 
he  instructed  them  to  dress  him  in  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, after  he  was  dead,  to  place  his  crucifix  upon  his 
breast,  and  over  it  to  fold  his  lifeless  hands.  He  told  them 
to  ring  his  little  Mass  bell  as  they  carried  him  to  his  grave, 
which,  he  reminded  them,  was  to  be  on  a  mound  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  wooden  cross. 

That  evening  beside  the  campfire,  he  seemed  to  be  in  an 
unusually  cheerful  mood.  Stretched  out  on  his  mat  with 
Jacques  and  Pierre  sitting  on  either  side  of  him,  he  spoke 
only  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  they  had  met  with 
on  the  expedition  and  appeared  to  be  wholeheartedly  in- 
terested not  in  himself  but  in  the  concerns  of  his  com- 
panions. He  reminded  them  that  soon  they  would  be  home 
and  among  their  friends.  He  asked  them  sympathetically 
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what  they  intended  to  do  when  they  got  back.  He  spoke  to 
Pierre  of  Marie.  He  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his 
love  for  her.  He  twitted  the  young  lover  about  his  pros- 
pective father-in-law. 

To  Pierre  and  Jacques,  who  during  the  past  days  had 
been  oppressed  with  sorrow,  this  change  in  their  beloved 
Father  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  sick  man,  even  in  his 
most  distressing  moments,  had  always  been  thoughtful  of 
others,  always  optimistic.  But  tonight  he  was  so  bright,  so 
jolly,  that  he  astounded  his  faithful  fellow  voyagers  and 
so  heartened  them  that  they  began,  in  their  delirium  of 
joy,  to  rebuild  their  shattered  hopes. 

But  just  before  they  retired  to  wrap  themselves  in  their 
blankets  for  the  night,  the  missionary  made  a  startling 
remark. 

"On  the  morrow,"  he  said  —  and  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable note  of  gladness  in  his  voice,  "I  shall  be  re- 
leased from  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  this  life." 

"But,  mon  pere,"  exclaimed  Pierre  in  dismay,  "you 
must  keep  up  your  courage." 

"No,  my  Pierre,"  the  priest  replied,  "you  must  keep  up 
yours.  You  and  Jacques  are  facing  life,  which  is  full  of 
turmoil.  I  am  facing  death  where  all  is  peace.  But  you 
are  tired,  my  sons.  Good  night  and  God  bless  you." 

"Good  night,  mon  pere."  The  voices  of  the  two  men 
sounded  together,  and  both  were  sad. 


Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
May  18,  1675,  they  reached  a  river,  known  to  the  Indians 
as  the  Golgotha  but  now  bearing  the  name  of  Pere  Mar- 
quette. On  its  far  shore  rose  a  mound  of  clay  which  at- 
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tracted  the  gaze  of  Father  Marquette.  He  raised  his  right 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  mound. 

"There  I  shall  repose,"  he  said. 

The  canoeists  heard,  and  knew  exactly  what  he  meant. 
But,  intent  on  continuing  their  voyage,  since  there  were 
still  several  good  hours  of  daylight  before  them,  they 
silently  ignored  the  remark  and  went  on  paddling. 

As  the  canoe  swirled  and  tossed  in  the  outflow  of  the 
river,  they  plied  their  blades  furiously.  They  swept  clear 
of  the  current,  and  both  men  bent  to  their  paddles  as  if 
pursued  by  a  fiend. 

"There  I  shall  repose,"  came  the  voice  of  the  dying 
priest. 

The  splash  of  waves  against  the  shore  half  drowned  his 
words.  A  few  moments  later,  a  gale  from  the  north 
whipped  up  the  waters  so  violently  that  the  paddlers  were 
compelled  to  turn  back  and  enter  the  river.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream  they  disembarked,  carried  Father 
Marquette  to  shore  and  tenderly  laid  him  down  on  his 
mat.  Then  they  lighted  a  fire  and  set  about  constructing 
a  little  hut  of  reed  mats  and  bark. 

Weighed  down  with  grief  they  moved  about  their  task 
in  a  daze,  scarcely  knowing  what  they  were  doing.  From 
time  to  time  they  would  turn  to  look  at  the  motionless 
figure  wrapped  in  beaver  skins,  and  the  sight  of  his  pallid 
sunken  features  brought  tears  to  their  eyes. 

While  they  occupied  themselves  building  a  rude  shelter, 
Father  Marquette  fortified  himself  by  prayer  for  his  lone 
journey  to  eternity.  His  face  beamed  as  he  prayed  the 
De  Profundis.  .  .  .  "Out  of  the  depths  I  have  cried  to 
Thee,  O  Lord."  .  .  .  Over  in  France  when  the  college  bell 
tolled,  announcing  the  death  of  a  Jesuit,  all  the  brethren 
paused  in  their  work  wherever  they  were  and  fell  upon 
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their  knees  to  recite  the  De  Profundis  for  the  departed 
soul.  Father  Marquette  knew  the  prayer  well.  He  had 
often  said  it  for  others  who  had  died.  Now  —  since  no 
tolling  bell  would  proclaim  his  passage  to  eternity — he 
said  the  De  Profundis  for  himself. 

"Out  of  the  depths  I  have  cried  to  Thee,  O  Lord!  Lord, 
hear  my  voice. 

"Let  Thine  ears  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  sup- 
plication. 

"If  Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  mark  our  iniquities,  O  Lord, 
who  shall  stand  it? 

"For  with  Thee  there  is  merciful  forgiveness,  and  by 
reason  of  Thy  law  I  have  waited  for  Thee,  O  Lord. 

"My  soul  hath  relied  on  His  word;  my  soul  hath  hoped 
in  the  Lord. 

"From  the  morning  watch  even  until  night  let  Israel 
hope  in  the  Lord. 

"Because  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  Him 
plenteous  redemption." 

"And  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities." 

Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the  hope-inspiring 
words,  "My  soul  hath  relied  on  His  word;  my  soul  hath 
hoped  in  the  Lord."  And  then  he  would  murmur  the  well- 
loved  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

"Jesu,  Domine,  miserere  mei."  (Jesus,  Master,  have 
mercy  on  me.) 

"Maria,  Mater  gratiae,  Mater  Dei,  memento  mei" 
(Mary,  Mother  of  grace,  Mother  of  God,  remember  me.) 

When  the  voyageurs  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
their  little  hut  and  had  carried  the  helpless  priest  inside, 
Pierre,  kneeling  beside  his  mat,  asked,  "Mon  pere,  is  there 
anything  we  can  do  for  you?" 
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"Ah,  my  Pierre,"  said  Father  Marquette  warmly,  "you 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  May  God  bless  you." 

"But  mon  pere,  I  wish  I  could  do  more.  It  is  unbearable 
to  stand  by  like  this  and  see  you  suffer." 

"Pierre,  now  we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then" 
—  the  priest  paused,  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  —  "but  then, 
face  to  face." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  few  moments  his  lips 
moved  in  prayer.  Pierre,  still  on  his  knees,  prayed  an  Our 
Father  and  a  Hail  Mary.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice 
of  the  priest. 

"Pierre." 

"Yes,  mon  pere." 

"Will  you  bring  me  my  papers?" 

The  young  man  got  up,  untied  the  missionary's  pack, 
took  out  a  bundle  of  papers  and  brought  it  to  the  priest. 

"You  will  find  there,"  said  Father  Marquette,  "a  paper 
headed,  'A  Meditation  on  Death.'  " 

Pierre  found  the  manuscript  and  handed  it  to  the  dying 
man,  who  took  it  in  his  trembling  fingers  and  held  it 
before  his  face. 

"Pierre,  my  son,"  he  said,  holding  the  paper  out  for  the 
voyageur  to  take  it,  "I  cannot  read  it.  My  eyes  are  grow- 
ing dim.  Will  you  read  it  for  me  —  slowly?" 

Pierre  took  the  Meditation  on  Death  from  the  Father's 
hands  and  read  it  aloud.  When  he  finished,  his  own  eyes 
were  half  blinded  with  tears. 

Jacques,  who  meanwhile  had  been  preparing  supper  at 
the  fire  just  outside  the  hut,  came  in  with  a  steaming  bowl 
of  turtle  broth. 

"Mon  pere,"  he  said,  as  he  knelt  beside  the  mat,  "here 
is  some  turtle  broth.  Will  you  please  drink  it  now?" 

"Ah,  my  good  Jacques,"  Father  Marquette  answered, 
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"you  always  know  just  what  I  want."  (Since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  missionary  career,  the  devoted  client  of  Mary 
Immaculate  had  been  wont  to  abstain  from  meat  on 
Saturdays  in  her  honor.) 

Jacques  held  a  spoonful  of  the  broth  to  the  priest's 
lips  and  let  him  sip  it  slowly  drop  by  drop. 

"It  is  very  good  —  very  good,  Jacques,"  said  the 
Father. 

"Thank  you,  mon  pere.  It  is  good  of  you  to  say  so." 

After  a  few  spoonfuls,  the  priest  thanked  Jacques  for 
this  and  for  many  other  kindnesses. 

"But,"  he  added,  "have  you  had  your  own  supper, 
Jacques?" 

"No,  mon  pere,  I  cannot  eat  anything." 

"Ah,  good  Jacques,"  said  the  priest,  "you  have  been 
worrying  about  me.  Soon  —  soon  my  little  cross  will  slip 
from  my  shoulders,  and  then  —  But,  my  good  Jacques, 
you  and  Pierre  get  your  supper  now  while  I  make  my 
evening  meditation." 

The  two  voyageurs  arose  from  their  knees  and  going 
out  sat  down  beside  the  fire.  They  scarcely  spoke  to  one 
another.  Their  hearts  were  too  full  of  sorrow  for  speech. 
Pierre  ate  a  little  piece  of  buffalo  steak  and  drank  a  cup 
of  water.  Jacques  left  his  food  untouched.  He  was  feeling 
ill.  He  was  suffering  from  a  pain  in  his  chest  that  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  breathe. 

An  hour  later,  Father  Marquette  called  his  two  com- 
panions back  to  his  bedside.  Though  his  eyes  were  dim 
and  his  body  enfeebled,  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear  and 
his  words  came  ready  to  his  tongue.  He  knew  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say  and  he  spoke  fatherly,  tender  words  that 
burned  into  the  memory  of  the  two  men  and  inspired  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
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He  thanked  them  for  their  devoted  charity  to  him  and 
asked  their  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  he  had  been;  he 
encouraged  them  to  face  the  future  with  brave  tranquil- 
lity; he  promised  that  he  in  Paradise  would  not  forget 
them.  Then  he  prepared  them  for  confession  and  adminis- 
tered to  them  the  sacrament  of  penance  —  his  last  priestly 
office. 

He  gave  them  oral  messages  for  his  Superior  and  the 
other  Jesuit  Fathers;  and  to  Pierre  he  entrusted  several 
letters  to  be  delivered  at  St.  Ignace,  Quebec,  and  De  Pere. 
His  instructions  over,  he  blessed  the  two  voyageurs  and 
considerately  sent  them  off  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

"You  are  tired  and  sleepy,"  he  said  in  parting;  "go  and 
rest  now.  There  are  still  a  few  hours  left.  When  it  is  time 
for  you  to  come  I  will  ring  the  little  bell." 

Pierre  and  Jacques  submissively  retired  to  their  mats. 
But  they  did  not  sleep.  For  three  mortal  hours  they  tossed 
restlessly  until  at  about  eleven  oclock  they  heard  the 
tinkle  of  the  little  bell.  Many  times  before  they  had  heard 
the  sweet  silver  tone  of  that  same  bell  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Mass.  At  those  times  it  had  rung  gladness  into  their 
hearts;  it  had  lifted  them  above  themselves.  Now,  in  the 
dead  stillness  of  the  night,  out  there  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  world,  its  sound  was  a  dismal  knell. 

Sadly  they  arose  and  made  their  way  back  to  their 
dying  Father.  As  Pierre  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the 
priest's  mat,  Father  Marquette  put  out  his  arms  and  em- 
braced him,  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks.  Pierre  burst  into 
tears.  After  resting  his  head  a  moment  on  Father  Mar- 
quette's shoulder,  he  pulled  himself  away,  sobbing 
convulsively. 

The  dying  missionary  then  turned  to  Jacques  whose 
cheeks  were  already  wet  with  tears.  Jacques  tried  to  say 
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something  as  he  bent  forward  to  embrace  the  priest  but 
the  words  choked  in  his  throat  and  he  blubbered  piteously, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  bearded  face. 

The  eyes  of  the  priest  too,  glistened  with  tears,  but  his 
pallid  features  betrayed  not  the  slightest  excitement.  His 
whole  life  —  even  in  the  face  of  danger  —  had  been  one 
of  interior  tranquillity.  And  now,  when  he  was  being 
hurried  into  the  greatest  of  all  adventures,  the  serenity 
of  his  soul  overflowed  —  and  shone  in  his  face. 

He  called  for  his  reliquary  and  the  holy  water.  While 
Pierre  was  going  for  them,  Father  Marquette  himself  un- 
fastened the  crucifix  which  of  late  he  had  been  wearing 
suspended  from  his  neck  and  asked  Jacques  to  hold  it 
before  his  eyes.  When  Pierre  returned,  the  priest  took  the 
reliquary,  kissed  it  reverently,  and  making  with  it  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  two  men,  blessed  them.  Then 
he  sprinkled  himself  and  his  companions  with  holy  water, 
and  after  handing  back  to  Pierre  the  cedar  twig  he  had 
used  as  a  sprinkler,  he  sank  back  upon  his  mat  breathing 
heavily. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  lay  gasping,  with  his  eyes 
closed.  The  voyageurs,  kneeling  beside  his  mat,  thought 
he  was  breathing  his  last.  But  he  raised  himself,  then,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  fixed  his  eyes  in  loving  devotion  on  the 
crucifix  which  Jacques  was  holding  up  before  him.  In  a 
voice  that  throbbed  with  feeling  he  pronounced  aloud  his 
profession  of  faith. 

He  concluded  with  a  fervent  act  of  thanksgiving.  "My 
God,  I  thank  Thee  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  for  the 
great  favor  of  living  and  dying  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I 
thank  Thy  Divine  Majesty  for  granting  me  the  grace  of 
dying  as  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ  and  above  all  of 
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dying  here,  as  I  have  always  prayed,  in  a  wretched  cabin, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  prayed  silently.  From  time  to 
time  a  few  words  escaped  his  lips. 

"My  soul  has  relied  on  His  word." 

His  two  companions,  gazing  tearfully  upon  the  calm, 
pale  figure,  could  see  that  his  strength  was  ebbing  away. 

Just  before  entering  his  agony,  he  murmured  a  last 
word  to  his  beloved  Mother  in  heaven. 

"Mother  of  God,  remember  me." 

Suddenly  a  slight  shudder  trembled  through  his  body. 
He  was  in  his  agony.  But  it  was  singularly  mild  and 
peaceful. 

He  had  told  Pierre  to  call  out  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  when  he  saw  him  about  to  expire. 

"Jesus!  Mary!" 

At  the  sound  of  Pierre's  voice,  the  priest  opened  his 
eyes  and  gazing  at  the  crucifix,  he  repeated  the  sacred 
names  several  times. 

"Jesus  —  Mary." 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  above  the  crucifix  as 
if  he  saw  something  there.  His  face  beamed  with  a  look 
of  rapturous  joy.  And  he  kept  his  gaze  riveted  on  that  spot 
until  he  gently  breathed  his  last. 

For  some  moments  the  two  men  remained  upon  their 
knees,  staring  fixedly  at  the  still,  white  face  of  the  corpse. 

Jacques  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  He  spoke  in 
an  awed  whisper. 

"How  like  a  saint  —  "  he  began. 

"Ah,  mon  cher  Jacques,  he  is  a  saint,"  said  Pierre  im- 
petuously. "Did  you  not  see  the  look  of  ecstasy  on  his 
face?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Jacques  hoarsely. 
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Pierre  got  up  and  started  to  walk  toward  the  door  of  the 
hut. 

''The  Blessed  Virgin  must  have  appeared  to  him,"  he 
said. 

Jacques  arose  and  followed  his  companion.  "I  do  not  — 
I  do  not  doubt  it,"  he  replied.  "How  his  face  glowed  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  her." 

"And  when  he  prayed!"  added  Pierre  rapturously. 

The  two  men  fell  silent. 

Arm  in  arm  they  wandered  aimlessly  out  in  the  dark 
upon  the  sandy  shore.  They  talked  in  spells,  sadly  recall- 
ing all  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  especially  of  the 
last  few  hours. 

They  stood  on  a  mound  of  clay  —  the  mound  which  on 
the  morrow  would  swallow  up  the  body  of  their  well- 
loved  Father.  They  listened  to  the  swish-swash  of  the 
waves. 

"Is  it  after  midnight?"  asked  Pierre. 

Jacques  looked  up  at  the  stars.  "No,"  he  replied 
hoarsely,  "there  is  still  half  an  hour  before  midnight." 

"So  he  died  on  a  Saturday,"  Pierre  murmured,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "Mary's  day." 

Presently  of  one  accord  they  slowly  descended  the 
mound  and  trudged  back  to  the  hut.  With  heavy  hearts 
they  arranged  the  corpse  in  accordance  with  all  the  in- 
structions they  had  received.  Then  wearily  they  went  out 
and  threw  themselves  upon  their  mats  and  from  sheer 
exhaustion  fell  asleep. 

When  Pierre  awoke,  daylight  was  flooding  the  dreary, 
barren  landscape.  He  rolled  out  of  his  blanket  and 
called  to  his  companion.  He  received  no  answer.  Alarmed, 
he  hurried  over  to  Jacques'  mat.  Jacques  raised  himself  a 
little  and  groaned  as  the  young  man  approached. 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Pierre. 

The  older  man  placed  his  hand  on  his  chest.  "I  have  a 
pain  here,"  he  said.  He  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 

Pierre  slipped  down  upon  his  knees  beside  the  sufferer. 

"You  have  had  that  pain  for  several  days,  haven't 
you?"  he  asked  sympathetically. 

Jacques  nodded  an  affirmative.  "But  I  will  be  all  right," 
he  whispered  with  a  wry  smile. 

Slowly,  painfully,  he  pulled  himself  up  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  Pierre  helped  him  to  his  feet.  Together  they 
slowly  made  their  way  to  the  rude  bark  shelter.  There 
they  knelt  on  the  ground  beside  the  corpse  and  prayed. 
After  a  while  Pierre  got  up  and  went  outside.  He  gathered 
wood,  lighted  a  fire  and  began  to  prepare  breakfast.  When 
Jacques  came  outside  to  help  him,  Pierre  wrapped  a 
blanket  around  the  poor  fellow  and  made  him  sit  down  by 
the  fire. 

Pierre  ate  very  little  breakfast.  Jacques  could  not  eat  at 
all.  At  the  first  opportunity,  Pierre  stole  away  from  the 
campfire.  When  he  had  been  gone  an  hour,  Jacques  went 
to  look  for  him.  He  found  him  on  the  crest  of  the  mound 
digging  the  grave. 

A  little  later  that  morning  they  mournfully  bore  the 
corpse  of  Father  Marquette  to  the  place  of  burial,  filled 
up  the  grave  with  clay  and  tearfully  trudged  back  to  the 
camp.  Pierre  cut  down  a  tree  and  constructed  a  cross 
which  he  erected  over  the  grave,  and  the  two  men  began 
to  make  preparations  for  their  departure. 

While  the  younger  man  was  carrying  the  luggage  down 
to  the  riverbank,  Jacques  painfully  and  with  great  effort 
dragged  himself  back  to  the  mound  to  say  a  last  prayer 
over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  Father  Marquette.  Kneeling 
with  bowed  head,  he  implored  the  good  Father  to  inter- 
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cede  for  him  to  Mary  Immaculate  that  he  might  be  cured. 
His  prayer  finished,  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  clay  from 
the  grave  and  pressed  it  to  his  aching  breast.  Immediately 
the  pain  abated.  Then  suddenly  it  left  him  entirely. 

In  a  transport  of  joy,  he  thanked  the  good  God  for  the 
wondrous  cure  He  had  effected  through  the  intercession 
of  Father  Marquette  and  the  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  then  leaping  to  his  feet,  he  ran  like  a  happy  boy  all 
the  way  back  to  the  hut  to  announce  the  good  news  to 
Pierre. 
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OU  promised!  You  promised 
to  give  us  firewater." 

The  Pottawattomie  chieftain  impatiently  shook  his 
feather-decked  head  and  stepped  closer  to  de  Moyne  in 
the  Commandant's  cabin. 

"It  is  against  the  law,"  replied  the  Commandant,  "to 
give  firewater  to  Indians." 

"Ugh,  you  gave  us  your  word.  Did  he  not  give  us  his 
word?"  the  Indian  asked,  turning  to  the  Fox  chieftain 
who  stood  beside  him. 

The  Fox  grunted  corroboration. 

"But  still,"  protested  de  Moyne,  "I  cannot  break  the 
law." 

The  Pottawattomie  chieftain  sucked  in  his  breath.  "You 
have  broken  the  law  —  the  law  of  man,  by  promising  to 
give  us  firewater.  Now  you  will  fulfill  the  law  of  the  Great 
Spirit  by  keeping  your  word." 

The  Commandant  smiled.  "I  tell  you  Lies-in-Ambush," 
he  said  with  haughty  assurance,  "I  cannot  give  you  more 
firewater." 

"Ugh,"  grunted  the  chieftain,  his  eyes  blazing,  "you  do 
not  keep  your  promise.  You  are  a  coward !  The  Pottawat- 
tomies  call  you  Slinking  Weasel.  Ugh,  Slinking  Weasel, 
you  will  not  give  us  firewater.  You  will  not  keep  your 
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word.  Lies-in-Ambush,  when  he  promises,  will  keep  his 
promise.  We  will  give  you  fire  —  fire  —  without  water." 

De  Moyne  understood  what  Lies-in-Ambush  meant. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Pottawattomies  had 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  palefaces'  cabins.  De  Moyne 
realized,  too,  that  the  Pottawattomie  chieftain  never  re- 
sorted to  bluffing.  What  he  threatened  to  do,  he  would  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  with  the  Indian's  de- 
mand meant  almost  certain  removal  from  his  post  as 
Commandant.  Complaints  not  a  few  had  reached  the  ears 
of  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  in 
Quebec,  and  on  one  occasion  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  had 
actually  appointed  a  successor  to  de  Moyne.  But  then,  as 
at  other  times,  Count  de  Montfort  had  interceded  on  be- 
half of  the  Baron,  and  the  Governor  rescinded  his  order. 

"Lies-in-Ambush,"  said  de  Moyne,  lowering  his  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper,  "come  here.  I  will  give  you  firewater, 
but  you  must  not  let  any  of  the  palefaces  know.  Do  you 
understand?" 

The  chieftain  grunted  his  appreciation. 

"When  you  hear  the  whippoorwill  tonight,"  de  Moyne 
promised,  "I  myself  will  be  standing  outside  your  cabin 
with  a  jug  of  firewater.  Lies-in-Ambush,  when  you  hear 
the  signal,  you  come  out  —  you  alone." 

Lies-in-Ambush  grunted  again.  But  he  made  no  move 
to  depart. 

"Is  there  anything  else?"  de  Moyne  asked,  while  he 
pretended  to  busy  himself  with  some  papers  on  his  table. 

"There  is  something  else,"  came  a  booming  voice.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  Fox  chieftain  who,  during  the  con- 
versation between  the  Commandant  and  the  Pottawat- 
tomie chieftain,  had  maintained  a  stolid  silence. 
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De  Moyne,  shocked  into  instant  attention,  faced  the 
Fox  and  tried  to  conceal  his  trepidation  under  a  mask  of 
judicial  sternness. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Black  Tomahawk?"  he  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"Our  pelts,"  said  Black  Tomahawk,  and  he  eyed  the 
Commandant  to  detect  any  indication  of  his  guilt.  "They 
have  been  stolen." 

"Your  pelts?  Stolen?"  exclaimed  de  Moyne  indignantly. 
"Who  —  "  and  pressing  his  lips  together  he  clenched  his 
two  fists,  "Who  did  it?  Who  did  it?"  he  demanded. 

Black  Tomahawk  did  not  reply.  Motionless  and  im- 
passive he  stared  the  Commandant  in  the  eye  until  the 
Frenchman  began  to  fidget  uneasily. 

"Black  Tomahawk,  who  did  it?"  de  Moyne  shrieked 
menacingly.  "The  man  who  stole  your  furs  will  not  escape 
severe  punishment." 

The  Fox  calmly  swayed  from  side  to  side  and  deliber- 
ately took  his  time  about  answering. 

"My  ears  have  told  me  and  now  my  eyes  tell  me  that 
the  man  is  —  Slinking  Weasel." 

De  Moyne's  face  turned  ashen.  His  lips  trembled.  And 
when  he  tried  to  protest  loudly  to  cover  up  his  extreme 
embarrassment,  his  throat  tightened  so  that  he  only 
gasped.  If  he  had  dared,  he  would  have  throttled  the  ac- 
cusing Indian,  but  the  fearless,  formidable  glare  of  the 
savage  before  him  warned  him  to  pursue  a  more  prudent 
course. 

"I  —  I,"  he  cried  out  piteously,  when  he  recovered  his 
voice.  "Black  Tomahawk,  who  dares  to  accuse  me  of  such 
a  thing?  You  know  —  you  know,  Black  Tomahawk,"  he 
sobbed  despairingly,  "that  I  would  not  do  that." 

De  Moyne  held  out  his  hands  imploringly,  waiting  for 
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the  chieftain  to  recant  or  at  least  to  soften  his  unthink- 
able accusation. 

The  relentless  savage,  however,  displayed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  tender  emotion. 

"Black  Tomahawk,  you  know  I  am  your  friend?"  de 
Moyne  begged  in  a  tone  of  distress  so  poignant  that  he 
thought  it  would  have  softened  a  heart  of  flint. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Sapristi,  then  I  will  prove  it,"  de  Moyne  exclaimed, 
changing  his  wheedling  tone  to  one  of  spirited  determina- 
tion. "I  will  prove  it.  I  did  not  take  your  pelts.  But  I  will 
find  out  who  did,  and  I  will  restore  them  to  you  —  every 
one  of  them." 

The  Commandant  stepped  forward  and  held  out  his 
hand.  But  the  Fox  made  no  move  to  shake  hands  with  the 
white  man. 

"No,"  came  the  Indian's  voice  like  the  boom  of  a 
cannon.  "No,  Slinking  Weasel,  my  braves  are  on  the  war 
path.  They  will  not  bury  their  tomahawks  until  they  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  him  who  stole  our  pelts.  Slinking 
Weasel,"  the  chieftain  declared  impressively,  "you  have 
till  tomorrow's  sunset  to  act.  When  tomorrow's  sun  is  red 
in  the  west,  our  eyes  will  look  for  our  pelts  and  the  man 
who  stole  them.  If  our  eyes  do  not  find  both,  then,  Slink- 
ing Weasel,  look  for  fire  and  blood.  I  have  spoken." 

His  ultimatum  delivered,  Black  Tomahawk  turned  and 
strode  out  of  the  cabin.  Lies-in-Ambush  followed  him. 

De  Moyne,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone,  slumped 
into  a  chair  and  sat  bent  over  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
trying  to  think. 

He  was  startled  out  of  his  mental  chaos  by  a  sharp 
knock  on  his  cabin  door.  He  got  up  quickly  and  opened 
the  door. 
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A  dark-complexioned  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
musquetaire  swept  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  Com- 
mandant. 

"Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Monsieur  le  Com- 
mandant de  Moyne?"  the  stranger  inquired. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  at  your  service.  Will  monsieur  step  in- 
side?" said  de  Moyne  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

"My  name  is  Arsene  Le  Jeune,"  said  the  young  mus- 
quetaire, seating  himself,  at  de  Moyne's  invitation,  in  a 
rough  oaken  chair. 

"It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,"  the  Commandant  replied  as 
he  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down.  "Did  monsieur  arrive 
today?" 

"Yes,  monsieur.  I  come  from  Quebec.  I  accompanied  a 
band  of  Pottawattomies  who  had  brought  their  furs  to 
Quebec  and  took  me  in  one  of  their  canoes  on  their  return 
trip." 

"Ah,  you  are  from  Quebec,  monsieur?"  said  de  Moyne, 
who  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  the  young  soldier's 
mission  might  be. 

"From  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Frontenac,"  the  mus- 
quetaire replied.  "I  have  orders  from  Monsieur  le  Gouv- 
erneur  to  succeed  you  as  Commandant,  and  you  are  to 
report  to  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  at  Quebec." 

"You  —  you  —  have  orders,"  de  Moyne  stammered. 
The  unexpected  news  fairly  took  his  breath  and  left  him 
with  a  gone  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

"I  have  the  papers  here,"  said  Le  Jeune,  tapping  his 
breast.  "My  orders  are  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort.  I  shall  do  so  today." 

"To  —  today!"  de  Moyne  blurted  out  his  surprise.  In- 
stantly he  caught  himself  and  simulated  an  air  of  breezy 
optimism.  "Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  added.  "You  know  I 
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have  been  expecting  a  promotion,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  come  so  soon.  I  wonder  what  post  I  am  to  fill." 

"Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  told  me  nothing  about  that," 
said  Le  Jeune.  "He  said  merely  that  you  are  to  report  to 
him." 

"Bien,"  muttered  de  Moyne.  And  he  lapsed  into  a 
brown  study. 

"Well,"  said  the  musquetaire  as  he  rose  to  depart,  "I 
shall  deliver  the  papers  to  Monsieur  le  Compte  im- 
mediately." 

De  Moyne  sprang  to  his  feet  and  nervously  caught  Le 
Jeune  by  the  arm. 

"By  the  way,  monsieur,"  he  began,  sparring  for  time, 
"where  are  you  staying?" 

"I  have  taken  temporary  quarters  at  the  trading  post, 
but  —  " 

"Now,  monsieur,"  de  Moyne  interrupted,  not  sure  how 
he  should  lead  up  to  his  subject,  "I  have  some  things  to 
tell  you.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  position  you  are 
stepping  into  here  at  De  Pere?" 

"Well  —  "  drawled  the  musquetaire. 

"No,  monsieur,  you  do  not.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you, 
monsieur,  that  I  have  taken  a  particular  liking  to  you.  If 
you  were  someone  I  did  not  care  about,  I  would  just  step 
aside  and  let  you  paddle  your  own  canoe  and  — and  take 
the  consequences.  Monsieur,  there  are  difficulties.  The 
situation  here  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  now 
has  reached  a  —  a  crisis.  The  savages  are  discontented, 
nervous  —  excited.  They  are,  I  may  say,  on  the  verge  of 
war.  They  have  been  annoyed,  exasperated,  by  —  by 
some  of  the  French.  I  could  point  out  the  culprits,  mon- 
sieur. I  know  who  they  are,  but  I  will  not  incriminate  any- 
one. I  only  tell  you  this  —  I  tell  you  because  I  am  in- 
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terested  in  you,  monsieur.  There  is  going  to  be  trouble  — 
trouble,  I  tell  you,  unless  the  situation  is  handled  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  by  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  Monsieur,  the  savages  trust  me.  They  know  — 
they  know,  monsieur,  that  I  am  their  friend,  though  some 
persons  —  I  shall  not  mention  their  names  —  who  are  en- 
vious of  me  and  hostile  to  the  savages  —  will  lie  to  you 
—  they  will  lie  to  you  —  " 

De  Moyne  paused  to  get  his  breath.  His  barrage  of 
rapid  chatter,  while  it  continued,  brooked  no  interruption 
and  gave  little  promise,  until  he  stopped  for  breath,  of 
ever  coming  to  an  end. 

"Bien,"  interjected  Le  Jeune,  seizing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, "I  shall  talk  this  over  with  you  later.  But  now, 
monsieur,  I  must  report  to  Monsieur  le  Compte." 

"But,  monsieur,"  said  de  Moyne,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  "you  do  not  understand.  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
hurl  yourself  into  this  suicidal  danger.  You  must  listen  to 
me,  monsieur." 

"I  am  listening,  monsieur,"  the  musquetaire  smiled. 
"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Ah,  now  monsieur  is  sensible.  I  knew  monsieur  would 
listen  to  reason.  What  would  I  have  you  do?  Monsieur, 
for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  allow  me  to  face  the  danger 
that  confronts  us  at  the  present  time.  Let  me  clear  up  this 
distressing  situation  —  I  alone  can  do  it.  Then,  in  a  few 
days,  after  I  have  restored  the  confidence  of  the  savages, 
I  will  hand  over  the  post  to  you." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Le  Jeune,  "this  is  indeed  very  kind 
of  you.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  interest  in 
me  and  in  my  success." 

"You  will  be  even  more  grateful,  monsieur,"  said  de 
Moyne  feelingly,  "when  you  see  what  a  predicament  I 
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shall  rescue  you  from.  Meanwhile,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  success,  that  you  keep  your  appointment  a 
complete  secret.  You  will  not  so  much  as  hint  to  anyone 
that  you  are  to  be  the  new  Commandant." 

"I  will  tell  no  one,"  the  musquetaire  agreed.  And  the 
two  men  shook  hands. 

That  afternoon,  de  Moyne  thoughtfully  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  Le  Jeune  was  moved  to  more  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  cabin  of  a  coureur  de  bois  where  he  would 
not  be  too  accessible  to  de  Moyne's  musquetaires,  who 
might  conceivably  fill  the  newcomer's  ears  with  disquiet- 
ing reports  about  their  Commandant. 

Having  disposed  of  Le  Jeune  for  the  time  being,  de 
Moyne  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters  no  less 
urgent.  Shortly  after  nightfall  he  carefully  wrapped  a  jug 
of  whiskey  in  a  beaver  skin  and  set  out  for  the  wigwam  of 
Lies-in-Ambush.  The  chieftain  was  expecting  him,  and  at 
the  first  call  of  the  whippoorwill  he  darted  out  of  his 
cabin  and  gleefully  accepted  both  the  beaver  skin  and  the 
firewater. 

The  Commandant,  whistling  an  old  French  love  song 
as  he  pursued  his  way  through  the  darkness,  returned  to 
his  cabin.  He  lit  his  pipe,  extinguished  his  candle  and  sat 
down  to  think.  He  had  much  to  think  about  and  much  to 
do  and  no  time  to  lose. 

He  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  what  had  happened. 
The  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  service  and  the 
whisperings  of  his  guilty  conscience  were  continually  re- 
minding him,  warning  him,  that  sooner  or  later  the  Gov- 
ernor would  remove  him  from  his  post.  He  had  even 
thought  at  times  of  resigning,  to  head  off  almost  certain 
dismissal  and  perhaps  even  more  serious  complications.  In 
spite  of  his  blustering  braggadocio,  he  realized  his  peculiar 
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unfitness  for  a  position  which  demanded  courage,  even  su- 
perior courage.  He,  the  Commandant,  the  leader  of 
soldiers!  Why,  he  had  never  faced  an  enemy  in  his  life, 
and  he  never  would.  Indeed  he  had  never  even  faced  an 
unpleasant  situation  without  resorting  to  dishonesty  or 
some  other  crime  as  a  means  of  extricating  himself.  His 
musquetaires  had  long  since  lost  every  vestige  of  respect 
for  him  because  of  his  cowardice.  And  now  even  the  sav- 
ages had  dubbed  him  "Slinking  Weasel."  The  Governor's 
action,  therefore,  did  not  take  him  altogether  by  surprise. 
But  the  suddenness  with  which  the  crisis  burst  upon  him 
whirled  him  into  a  mental  storm  that  made  him  desperate. 

His  checkered  interlude  at  De  Pere  was  over.  That 
much  was  settled  by  the  order  of  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur. 
And  gladly  would  the  selfish,  cowardly  pretender  have  un- 
loaded upon  Le  Jeune  or  upon  anyone  else  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  troubles  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self. Gladly  would  he  have  quitted  a  scene  whose  very 
atmosphere  tingled  with  danger  for  him.  Gladly  .  .  .  but 
for  one  consideration. 

He  had  sworn  an  unholy  oath  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
powers  arrayed  against  him,  even  in  spite  of  her  who  was 
most  concerned,  he  would  never  leave  De  Pere  until  Marie 
de  Montfort  had  given  her  consent,  willing  or  unwilling, 
to  be  his  wife. 

For  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  he  must  remain  a  while 
longer  at  De  Pere.  For  that  reason,  and  only  that,  he  must 
retain  his  position  as  Commandant  for  at  least  a  day  or 
two  more,  and  prevent  the  Count  from  learning  of  his 
dismissal.  For  he  knew  only  too  well  that  the  news  of  his 
discharge  from  the  service,  once  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Count,  would  toll  the  death  knell  of  his  romance  with 
Marie. 
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Till  after  midnight,  he  sat  and  smoked  and  schemed. 
He  went  to  bed  with  a  headache  but  also  with  a  plan  of 
campaign  which  he  would  carry  out  on  the  morrow.  First, 
he  would  send  word  to  Black  Tomahawk,  who  resided 
with  his  Fox  braves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  that  he 
had  discovered  the  thief  for  whom  Black  Tomahawk  was 
looking  and  that  he  would  have  the  guilty  man  himself 
bring  back  the  pelts.  The  victim,  still  to  be  selected  by 
de  Moyne,  would  be  told  simply  to  deliver  the  beaver 
skins  to  Black  Tomahawk  and  then  to  return  to  De  Pere. 
But  Black  Tomahawk,  with  the  unsuspecting  offender  in 
his  hands,  would  know  how  to  proceed. 

That  was  de  Moyne's  plan.  To  hold  off  the  enraged 
Foxes,  the  Commandant  would  send  an  entirely  innocent 
man  into  their  camp  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  a  crime 
which  the  Commandant  himself  had  committed. 

Just  who  the  unfortunate  victim  would  be,  de  Moyne 
did  not  decide  that  night.  He  had  more  than  one  enemy 
among  the  Frenchmen  at  De  Pere,  and  he  would  have  to 
give  more  thought  as  to  which  one  of  them  he  hated  and 
feared  the  most. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  while  he  was  look- 
ing over  his  stolen  pelts  at  the  trading  post,  he  overheard 
a  conversation  which  left  him  in  no  doubt  whatever  con- 
cerning his  choice  of  a  victim  and  which  induced  him  to 
alter  his  program  somewhat  to  fit  the  circumstances. 

His  first  step  was  to  call  Le  Jeune  to  his  cabin  for  a 
private  conference. 

"I  overheard  one  of  the  boys  mention  this  morning  at 
the  trading  post,"  he  said  to  Le  Jeune,  when  they  were 
seated,  "that  you  had  met  Pierre  Porteret  at  Quebec  and 
that  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  De  Pere." 
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"Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  Le  Jeune.  "In  fact,  he  came 
with  us  as  far  as  St.  Ignace  where  he  stopped  off  to  see 
Father  Pierson.  But  he  expected  to  get  a  canoe  there  and 
paddle  the  rest  of  the  way  down  by  himself." 

"And  how  soon,  may  I  ask,  monsieur,  does  he  intend 
to  arrive?" 

"You  are  evidently  very  eager  to  see  him,  monsieur," 
smiled  Le  Jeune.  "I  recall  now  that  he  spoke  of  you  on 
our  voyage  from  Quebec." 

"He  spoke  of  me?  What  did  he  say?" 

"Oh,  he  mentioned  that  he  knew  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished family  in  Langres.  I  gathered  from  his  remark 
that  he  was  proud  to  enjoy  your  friendship.  He  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  isn't  he?" 

"It  is  evident,  monsieur,"  said  de  Moyne  with  a  wry 
twist  of  his  lips,  "that  you  do  not  know  him  very  well.  Did 
he  say  anything  else  about  me?" 

"No-o-o —  "  drawled  Le  Jeune,  "I  only  remember  that 
he  said  you  were  tall  and  handsome." 

"He  said  that?"  asked  de  Moyne,  surprised. 

"Yes,  monsieur.  And  if  I  remember  correctly,"  said  Le 
Jeune,  smiling,  "I  think  he  said  you  were  very  good  at 
checkers." 

De  Moyne  smirked  and  then  suddenly  became  very 
serious. 

"You  say  he  will  soon  be  here?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  Le  Jeune  replied.  "He  was  to  be  at 
St.  Ignace  only  for  a  day  or  two.  I  suppose  you  have  ob- 
served that  he  gets  along  well  with  the  Indians.  I  should 
think  he  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  you,  monsieur,  in 
settling  matters  with  the  savages  here." 

A  strange  look  came  over  the  Commandant's  face.  "Yes 
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—  yes,  monsieur,"  he  said  grimly,  "he  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  me.  But  excuse  —  but  thank  you,  monsieur," 
said  de  Moyne,  nervously  rising  from  his  chair. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  monsieur,"  said  Le  Jeune,  as 
he  got  up  and  turned  to  go. 

"By  the  way,  monsieur,"  de  Moyne  called,  "was  Por- 
teret  wearing  a  blue  sash  when  you  saw  him  last?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  Le  Jeune  replied. 

"Well,  au  revoir,  monsieur,"  said  the  Commandant. 

"Au  revoir,  monsieur."  And  Le  Jeune  went  away 
wondering. 
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'BOUT  an  hour  before 
sundown  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  day  following 
the  events  just  related,  Pierre  Porteret  joyfully  swung  his 
canoe  into  the  marshy  current  of  the  Fox  River  and 
hummed  a  voyageur's  happy  song  as  he  began  to  paddle 
more  energetically  upstream.  Keeping  close  to  the  marshy 
shore  at  his  left,  he  had  taken  only  half  a  dozen  strokes 
when  all  at  once  a  band  of  shrieking,  painted  Indians 
burst  from  the  tall  grass  and  with  raised  tomahawks 
waded  into  the  water  to  head  off  his  canoe.  After  the  first 
shock  of  surprise,  Pierre  smilingly  sunk  his  paddle  into 
the  stream  and  quickly  swerved  to  the  right.  He  thought 
that  the  Foxes  were  playing  a  joke  on  him  just  to  give  him 
a  thrill.  Within  but  a  few  miles  of  De  Pere,  he  did  not 
dream  that  the  intentions  of  these  Indians  could  be  mur- 
derously hostile.  But  the  ugly  truth  was  soon  to  dawn  upon 
his  mystified  understanding.  Rough,  strong  hands  caught 
hold  of  the  prow  of  his  canoe.  Two  Indian  birch-bark 
crafts  splashed  into  the  water  ahead  of  him  to  cut  off  any 
possibility  of  escape.  Before  him  and  around  him,  screech- 
ing Foxes  threatened  him  with  angry  looks  and  flashing, 
upraised  tomahawks. 

Before  Pierre  had  fully  realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  his  canoe  was  violently  upset,  and  he  was 
roughly,  hurriedly  carried  to  shore,  while  a  deafening 
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confusion  of  gleeful,  mocking  shrieks  assailed  his  ears.  On 
the  riverbank  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  where  three 
savages  held  him  in  their  frenzied  grasp  while  others 
bound  him  so  tightly  that  the  buckskin  thongs  cut  into  his 
wrists  and  legs.  Four  Fox  braves  then  lifted  him  to  their 
shoulders  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  a  little  clearing 
in  the  forest  —  the  place  of  torture. 

There,  while  Pierre  helplessly  looked  on  and  listened  to 
the  maddening  cacaphony  of  jeers  and  taunts,  a  great  fire 
was  set  blazing  in  which  axheads  and  iron  bars  were 
heated  to  a  red-hot  glow.  Pierre  was  then  stripped  of  his 
blanket  coat  and  woolen  blouse  and  lashed  to  an  oak  tree. 
He  involuntarily  shivered.  And  a  painted,  grinning  chief- 
tain pressed  a  blazing  torch  against  his  side. 

"You  are  cold,  nephew.  We  must  not  let  you  freeze  to 
death,"  said  the  scoffing  savage. 

Pierre  winced,  and  a  slight  groan  escaped  him  as  the 
fire  bit  into  his  flesh.  An  outburst  of  hideous  laughter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  of  mocking  yells,  rose  from  the  dancing 
savages,  and  half  a  dozen  braves  sprang  up  from  their 
positions  about  the  fire  and  bounded  toward  the  doomed 
man  with  blazing  torches  and  red-hot,  glowing  irons.  The 
torture  was  about  to  begin. 

But  before  the  tormentors  reached  their  victim,  an  In- 
dian, carrying  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  quiver  in  the 
other,  darted  across  the  clearing  and  raising  his  hands 
high  above  his  head  took  up  his  position  directly  in  front 
of  Pierre. 

"Stop!"  he  shouted,  facing  the  onrushing  warriors. 

The  Fox  braves,  stunned  by  this  sudden  intervention, 
abruptly  halted.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  sudden 
silence  was  broken  by  the  angry  shout  of  a  chieftain  order- 
ing the  braves  to  proceed  with  the  torture. 
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"Stop!"  Again  the  voice  of  the  interloper  resounded, 
and  this  time  it  rang  with  an  imperiousness  that  none 
could  fail  to  heed.  In  the  silence  that  ensued,  a  feeling  of 
tense  expectancy  gripped  the  crowd. 

"It  is  Flaming  Feather,"  said  one  of  the  braves  in  an 
audible  whisper. 

The  word  passed  among  the  startled,  waiting  Foxes, 
"It  is  Flaming  Feather." 

The  old  Chief  of  the  Foxes,  Spotted  Deer,  rose  from 
the  ground  and  made  his  way  toward  the  place  of  torture. 

"Flaming  Feather,"  he  yelled,  as  he  approached,  "why 
do  you  interrupt  our  sacred  ceremony?" 

"Chief  Spotted  Deer,"  said  Flaming  Feather,  speaking 
the  Fox  tongue,  "I  stand  here  to  defend  with  my  life  the 
life  of  a  man  who  has  done  no  evil." 

"Done  no  evil?"  said  the  Chief  scornfully.  "He  has 
stolen  our  pelts." 

Pierre  gasped.  This  was  the  first  inkling  he  had  gotten 
of  the  reason  for  this  bitter  feeling  against  him.  But  he 
was  still  sorely  puzzled. 

"Chief  Spotted  Deer,"  the  Illinois  replied,  "this  man 
has  not  stolen  your  pelts.  He  was  many,  many  suns  away 
when  they  were  stolen." 

"But  the  Paleface  War  Chief  at  De  Pere  gave  us  his 
word  —  he  told  Black  Tomahawk  —  that  this  man  with 
the  blue  sash  is  guilty." 

"The  Paleface  War  Chief,"  said  Flaming  Feather  with 
measured  emphasis,  every  word  freighted  with  scorn,  "the 
Paleface  War  Chief  speaks  with  a  split  tongue.  You  call 
him  Slinking  Weasel.  Why?  Because  he  is  a  thief  and  a 
coward.  Slinking  Weasel  stole  your  pelts  and  he  put  the 
blame  on  this  man  who  has  done  no  evil." 

Chief   Spotted   Deer  was   inclined   to   trust  Flaming 
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Feather.  Nor  was  he  reluctant  to  believe  this  report  con- 
cerning the  despicable  Commandant.  He  gave  orders  to 
discontinue  the  torture.  But  whether  Pierre  was  guilty 
or  not,  the  Chief  would  hold  him  as  a  prisoner.  A  paleface 
had  stolen  his  furs,  and  until  the  furs  were  returned  to 
him,  he  would  retain  this  captured  paleface  as  a  hostage. 

As  the  disappointed  party  broke  up,  Flaming  Feather 
walked  beside  the  Chief,  bootlessly  pleading  for  the  re- 
lease of  Pierre.  But,  like  all  the  Foxes,  Spotted  Deer  hated 
palefaces  in  general  with  an  implacable  hatred.  Only  to 
please  Flaming  Feather,  whom  all  the  tribes  respected, 
had  he  reluctantly  ordered  his  braves  to  desist  from  tor- 
turing the  innocent  man,  and  if  Slinking  Weasel  should 
fail  to  send  back  the  stolen  pelts,  the  incensed  Chief 
would  still  derive  no  little  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  Pierre 
writhing  in  fiery  torment. 

Chagrined  by  his  lack  of  success,  Flaming  Feather  took 
his  departure.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  hope. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  when  the  Fox  village  was  sub- 
merged in  silence,  he  came  out  of  the  forest,  where  he  had 
been  hiding,  and  treaded  his  way  to  the  wigwam  in  which 
Pierre  lay  bound  and  guarded.  At  the  door  of  the  birch- 
bark  cabin  he  stopped  and  listened  intently.  He  knew  that 
Pierre,  excited  by  his  recent  experience  and  suffering  from 
the  burns  he  had  sustained,  would  not  sleep  soundly.  After 
a  while  he  heard  someone  within  toss  on  his  mat,  and  he 
knew  it  was  Pierre. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  dark  night  that  seemed  excellently 
suited  to  Flaming  Feather's  purpose.  With  slow,  stealthy 
steps  the  Illinois  entered  the  wigwam  and  approached 
Pierre's  mat.  He  knelt  on  the  earth  floor  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  voyageur's  mouth  to  prevent  him  from  crying 
out. 
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Pierre  instantly  awoke  from  his  light  sleep  and  before 
the  Indian  could  give  him  a  whispered  warning,  he  quickly 
raised  his  head  and  let  out  a  muffled  "Oh!" 

One  of  the  guards  awoke.  Flaming  Feather  heard  him 
move.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door. 

Just  outside  he  crouched  in  the  dark,  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  cabin,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  guard  passing 
through  the  door,  he  noiselessly  pulled  his  bow  and  sent 
an  arrow  crashing  into  the  bushes  some  feet  ahead  of  him. 
As  Flaming  Feather  intended,  the  guard,  on  hearing  the 
noise,  thought  he  heard  the  fugitive  himself.  He  called  to 
the  other  guard,  who  had  hurriedly  risen  and  was 
stumbling  half  asleep  out  through  the  doorway. 

"Come!  My  ears  told  me  just  now  the  way  he  went." 

"How  did  he  get  loose?"  the  other  asked  as  he  bounded 
into  the  brushwood  after  his  companion. 

Flaming  Feather  hopped  up  and  darted  into  the  cabin. 
With  his  battle  knife  he  quickly  cut  the  buckskin  thongs 
that  bound  Pierre's  wrists  and  ankles,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds he  and  the  white  man  were  out  of  the  wigwam.  At  a 
safe  distance  they  waited  long  and  impatiently  in  the  dark 
village  until  they  heard  the  two  guards  trudging  back 
after  their  fruitless  pursuit.  Then  they  quietly  slipped  into 
the  forest  and  made  their  way  to  the  river. 

In  the  tall  marsh  grass  on  the  riverbank  they  dis- 
covered a  canoe,  but  no  paddle.  The  two  fugitives  tramped 
back  and  forth  along  the  river  shore  in  a  quest  that  only 
consumed  time  and  brought  no  reward.  At  last,  when 
nothing  better  presented  itself,  Flaming  Feather  broke 
off  two  branches  from  a  tree  and  told  Pierre  to  carry  the 
canoe  to  the  river. 

As  the  voyageur  bent  over  to  lift  the  canoe,  a  dozen 
dark  figures  sprang  up  before  him  out  of  the  marsh  grass. 
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Strong,  clawlike  hands  encircled  his  wrists,  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  discordant  chorus  of  triumphant  war 
whoops,  he  and  Flaming  Feather  were  securely  bound  and 
led  back  to  captivity  in  the  Fox  village. 

Pierre,  as  he  lay  rigidly  staked  to  the  earth,  surrounded 
by  cruel-visaged  guards,  each  bearing  a  flaming  pine  torch, 
tried  to  beguile  the  long  hours  by  thinking  and  praying. 
But  his  prayers  were  without  consolation  and  his  thoughts 
were  anything  but  pleasant. 

He  thought  of  Marie  —  long,  loving,  hopeless  thoughts. 
But  had  he  known  what  Marie  at  that  very  moment  of  her 
sleepless  night  was  thinking  of  him,  his  sorrow  would  have 
curdled  into  nauseating  bitterness.  While  he  —  unselfish, 
devoted  lover  of  Marie  —  was  suffering  the  utmost  pangs 
of  separation,  a  report,  regretted  (it  was  said)  but  un- 
deniable, was  spread  throughout  De  Pere  that  Pierre  Por- 
teret  had  been  married  to  some  girl  in  Quebec  and  that  he 
and  his  bride  had  sailed  for  France. 
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|ARIE,  ma  chere,  you 
must  not  argue  with  your  father." 

Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort,  sitting  in  state  in  his 
living  room,  spoke  in  his  softest,  most  fatherly  tone.  But 
there  was  just  a  tinge  of  irritation  in  his  voice,  and  Marie 
perceived  that  the  prolonged  discussion  was  not  advancing 
her  cause. 

"I  am  only  asking  you,  my  father,"  said  the  girl  des- 
pairingly, "to  give  me  a  little  more  time." 

"A  little  more  time!  Always  a  little  more  time!  But  for 
what?  For  what?" 

Marie,  with  a  thousand  reasons  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
realized  only  too  poignantly  that  none  of  them  would 
appeal  to  her  father. 

"Why,  to  —  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  more." 

"But  my  child,  I  have  considered  —  I  have  considered 
everything." 

"Everything  but  me,"  the  girl  murmured. 

"Everything  but  you ! "  The  Count's  red  face  suddenly 
flamed,  and  his  voice  rose  to  an  angry  pitch.  "Bon  Dieu, 
what  gratitude  —  what  gratitude  is  this !  Why,  I  have 
considered  only  you.  Not  for  a  moment  have  I  thought 
of  myself  in  all  this.  And  this  is  your  gratitude!" 

De  Montfort  bowed  his  head  and  let  his  hands  fall  to 
his  sides  in  a  gesture  of  hopelessness. 
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"My  good  father,  forgive  me,"  pleaded  Marie.  "I  know 
you  have  not  been  thinking  of  yourself.  I  know  you  love 
me  and  wish  the  best  for  me,  and  —  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you." 

The  Count  raised  his  head.  "Ah,  ma  chere,"  he  said 
with  emotion,  "you  are  a  devoted,  obedient  daughter." 

Marie  stepped  to  her  father's  side,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  Tears  started  from  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man.  He  was  so  choked  with  emotion  that 
he  could  not  speak. 

"Now,  my  father,"  said  Marie  caressingly,  "we  shall 
forget  all  about  it  for  a  while." 

The  Count  looked  up,  surprised.  "But  it  is  to  take  place 
tonight,  Marie,"  he  announced. 

"What  —  what  is  to  take  place  tonight?" 

"Why,  the  betrothal." 

"The  betrothal!"  Marie  gasped.  "Not  my  betrothal!" 

Half  closing  his  eyes  and  rubbing  his  hands,  the  Count 
nodded  complacently.  "Yes,  my  daughter,  your  betrothal." 

"But,  my  father  —  " 

The  old  man  smilingly  nodded.  "Yes,  my  Marie,  your 
betrothal.  It  is  all  settled.  O  ma  chere,"  he  added  in  a  more 
lively  voice,  "it  will  be  grand.  The  palais  de  danse  is 
being  decorated  as  it  has  never  been  decorated  before. 
Bon  Dieu,  it  will  shine  tonight!" 

"But—" 

"Yes,"  the  Count  went  on,  unheedful  of  his  daughter's 
distress,  "it  is  all  arranged.  Monsieur  Jules  has  already 
spoken  to  mon  pere  Andre.  Mon  pere  will  be  there,  of 
course,  to  witness  the  signatures.  The  new  orchestra  is 
ready.  Your  trousseau  is  complete.  The  hall  needs  only  a 
few  finishing  touches.  O  Marie,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
happiest  nights  of  my  life." 
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Marie  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  She  flung  her- 
self into  a  chair  and  heaved  a  sigh. 

"Ah,  my  child,"  said  the  Count,  "you  are  excited.  That 
is  only  natural.  But  the  suspense  will  soon  be  over.  And 
then  —  then  we  shall  all  be  happy." 

De  Montfort  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  face  glowed  as  if 
he  were  enjoying  a  most  pleasant  dream. 

"My  father,  this  must  not  be." 

"It  must  be,"  said  the  Count  with  gentle  firmness. 

"But  why  tonight?  Why  all  the  hurry?" 

"Why  not  tonight?  Why  not?  Tell  me  that,"  he 
shrieked.  "After  all  these  years  —  why  not?  But  my  daugh- 
ter," he  said,  suddenly  lowering  his  voice,  "I  must  tell 
you.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  all  this  hurry.  Your  father 
never  acts  without  a  reason.  Only  the  other  day  Baron  de 
Moyne  received  a  very  complimentary  message  from 
Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Frontenac.  Monsieur  le  Gouver- 
neur  is  about  to  promote  Monsieur  de  Moyne  to  a  post 
in  Quebec.  And  both  Monsieur  de  Moyne  and  I  wish  to 
have  the  betrothal  over  before  he  leaves.  Then  we  shall  all 
go  to  Quebec  where  life  is  more  comfortable  and  less  — 
less  dangerous." 

That  evening,  just  at  sundown,  when  the  trumpets 
blared  and  the  French  military  drums  began  to  throb, 
Monsieur  le  Compte,  arrayed  in  cream-colored  silk  and 
lace  ruffles,  waited  in  his  living  room  for  Marie.  When  he 
had  paced  back  and  forth  almost  to  exhaustion,  he  called 
out  to  his  daughter. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,  where  are  you?" 

"I  am  here,  my  father,  in  my  room." 

De  Montfort  stamped  out  of  the  living  room  to  the 
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girl's  chamber.  He  found  her  in  her  everyday  dress,  sitting 
on  a  stool,  knitting. 

"Morbleu,  you  are  not  ready?  Come,  come,  you  must 
hurry." 

The  excited  Count  dashed  from  room  to  room,  yelling 
impatiently  to  the  maids  to  come  directly,  directly,  and 
dress  Mademoiselle  in  her  new  finery. 

The  process  of  dressing  Mademoiselle  consumed  a  full 
hour  as  well  as  the  last  shred  of  her  father's  patience.  All 
things  considered,  he  really  displayed  marvelous  control 
of  himself  in  going  on  the  way  he  did  and  yet  stopping 
short  of  insanity. 

But  when  at  length  Marie  appeared,  in  her  creamy  silk 
gown,  her  hair  sparkling  with  jewels  and  a  pearl  necklace 
thrice  encircling  her  beautiful  throat,  the  Count  beamed 
with  unaffected  pleasure. 

"Ah,  Marie,  you  look  beautiful.  You  will  make  your 
father  very  happy  —  very  happy  tonight." 

Once  outside  it  was  only  a  few  steps  to  the  palais  de 
danse,  the  log-constructed  fortress,  which  had  been  de 
Montfort's  idea  and  in  which  he  took  justifiable  pride.  As 
the  Count  and  his  daughter  approached,  the  heavy  log 
door  swung  open  letting  out  a  burst  of  noisy,  youthful 
exuberance.  They  stepped  inside  to  behold  a  veritable 
garden  of  evergreens,  gay  with  colored  streamers  and 
lighted  candles.  As  the  Count  had  predicted,  it  was  indeed 
an  eye-filling  spectacle  —  a  lively  scene  of  old-world 
pageantry  enhanced  by  new-world  freedom  from  restraint. 
Voyageurs  in  buckskin  suits  with  gay,  colored  sashes,  mus- 
quetaires  in  flashing  uniforms,  coureurs  de  bois  and 
habitants  in  their  brightest  holiday  attire,  sat  on  benches 
that  flanked  the  walls  or  stood  in  little  groups  talking  and 
gesturing  and  laughing.  In  several  of  the  groups,  a  girl  or 
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two,  modestly  but  colorfully  garbed,  enjoyed  the  lion's 
share  of  attention,  but  most  of  the  girls,  who  were  by  far 
outnumbered  by  the  men,  stood  or  sat  in  groups  by  them- 
selves, exchanging  gossip  and  waiting  for  the  dance  to 
begin. 

The  entrance  of  Monsieur  le  Compte  was  the  signal  for 
the  orchestra  to  strike  up  a  lively  march,  at  the  first  note 
of  which  the  talking  ceased  and  all  eyes  turned  to  follow 
the  Count  as  he  strutted  alone  to  his  dais  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  Marie,  meanwhile,  mingled  with  her  friends, 
smiling  and  curtsying  and  successfully  concealing  the  ever- 
present  pain  that  gnawed  at  her  heart. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  was  seated,  the  music  abruptly 
stopped,  and  the  hall  again  vibrated  with  noisy,  light- 
hearted  chatter.  This  continued  for  some  minutes,  until, 
at  a  sign  from  Monseigneur,  the  orchestra,  opening  up 
with  a  trumpet  blast  and  the  boom  of  a  bass  drum,  swung 
into  a  lilting  waltz. 

Wholly  unconscious  of  the  sickening  tragedy  that  Marie 
de  Montfort  kept  hidden  beneath  a  show  of  gaiety  and  en- 
joyment, many  a  happy,  lighthearted  girl  at  the  dance 
that  night  secretly  envied  Marie  as  she  saw  her,  radiantly 
beautiful,  gliding  as  if  on  the  air,  in  the  arms  of  her  hand- 
some, noble  escort.  De  Moyne,  delirious  with  joy  and 
jealousy,  would  dance  with  no  other  girl.  Marie  was  his 
now  —  for  tonight,  and  soon,  very  soon,  to  be  his  forever. 

Tonight,  as  he  felt  Marie's  warm  hand  in  his  and  gazed 
into  her  lovely,  flushed  face,  he  felt  supremely  triumphant. 
Tonight,  if  other  men  envied  him,  he  keenly  enjoyed  their 
discomfiture.  If  others  hated  him,  he  defiantly  ignored 
their  very  existence.  Ghosts  of  his  misdeeds  might  rise  up 
—  as  they  did  —  to  haunt  him,  but  they  could  now  be 
speedily  put  to  flight  by  the  recollection  that  at  last  all  his 
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enemies  had  been  either  routed  or  won  over,  and  that  now 
he  had  but  to  put  out  his  hand  and  snatch  the  prize  of  all 
his  crooked  scheming  and  all  his  sinister  activities. 

On  and  on,  round  and  round,  whirled  the  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  sweet-toned  instruments.  It  was  a  medley 
of  flashing  colors  and  beaming,  rose-flushed  faces  and 
sparkling  eyes,  a  pageant  of  youthful  grace  and  beauty, 
a  carnival  of  openhearted  laughter  and  effervescent  joy. 

Even  the  grave  and  staid  chaperons,  who  occupied 
oaken  benches  at  the  ends  of  the  hall,  were  swept  into  the 
gaiety  of  the  occasion,  and  some  of  them  even  forgot  their 
age  and  their  stiff  joints  long  enough  to  trip  a  dance  or  two 
in  the  midst  of  their  noisy,  youthful  charges.  The  Count 
himself  did  not  dance,  but  enthroned  on  his  dais,  he  talked 
and  laughed  with  the  older  habitants  about  him  and  en- 
joyed the  music  and  movement  and  noisy  revelry  quite  as 
heartily  as  any  of  the  more  nimble  participants. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  event  for  Monsieur  le  Compte. 
For,  tonight,  he  was  not  merely  a  spectator,  not  merely  a 
patron  of  the  young  villagers.  Tonight  he  had  his  part  to 
play,  an  important  part,  too.  The  announcement  he  was 
to  make  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise,  or  a  surprise  at 
least,  to  all  but  a  very  few  of  those  present. 

On  and  on,  round  and  round,  whirled  the  dance  as  hour 
after  hour  slipped  joyfully  away.  At  the  stroke  of  ten,  the 
Count  rose  abruptly  from  his  chair.  The  music  suddenly 
stopped,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  surprised,  expectant 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  hall.  Then  a  trumpet 
blared,  and  two  boys  in  red  velvet  uniforms  stepped  from 
behind  a  screen  of  spruce  boughs,  carrying  an  oaken  table, 
which  they  placed  on  the  dais  in  front  of  the  Count.  A 
notary  came  forward  with  a  tray  of  papers  and  writing 
materials.  These   he   carefully   arranged   on   the   table. 
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Father  Andre,  who  had  just  arrived,  walked  calmly  past 
the  dancers  and  ascended  the  dais.  At  a  gesture  from  the 
Count,  the  priest  and  the  notary  pulled  up  chairs  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  The  Count  strode  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  looked  about  as  if  searching  for  someone. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  de  Moyne,  who  was  now  stand- 
ing beside  him.  De  Moyne  anxiously  swept  the  hall  with 
his  gaze,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  muttered  some 
brief  remark  to  the  Count. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie!"  The  Count's  shrill  voice 
cracked  the  silence.  "Mademoiselle  Marie!" 

The  silence  deepened  to  breathlessness.  Then  a  low 
murmur  arose,  while  startled  looks  darted  this  way  and 
that,  searching  for  the  missing  girl. 

"She  is  in  the  fern  room  —  there,"  came  the  high- 
pitched  voice  of  a  matron  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

"Where? — Tell  her  to  come  at  once  —  at  once.  We 
are  waiting,"  cried  the  Count. 

The  matron  disappeared  through  a  doorway.  Several 
minutes  passed  —  minutes  that  seemed  unreasonably  long 
to  the  waiting  crowd,  and  interminable  to  the  anxious 
Count.  At  last,  when  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer, 
the  red-faced  Monseigneur  stepped  down  from  the  dais 
and  strode  across  the  hall  in  the  direction  of  the  fern 
room. 

He  found  Marie  on  her  knees  praying,  with  the  matron 
beside  her. 

"Marie!  Mademoiselle!"  the  old  man  wheezed  breath- 
lessly. "Bon  Dieu  —  " 

"I  am  coming,  my  father,"  said  Marie  with  a  sigh,  and 
rising  quietly  she  calmly  approached  her  excited  parent 
and  caught  hold  of  his  hand. 

"Why,  Marie!"  the  Count  exclaimed,  his  face  express- 
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ing  unspeakable  perplexity.  "What  —  Bon  Dieu  —  what? 
But  come  —  come  quickly."  And  clutching  her  arm 
he  half  dragged  his  daughter  out  into  the  murmuring  hall. 

Together  they  made  their  way  through  the  scattered 
groups  of  young  people,  the  Count  nodding  and  smiling 
as  he  went  and  uttering  all  manner  of  endearing  terms  — 
"my  dear,"  "my  beloved  daughter,"  "my  darling"  —  all 
of  which  he  addressed  to  Marie  but  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
loud  to  impress  his  larger  audience. 

As  they  approached  the  dais,  Monsieur  le  Baron  Jules 
de  Moyne  came  forward  smilingly  to  meet  Marie  and 
escort  her  to  her  place  in  front  of  the  table. 

"My  friends,"  shouted  the  Count,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  his  breath,  "tonight  it  is  my  happiness  to  an- 
nounce to  you  at  this  joyful  soiree,  the  betrothal  of  my 
beloved  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Montfort  to 
Monsieur  le  Baron  Jules  de  Moyne." 

It  is  perhaps  apropos  to  explain  to  the  reader  at  this 
point  that  the  betrothal  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
much  more  formal  and  much  more  significant  ceremony 
than  is  the  announcement  of  an  engagement  in  our  time. 
In  those  days  the  betrothal  was  not  merely  an  oral  prom- 
ise. It  was  essentially  a  written  agreement,  signed  by  the 
fiance  and  fiancee  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and 
other  witnesses,  whereby  the  contracting  parties  promised 
to  marry  one  another  at  some  future  date.  Always  a  rather 
formal  proceeding,  it  was  sometimes,  particularly  among 
the  nobility,  a  solemn  function.  But,  whether  solemn  or 
simple,  the  betrothal  was  a  binding  contract  to  be  as  ser- 
iously entered  into  as  the  contract  of  marriage  itself. 

Marie,  as  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the  Church,  was  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  betrothal. 
De  Moyne,  though  scarcely  a  member  of  the  Church,  even 
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in  name,  was  equally  conversant  with  the  serious  nature 
of  the  document  he  was  about  to  sign  —  and  he  exulted. 

The  applause  that  greeted  the  Count's  announcement 
had  hardly  ended  when  the  blast  of  a  bugle  gave  notice 
to  the  assembled  guests  that  the  event  of  the  evening  was 
about  to  take  place.  The  priest  and  the  notary  had  arisen 
and  were  standing  behind  their  chairs.  The  Count  took  his 
place  in  front  of  the  table  between  Mademoiselle  Marie 
and  Baron  de  Moyne. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Montfort,"  the  Count  began. 

He  was  interrupted.  A  blood-chilling  shriek,  followed  by 
a  wild  confusion  of  war  whoops,  issued  through  the  open 
windows.  The  Count,  his  mouth  agape,  his  eyes  bulging, 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  The  startled  dancers  instinc- 
tively turned  their  gaze  to  the  windows.  And  the  sight  they 
beheld  only  increased  the  panic  inspired  by  the  terrifying 
shrieks. 

Outside,  the  whole  yard  on  both  sides  of  the  dance 
cabin  seemed  to  be  ablaze  with  reddish,  smoking  torch- 
lights that  kept  moving  back  and  forth,  lighting  up  with 
their  ghastly  glare  the  hideously  painted  faces  of  innumer- 
able yelling  savages.  One  look  at  those  fierce,  menacing 
faces  was  sufficient  to  banish  any  doubt  concerning  their 
dire  significance.  And  meanwhile,  the  horrifying  war 
whoops,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  piercing  scream,  aug- 
mented and  intensified  the  consternation  of  the  helpless 
palefaces. 

"What  —  what  does  it  all  mean?"  the  Count  inquired, 
turning  to  the  Commandant. 

"It  means  —  murder,"  de  Moyne  yelled  impatiently, 
"murder.  They  want  to  kill  us  —  to  scalp  us." 

Then  he  shouted  to  his  musquetaires,  "Barricade  the 
windows!  Can't  you  hear?  Barricade  the  windows!" 
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And  leaping  from  the  dais,  he  dashed  through  the  crowd 
to  assist  his  men  in  closing  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  and 
securing  them  with  log  beams.  With  the  bolting  of  the 
windows,  the  angry  voices  outside  subsided  to  a  confused 
murmur.  But  presently  the  noise  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  and 
there  came  a  loud  pounding  on  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

The  Count  ran  down  from  the  dais  and  rushed  to  the 
side  of  de  Moyne,  who  with  the  help  of  his  soldiers,  was 
reinforcing  the  door. 

"What  do  they  want?  Why  —  ?"  the  Count  demanded, 
catching  hold  of  de  Moyne's  arm. 

The  Commandant  flared  up  angrily.  "What  do  you 
suppose  they  want?  They  want  your  old  scalp." 

"No,  no,  monsieur,"  de  Montfort  returned,  "there  must 
be  something  —  there  must  be  a  reason." 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,  there  is  a  reason,"  de  Moyne 
snapped. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  the  Count  asked. 

The  Commandant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "They  are 
savages,  and  we  are  French.  Is  that  not  reason  enough?" 

"No!"  the  Count's  answer  rang  out  like  a  shot.  "Come 
open  the  door.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  them." 

No  one  made  a  move  to  comply  with  the  Count's 
command. 

"Open  the  door,  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  do  so  myself."  And 
without  waiting  for  anyone,  the  old  Count  savagely  hurled 
down  the  timbers  that  braced  the  door,  pulled  the  bolt 
and  swung  the  door  open. 

"My  brothers!"  he  shouted  to  the  Indians  at  the  top 
of  his  shrill  voice.  "My  brothers!"  But  his  voice  was  lost 
in  the  deafening  uproar  of  the  frenzied  savages. 

Then,  above  the  strident  noise,  boomed  the  command 
of  one  of  the  chiefs.  The  tumult  subsided. 
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"My  brothers!"  the  Count  shouted.  "What  is  the 
trouble?  What  is  it  that  you  want?" 

"Slinking  Weasel!  Slinking  Weasel!"  came  a  chorus  of 
voices.  There  followed  a  series  of  murderous  shrieks  that 
continued  for  some  minutes. 

The  Count  turned  to  face  the  white  folks  inside  the 
dance  cabin.  "Monsieur  de  Moyne,"  he  called. 

But  the  knowing,  cowardly  Commandant  had  disap- 
peared. The  Count  himself  went  to  look  for  him.  After 
searching  every  other  place,  he  found  de  Moyne  hiding  in 
a  closet  in  back  of  the  dais. 

"Jules,"  said  the  Count,  "they  want  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  so  they  want  to  see  me?"  de  Moyne  sneered, 
showing  his  teeth.  "Thank  you,  Monseigneur,  for  the  in- 
formation, but  tell  them,  if  you  please,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  them." 

"But,  monsieur  —  " 

"But  monsieur,  bah,"  the  Commandant  shrieked.  "Do 
you  not  understand?  They  want  to  kill  me  —  to  kill  me." 

"You  will  not  see  them?" 

"No." 

Sorely  dejected  by  this  disappointing  behavior  of  his 
prospective  son-in-law,  the  Count  turned  away  and  with 
slow,  thoughtful  steps  returned  to  the  howling,  menacing 
savages  just  outside  the  door. 

Mingled  with  their  shouts  and  yells  were  insistent  de- 
mands for  Slinking  Weasel. 

At  the  reappearance  of  the  Count  in  the  doorway,  the 
Chief  again  called  for  silence. 

"Slinking  Weasel!  Where  is  he?"  the  Chief  asked. 

"Why  do  you  want  him?"  inquired  the  Count. 

"We  want  his  scalp,"  came  the  deliberate,  unhesitating 
answer.  "We  want  to  torture  him  with  fire." 
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An  outburst  of  ear-splitting,  murderous  yells  voiced  the 
approval  of  the  blood-thirsty  savages. 

"Why,  what  has  he  done?"  the  Count  asked,  when  quiet 
was  again  restored. 

"Old  Paleface  Chief,"  said  the  Indian  spokesman, 
"Slinking  Weasel  is  not  a  man  —  he  is  a  demon.  He  steals 
like  a  demon ;  he  lies  like  a  demon ;  he  makes  promises  like 
a  demon,  and  like  a  demon  he  does  not  keep  them.  He  is 
the  demon  who  brought  firewater  to  our  village.  Fire- 
water! Ugh!  When  the  smoke  of  the  firewater  rises  to  our 
brains,  it  makes  us  crazy.  Slinking  Weasel  has  done  more 
evil  deeds  than  we  can  count.  He  stole  beaver  skins  from 
the  Foxes.  He  stole  beaver  skins  from  the  Sauks  and  from 
us,  the  Pottawattomies.  Two  suns  ago  I  told  him  to  bring 
back  the  beaver  skins.  He  said  he  did  not  have  beaver 
skins  but  he  told  me  then  that  my  braves  could  have  the 
best  fishing  place  down  by  the  rapids.  Today  my  braves 
went  there  to  fish,  but  the  Fox  fishermen  were  there 
before  them.  The  Foxes  said  that  Slinking  Weasel  had 
given  them  that  place  two  suns  ago.  There  was  fighting, 
then,  and  my  son  was  killed.  My  son  is  lonesome  in  the 
Land  of  the  Hereafter.  Slinking  Weasel  must  go  to  keep 
him  company.  I  have  spoken." 

During  the  Chief's  speech,  Father  Andre  stood  listening 
just  inside  the  open  door  of  the  dance  cabin. 

"Mon  pere,"  said  the  Count,  when  the  Chief  had  fin- 
ished his  indictment  of  de  Moyne,  "mon  pere,  you  speak 
to  them.  You  —  " 

The  priest  stepped  outside  in  the  glare  of  the  torches. 

"Chief  Brown  Bear,"  he  said,  "I  promise  you  and  your 
braves  that  if  you  return  to  your  wigwams  now,  you  will 
not  be  harmed  again  by  Monsieur  de  Moyne." 

"Blackrobe,  you  speak  with  a  straight  tongue,"  came 
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the  booming  voice  of  Chief  Brown  Bear.  "We  believe  your 
words  when  you  speak  for  yourself,  but  you  told  us  before 
that  Slinking  Weasel  would  not  harm  us,  and  after  that  he 
did  harm  us  many  times." 

"Chief  Brown  Bear,"  Father  Andre  replied,  "I  promise 
you  now  that  what  I  say  is  true.  Monsieur  de  Moyne  will 
not  harm  you  again  because  he  is  to  leave  De  Pere  early 
tomorrow  morning  for  Quebec." 

"No,  Blackrobe,"  shouted  the  Chief,  "he  must  not 
leave.  That  is  why  we  are  here  tonight.  He  must  not  get 
away." 

And  the  great  crowd  of  Indians  —  Sauks,  Foxes,  and 
Pottawattomies  —  sent  up  a  volley  of  approving  shrieks 
and  grunts  that  continued  for  some  minutes. 

"Chief  Brown  Bear,"  shouted  Father  Andre,  as  soon  as 
he  could  be  heard,  "you  need  not  fear  the  Commandant 
any  longer.  He —  " 

"Blackrobe,"  the  Chief  interrupted,  "we  do  not  fear 
Slinking  Weasel.  But  our  scalp  knives  are  thirsty  for  his 
blood.  Until  they  have  drunk  his  blood,  they  will  not 
rest." 

"But  do  you  not  see,  my  brother,"  the  priest  pleaded, 
"that  you  are  turning  all  the  Frenchmen  against  you  by 
disturbing  our  Council  here  tonight." 

"We  do  not  fear  the  French,"  said  the  Chief,  his  eyes 
flashing.  "If  we  must  die,  we  will  die  like  warriors,  but  we 
will  not  be  tricked  and  mocked  by  a  cowardly  Slinking 
Weasel." 

"But,  Chief,  can  you  not  deal  with  monsieur  at  another 
time?  You  see  —  " 

"No,  Blackrobe,  my  braves  have  been  patient.  But 
their  patience  has  driven  them  to  madness.  We  will  not 
leave  this  place  tonight  without  Slinking  Weasel." 
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One  of  the  Pottawattomies  let  out  a  war  whoop.  Other 
braves  joined  him,  and  soon  the  air  was  filled  with  a  roar 
of  voices  punctuated  by  staccato  screams. 

When  the  priest  raised  his  hand  for  silence,  the  noise 
gradually  decreased  and  at  last  faded  to  complete  quiet. 

"I  will  speak  to  the  Commandant,"  shouted  Father 
Andre.  "Wait  a  little." 

The  missionary  turned  and  started  toward  the  door  of 
the  cabin.  Monsieur  le  Compte,  anxious  and  impatient, 
stepped  out  of  the  doorway  and  caught  the  priest  by  the 
arm  to  hurry  him  inside. 

"No,  we  will  not  wait,"  the  Chief  shouted  to  the  re- 
treating Blackrobe.  Then  he  boomed  out  a  brief  command 
to  his  warriors,  and  instantly  the  whole  frenzied  mass  of 
Indians,  screeching  and  howling  and  brandishing  weapons, 
made  a  charge  for  the  door. 

Alarmed  by  the  sudden  uproar  behind  them,  the  priest 
and  the  Count  quickly  stepped  inside  and  in  the  nick  of 
time  the  door  was  slammed  to  with  a  bang  and  securely 
barred. 

But  the  menacing  tone  of  those  frantic  voices  told  the 
imprisoned  white  folk  that  the  conflict  was  not  over  —  in- 
deed that  it  was  only  beginning.  What  would  the  savages 
do  now  was  the  question  that  everyone  felt  and  none 
needed  to  ask. 

There  was  no  music,  no  dancing  —  not  even  any 
thought  of  it.  To  go  on  with  the  ceremony  of  betrothal 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  palace  of  love  had  suddenly 
been  transformed  into  a  beleaguered  fortress  of  war. 

The  inmates  of  the  fortress  huddled  together,  waiting 
for  they  knew  not  what,  listening  to  the  shrill,  angry  cries 
outside  that  boded  only  evil.  They  talked  but  little,  and 
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that  in  hushed  tones.  But  their  startled  faces  betrayed  the 
sickening  dread  that  weighed  down  every  heart. 

For  the  time  being,  they  were  safe,  behind  those  log 
walls,  from  the  enemy's  arrows  and  knives.  But  they  were 
entirely  unarmed  —  not  even  the  musquetaires  had 
brought  their  weapons  —  and  they  feared,  silently,  help- 
lessly, that  greatest  of  threats,  in  their  present  situation 
—  fire. 

Meanwhile,  outside,  the  Chief  of  the  Pottawattomies 
had  given  his  orders,  and  hundreds  of  braves  went  scurry- 
ing off  in  every  direction.  One  by  one  or  in  bands  they  came 
running  back  laden  with  bundles  of  dry  leaves  and  kin- 
dling wood.  This  inflammable  material  they  piled  up  in 
great  heaps  all  around  the  building.  Then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  Chief,  they  took  up  their  torches  and 
danced  a  wild,  barbaric  dance  as  they  encircled  the  dance 
hall,  prancing  and  leaping  and  yelling,  and  drawing  nearer 
to  the  building  at  every  round. 

After  circling  the  cabin  seven  times,  they  raised  their 
torches  above  their  heads,  and  with  a  terrific  yell,  all  in 
unison,  they  thrust  their  flaming  brands  into  the  midst 
of  the  dry  leaves  surrounding  the  dance  cabin.  The  fire 
crackled  and  roared,  sending  up  a  great  flame  that  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  log  building. 

Soon  the  log  walls  caught  afire,  and  the  smoke  began 
to  seep  slowly,  steadily,  into  the  cabin  through  the  mud- 
packed  chinks.  The  suspense  was  over.  The  worst  had 
happened.  Someone  shrieked  out  the  dreaded  word, 
"Fire,"  and  the  whole  assembly  was  thrown  into  unreas- 
oning consternation.  Men  dashed  about  shouting  un- 
heeded orders  and  questions.  Matrons  and  girls  screamed. 
A  girl  fainted.  Little  by  little  the  smoke  was  filling  the 
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cabin.  Eyes  smarted.  First,  one  man,  then  several  began 
to  cough.  A  choking  voyageur  yanked  the  bar  of  a  window 
to  open  it,  but  a  musquetaire,  with  an  oath,  hurled  the 
half  demented  man  to  the  floor  and  replaced  the  log  bar. 

One  of  the  musquetaires  flung  a  window  open.  He 
leaped  to  the  log  sill  to  make  his  escape.  But  a  flying 
arrow  from  an  Indian  outside  struck  him  square  in  the 
mouth  and  he  fell  back  into  the  cabin,  writhing  in  mortal 
agony.  Another  musquetaire,  who  was  about  to  follow 
him  through  the  open  window,  on  seeing  his  companion 
fall,  quickly  slammed  the  shutter  and  replaced  the  bar. 

Meanwhile  the  mad  and  maddening  confusion  increased 
in  violence  and  hopelessness.  With  the  roar  of  the  flames 
in  their  ears  and  the  cries  and  sobs  of  human  beings  help- 
lessly trapped  in  a  burning,  beleaguered  prison,  some  had 
gone  almost  insane  while  others,  too  stupefied  with  fear 
to  realize  their  awful  plight,  sat  apart  from  the  crowd, 
awaiting  the  inevitable. 

There  came  then  a  violent  pounding  on  the  door  that 
startled  the  inmates  to  a  more  immediate  dread.  The  im- 
patient savages,  it  seemed,  had  decided  to  smash  their 
way  into  the  building  to  scalp  their  victims.  The  Indian 
yells  of  victory  had  ceased  for  the  moment,  but  someone 
outside  was  shouting  a  repeated,  insistent  command.  The 
prisoners  stared  at  one  another  in  speechless  wonderment. 
The  fire  had  burst  into  the  building  in  several  places. 
Death  by  fire,  they  knew,  was  horrible  beyond  expression, 
yet  to  admit  the  cruel,  lustful,  bloodthirsty  enemy  and  let 
him  wreak  his  heartless  vengeance  upon  them  was  un- 
thinkable. Unless  God  worked  a  miracle,  in  answer  to 
their  frantic  prayers,  they  would  perish  in  the  fire. 

After  a  while  the  pounding  ceased  and  except  for  the 
surging  roar  of  the  oncoming  fire,  there  was  silence.  A 
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piece  of  birch  bark  fluttered  over  the  heads  of  the  inmates 
and  drifted  to  the  floor.  It  had  been  pushed  through  one 
of  the  portholes  at  the  top  of  the  log  wall  by  someone 
outside. 

A  musquetaire,  at  whose  feet  the  birch  bark  fell,  picked 
it  up  and  examined  it.  It  was  a  message  inscribed  to 
Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  the  soldier,  handing  the  message 
to  the  Count,  "it  is  for  you." 

The  Count  took  the  little  sheet  of  bark  and  held  it  close 
to  his  eyes.  But  half-blinded  by  the  smoke,  he  could  not 
read  the  message. 

"Here,"  he  said,  thrusting  the  bark  into  the  musque- 
taire's  hands,  "read  it.  I  cannot  make  out  anything  in  this 
smoke." 

The  musquetaire  began  to  read,  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  Count,  who  succumbed  to  a  prolonged  spell  of 
coughing. 

"Read  it,  monsieur,  read  it.  What  does  it  say?"  de- 
manded de  Montfort  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak. 

The  young  man  read  the  brief  message. 

Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort  — 

Open  the  door  and  let  me  enter.  No  danger  from 
Indians. 

Pierre  Porteret 

De  Montfort  seized  the  birch  bark  from  the  hand  of  the 
musquetaire  and  waving  it  above  his  head  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  door. 

"Open  the  door!"  he  shouted.  "Open  the  door!" 
A  middle-aged  habitant  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
stopped  him. 
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"Wait,  Monsieur  le  Compte,"  the  man  pleaded,  "it  may 
be  a  trick." 

The  old  Count  hesitated.  "But  Pierre  would  not  —  " 
he  spoke  half  to  himself. 

"No,  Monseigneur,  but  perhaps  the  note  was  not 
written  by  Pierre.  Did  not  Pierre  sail  for  France  some 
days  ago?" 

"Vraiment!"  The  Count  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Yes, 
yes,  you  are  right." 

"My  father,"  came  the  voice  of  Marie,  "my  father, 
please  open  the  door.  Pierre  would  not  deceive  us." 

"But  did  Pierre  write  this?"  de  Montfort  asked,  hold- 
ing out  the  birch  bark  for  Marie  to  see  it. 

The  girl  took  one  hurried  look  at  the  missive. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  his  writing.  Oh  —  " 
And  feeling  faint  she  stepped  back  into  the  arms  of  a 
matron  who  caught  hold  of  her  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

A  moment  later  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  into  the 
hall  burst  Pierre  Porteret.  He  had  been  released  that  night 
by  the  Foxes.  Flaming  Feather  had  convinced  them  some 
time  before  that  Pierre  was  innocent,  that  like  themselves 
the  voyageur  was  but  a  victim  of  Slinking  Weasel's  knav- 
ery. Nevertheless  they  were  determined  to  hold  Pierre  as 
a  prisoner  until  the  stolen  pelts  had  been  returned.  But 
that  day  —  September  16,  the  day  set  for  the  betrothal  — 
de  Moyne,  in  his  anxiety  to  force  his  program  through  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  succeeded  only  in  bringing  down  upon 
himself  all  the  accumulated  wrath  of  the  three  tribes  he 
had  so  long  and  so  sorely  exasperated.  To  appease  the 
Foxes  and  the  Pottawattomies,  both  of  which  tribes  he  had 
repeatedly  robbed  of  their  furs,  de  Moyne  in  his  gen- 
erosity handed  over  exclusive  rights  to  the  best  fishing 
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place,  first  to  the  Foxes  and  then  shortly  after  to  the 
Pottawattomies  who  feared  and  hated  the  Foxes. 

The  fishermen  of  both  tribes  met  that  day  at  the  same 
fishing  place;  both  claimed  exclusive  privileges;  and  both 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Slinking  Weasel.  A  battle 
ensued  in  which  one  of  the  Pottawattomies,  a  son  of  the 
Chief,    was   killed   and   several    others   were   wounded. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  three 
tribes  met  at  the  Fox  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
for  a  powwow  to  settle  their  differences.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  little  way  in  their  deliberations,  when  the 
truth  dawned  blazingly  clear  upon  them  that  the  chief 
offender  —  the  instigator  of  all  their  strife,  the  arch- 
enemy of  all  the  tribes  —  was  Slinking  Weasel.  Chiefs  and 
chieftains,  one  after  another,  traced  the  origin  of  various 
troubles  to  the  paleface  Commandant.  The  Chief  of  the 
Foxes  reported  what  Flaming  Feather  had  told  him  of 
Slinking  Weasel's  plan  to  rob  and  deceive  the  Indians,  to 
play  one  tribe  against  the  other,  to  make  lavish  promises 
he  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling,  and  then  —  as  soon  as  he 
had  secured  the  hand  of  the  Count's  daughter — to 
disappear. 

Flaming  Feather  was  called  into  the  Council  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  pointed  out  the  systematized  treachery  of  Slink- 
ing Weasel  in  the  past  and  revealed  to  his  astounded 
hearers  that  Slinking  Weasel  was  to  be  betrothed  to  Marie 
that  night  and  to  leave  with  her  for  Quebec  early  the 
following  morning. 

The  Chief  of  the  Foxes  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Slinking 
Weasel  must  not  get  away  —  alive,"  he  shouted  with 
fierce  determination. 

A  prolonged  whoop  of  approval  rose  from  the  assembled 
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chiefs.  Then  and  there  they  decided  to  invade  the  paleface 
village  that  night  and  demand  the  surrender  of  Slinking 
Weasel. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Flaming  Feather  asked  for  the 
release  of  himself  and  Pierre,  and  his  request  was  granted. 


"My  friends,"  shouted  Pierre  to  the  attentive  crowd  in 
the  burning  dance  cabin,  "please  be  calm.  Take  your  time. 
You  may  leave  the  cabin  now.  But  slowly  and  orderly." 

He  turned  to  reopen  the  door,  which  had  been  slammed 
shut  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  but  before  he  could  lift  the 
bar,  Monsieur  le  Compte  had  caught  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  stopped  him. 

"But  will  they  not  —  shoot  us —  if  —  if  we  —  leave?" 
the  Count  asked. 

"No,  Monseigneur,"  said  Pierre  quietly.  "I  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  chiefs.  It  is  safe  for  you  to  leave 
now." 

"But  Monsieur  de  Moyne?"  the  Count  protested. 
"They  —  they  —  wanted  him." 

"He,  too,  may  leave  in  safety,"  said  Pierre. 

"But  —  but —  "  the  Count  was  still  incredulous. 

Pierre  warmly  grasped  the  old  man's  arm  and  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  friendly  sympathy. 

"Monsieur  le  Compte,  do  not  worry  about  Monsieur  de 
Moyne.  I  am  taking  his  place." 

"My  son  —  "  It  was  the  voice  of  Father  Andre.  "Pierre, 
they  will  kill  you." 

"Yes,  mon  pere,"  said  Pierre  calmly,  "tomorrow  morn- 
ing —  I  will  die  at  the  stake.  But  I  am  —  " 

A  cloth  streamer  at  the  edge  of  the  hall  caught  afire.  The 
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flames  spread  rapidly  among  the  flimsy  decorations.  In 
another  instant,  the  whole  roof  of  the  building  was  a 
blazing  inferno. 

As  the  voyageur  abruptly  stopped  talking  and  raised  his 
head,  he  saw  Marie  in  the  excited  crowd.  She  had  heard 
all  that  had  been  said,  and  at  those  last  words  of  Pierre 
she  had  turned  suddenly  pale. 

Pierre  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd.  He  took  Marie's 
hand  into  his  and  kissed  it  fervently.  Then,  abruptly,  he 
let  go  and  raising  his  head  he  looked  with  a  brave  smile 
into  the  girl's  face. 

"Marie,"  he  said,  controlling  his  voice  with  difficulty, 
"I  am  doing  it  for  you." 

In  another  second  he  was  gone.  Marie,  as  soon  as  she 
felt  the  power  to  move,  rushed  after  him.  But  now  the 
whole  crowd  was  streaming  out  of  the  burning  cabin,  and 
she  lost  sight  of  him. 

When  at  length  she  reached  the  door,  she  saw  Pierre, 
his  blue  sash  flashing,  as  he  darted  away  in  the  light  of 
the  flaming  dance  hall.  She  stood,  as  if  in  a  daze,  and  her 
eyes  seeing  nothing  else,  followed  him,  followed  him  until 
they  could  follow  him  no  longer.  Her  breast  throbbing, 
and  her  nerves  atingle,  she  saw  Pierre  take  his  place 
beside  the  Chief  of  the  Pottawattomies.  She  saw  the  Chief 
quickly  bind  the  prisoner's  wrists  with  buckskin  thongs  — 
and  then,  to  the  dismal  sound  of  beating  tom-toms,  lead 
him  off  into  the  darkness. 
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I T  WAS  nearly  midnight 
when  Marie  and  her  father  left  the  scene  of  flaming  excite- 
ment to  make  their  way,  silently,  arm  in  arm,  back  to  their 
cabin.  Exhausted  though  she  was  and  in  need  of  sleep, 
Marie,  after  retiring,  tossed  restlessly  on  her  bed,  too 
agitated  to  get  any  rest  for  her  tingling  nerves  and  her 
overactive  brain. 

Nevertheless  she  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and  off 
to  the  chapel  for  Mass  before  any  of  the  servants,  even, 
were  astir.  The  dark,  silent  chapel  provided  an  appropriate 
environment  for  her  gloomy  meditation.  She  knelt  down  in 
her  accustomed  place  and  tried  to  pray.  But  she  could  not 
pray.  She  could  not  think.  Her  confused  brain  would  not 
allow  her  to  concentrate  even  for  a  moment.  She  could 
only  struggle  unavailingly  against  the  steady,  restless 
whirl  of  phantasms  that  seemed  to  flash  and  reflash  un- 
bidden upon  her  consciousness.  Again  and  again  she  tried 
to  shake  off  the  wakeful  nightmare.  But  all  her  straining 
and  mental  conflict  only  served  to  agitate  her  the  more 
violently.  At  times  she  thought,  there  in  the  dark  chapel, 
that  she  heard  Pierre's  voice,  or  saw  his  brave,  smiling  face 
or  heard  his  footfall  behind  her.  Once  she  felt  his  warm  lips 
upon  her  hand  just  as  palpably  as  she  had  felt  them  last 
night  when  Pierre  actually  took  her  hand  into  his  to  kiss  it. 

She  heard  the  chapel  door  slam  —  a  dismal  far-away 
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sound  that  lingered  in  her  memory  like  the  startling  bang 
of  a  door  in  a  silent  house  of  death.  A  group  of  moccasined 
Indians  thumped  up  the  aisle  and  plopped  into  their  places 
in  the  benches.  More  worshipers  entered  —  white  folks 
and  Indians.  Up  in  the  sanctuary  a  Sauk  boy  in  a  black 
cassock  appeared.  The  tiny  flame  of  the  taper  he  held  in 
his  hand  lighted  up  his  bronze  face.  He  lit  the  candles  on 
the  altar  and  then  vanished. 

A  moment  later  the  same  acolyte  reappeared,  gliding 
from  behind  the  altar,  followed  by  Father  Andre  vested 
in  a  black  chasuble. 

Marie  wondered,  as  she  watched  the  priest  moving 
about  the  altar,  if  the  Mass  of  requiem  was  being  offered 
for  Pierre.  Would  Father  Andre  make  any  announcement 
before  beginning  his  Mass.  Would  he  ask  the  congregation 
to  join  him  in  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  —  ? 
No,  it  could  not  be.  Pierre  dead?  It  was  unthinkable. 
Pierre,  whose  voice  she  had  heard  last  night  —  whose 
dark,  lively  eyes  she  had  seen  sparkling  with  courageous 
love  —  whose  kiss  she  still  felt  on  her  hand. 

Father  Andre  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  and 
began  the  prayers. 

Introibo  ad  altare  Dei  —  ad  Deum  qui  laetificat  juven- 
tutem  meant.  (I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God  —  to  God 
who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth.) 

There  would  be  no  announcement.  Had  the  priest 
noticed  Marie  among  the  worshipers,  and  did  he.  out  of 
consideration  for  her,  refrain  from  mentioning  the  inten- 
tion for  which  the  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated? 

Marie,  in  any  case,  would  offer  her  share  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  for  Pierre.  But  not  for  Pierre  deceased.  She 
wondered.  She  feared.  But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
think  of  Pierre  —  lively,  loving  Pierre  —  as  a  corpse. 
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As  the  Mass  continued,  she  gradually  sloughed  off  her 
agitation  and  grew  calmer  as  she  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  significance  of  the  action  going  on  up 
there  at  the  altar.  The  priest  was  an  alter  Christus  — 
another  Christ  —  fulfilling  the  Blessed  Saviour's  farewell 
injunction,  "Do  this  in  commemoration  of  Me."  In  a  few 
moments  he  would  speak  words  of  almighty  power  that 
would  change  bread  and  wine  into  the  living  Christ.  They 
were  not  the  priest's  words.  They  were  the  words  of  Him 
who  by  His  fiat  had  called  a  universe  out  of  nothingness. 

"This  is  My  Body." 

The  little  bell  tinkled.  The  white  host  was  raised  above 
the  priest's  head.  Marie  looked  up  and  gazed  with  eager, 
straining  eyes. 

"My  God  —  "  she  murmured.  And  at  that  instant  a 
thrill  that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  her  very  soul  stirred 
within  her.  "It  is  God  —  God,  who  said,  'Let  there  be 
light'  —  and  light  sprang  from  darkness.  It  is  God  —  God 
omnipotent.  He  is  here  —  here  in  this  wretched  little  bark 
chapel  —  He  whom  the  universe  cannot  contain." 

Marie  bowed  her  head,  and  in  spirit  flung  herself  ador- 
ingly at  the  feet  of  her  God.  She  had  always  believed  — 
but  now  she  was  overwhelmed.  Mere  faith  had  never  been 
like  this.  This  was  like  the  lightning  that  struck  Saul  to 
the  ground  and  transformed  a  persecutor  into  an  apostle. 
It  was  like  the  vision  of  the  transfigured  Christ  on  Tabor 
that  brought  the  startled  cry  from  Peter's  lips,  "Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here." 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  wells  in  the  human  heart 
so  deep  that  they  never  rise  to  the  surface  until  they  are 
pierced  through  by  sorrow.  It  is  in  times  of  suffering  that 
the  Divine  Consoler  touches  us  soothingly  and  bids  us 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  sweet.  It  is  when  we  hang 
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in  agony  on  our  cross  beside  His  that  He  turns  to  us  merci- 
fully as  He  turned  to  the  dying  thief  to  promise  him, 
"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise." 

O  loving  and  lovable  God,  can  we  never  come  to  love 
Thee  until  suffering  turns  all  the  world's  sweets  to  ashes 
in  our  mouths? 

Without  the  strength  she  derived  from  the  daily  Mass, 
Marie  felt  that  she  would  have  gone  insane  under  her 
crushing  sorrow.  As  day  after  day  passed  and  no  word 
came  from  Pierre  or  about  him,  she  gradually  began  to 
think  of  him  as  one  whom  she  would  never  see  again  in 
this  world.  Would  no  one  ever  speak  to  her  of  Pierre?  She 
felt  that  now  she  could  bear  to  hear  the  truth  —  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  this  uncertainty,  this  studied,  perhaps 
considerate  reticence,  was  driving  her  to  distraction. 

However,  when  the  suspense  did  come  to  an  end  with 
the  news  that  Pierre  was  dead  —  that  he  had  been  tor- 
tured to  death  by  the  Pottawattomies,  the  wound  she  had 
nursed  almost  to  healing  broke  open  afresh  with  a  pain 
that  shocked  her  almost  to  insensibility.  The  full  force  of 
the  shock  did  not  strike  her  all  at  once.  If  it  had,  it  might 
have  proved  more  crushing  than  even  her  brave  spirit 
could  sustain.  But  it  came  gradually.  The  first  intima- 
tion she  received  was  from  the  wife  of  a  voyageur  she  met 
after  Mass  one  morning. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,"  the  woman  said  sympatheti- 
cally, as  they  stepped  out  of  the  chapel,  "I  prayed  for  him 
this  morning  at  Mass." 

"For  —  for — ?"  Marie  was  sure  that  Madame  was 
speaking  of  Pierre,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  statement 
startled  her. 

The  woman  instantly  perceived  that  she  had  intruded 
upon  sacred  territory. 
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"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  excuse  me,"  she  hastened  to  say, 
"I  did  not  know  you  still  felt  so  bad.  But,"  she  went  on,  as 
she  took  hold  of  Marie's  arm,  "you  can  always  think  of 
him  as  a  very  brave  man.  They  say  —  my  husband  told 
me  —  that  the  savages  could  not  make  him  cry  out,  no 
matter  how  they  tortured  him.  Mademoiselle,  you  should 
feel  proud  that  he  loved  you." 

"Yes  —  yes,  Madame,"  said  Marie  nervously,  "thank 
you.  You  —  you  are  very  kind." 

A  score  of  questions  she  wished  to  ask  crowded  into 
her  brain  all  at  once.  But  she  hesitated.  The  woman  evi- 
dently took  it  for  granted  that  Marie  had  heard  of  Pierre's 
death.  And  Marie  felt  ashamed  to  let  her  know  how  ig- 
norant she  was  of  a  matter  that  concerned  her  so  in- 
timately. But  before  the  girl  could  make  up  her  mind  what 
to  ask  first,  the  woman  had  curtsied  an  au  revoir  and  was 
gone. 

That  very  afternoon  she  heard  more.  The  word  had 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  village,  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that  Marie  should  hear  it  sooner  or  later.  As  she  sat 
in  her  chamber  with  the  door  open,  a  middle-aged  habitant 
called  to  see  her  father  about  leasing  an  additional  piece 
of  land  bordering  the  Fox  River.  After  the  business  had 
been  transacted,  the  man  casually  remarked  that  the  In- 
dians who  saw  Pierre  die  so  bravely  the  other  day  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  surprising  fortitude  that  a  pale- 
face could  display. 

"Were  you  talking  to  anyone  who  saw  him  die?"  the 
Count  asked. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  the  habitant  replied.  "To  Crow  Dog. 
He  said  that  the  Pottawattomies  respect  all  the  French- 
men more  now  after  seeing  how  Pierre  endured  the 
torture." 
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"And  how  do  the  Indians  feel  toward  Monsieur  de 
Moyne?" 

"Bien,  most  of  them  seem  satisfied  —  now  that  Por- 
teret  has  paid  the  penalty  for  him  —  but  Monsieur  de 
Moyne,  I  understand,  still  keeps  under  cover." 

"Yes,  monsieur,  and  moreover  he  is  carefully  guarded 
by  the  musquetaires." 

Day  after  day  Marie  arose  early  to  attend  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  Day  after  day  she  quietly  busied  herself  about 
the  cabin,  helping  with  the  housework  and  knitting 
clothes.  She  noted  gratefully  that  everyone  was  kinder, 
more  considerate  than  ever  before,  that  they  respected 
her  desire  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible.  Even  her  father 
spoke  little  and  that  little  with  tactful  regard  for  her 
sensibilities.  But  if  he  and  others  seldom  or  never  voiced 
their  sympathy  for  her,  she  read  in  their  faces  the  friendly 
compassion  they  felt  in  her  regard. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September  —  ten  days  after  the 
Indian  attack  on  the  palais  de  danse  —  Marie,  after  re- 
turning from  Mass,  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch 
her  father's  breakfast  to  him  in  the  living  room. 

"Well,  my  little  brown  bird,"  the  Count  greeted  her 
when  she  entered  the  room,  attired  in  a  brown  dress,  "and 
how  are  you  feeling  this  morning?" 

Marie,  surprised  at  her  father's  unwonted  cheerfulness, 
nervously  set  the  tray  down  on  the  table. 

"I  am  very  well,  my  father,"  she  replied  quietly,  with- 
out enthusiasm. 

"Bien,  I  am  glad,"  said  de  Montfort  heartily.  "You 
have  had  more  than  your  share  of  sorrow,  my  daughter. 
Yes,  you  have  mourned  long  enough,  and  it  is  time  for  you 
to  rejoice  —  to  rejoice." 
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Marie  trembled.  She  sensed  that  her  father's  jolly  mood 
foreboded  no  happiness  for  her. 

"Yes,  my  Marie,"  the  Count  went  on,  when  the  girl  did 
not  answer,  "tonight  you  are  to  doff  your  weeds  of  mourn- 
ing and  to  don  your  bridal  gown." 

"But,  my  father,"  the  girl  returned  unhesitatingly,  "I 
must  tell  you  now,  once  and  for  all,  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  marry.  I  have  made  up  my  mind."  And  with  a  quick 
curtsy,  she  fled  from  the  room. 

The  Count,  however,  leaving  his  breakfast  untasted, 
followed  her  to  her  chamber. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  demanded,  "what  does  this 
mean?" 

"It  means,"  said  Marie  with  white-lipped  determina- 
tion, "that  I  am  not  going  to  be  married — ever.  I  am 
going  to  the  convent." 

"To  the  convent?"  Totally  unprepared  for  such  a  deci- 
sion, the  Count  could  only  stare  at  his  daughter  in  blank 
amazement. 

"Yes,  my  father,"  she  repeated,  "to  the  convent.  I  am 
going  to  see  mon  pere  Andre  this  morning  and  have  him 
put  a  stop  to  this  —  this  ridiculous  affair." 

And  as  soon  as  she  could  get  ready,  she  did  go  to  see 
mon  pere  Andre.  But,  to  her  surprise,  after  she  had  poured 
out  her  soul  to  her  spiritual  father,  the  priest  told  her  em- 
phatically that  she  should  not  think  of  going  to  the 
convent. 

"But  why,  mon  pere?"  she  asked. 

"Because,  my  daughter,  you  have  no  vocation  to  the 
sisterhood." 

"Then,  what  —  what  am  I  to  do,  mon  pere?" 

"You  are  to  be  betrothed  —  tonight.  My  child,"  said 
the  priest  warmly,  "go  through  with  this  and  put  your 
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trust  in  God.  Marie,  my  daughter,  I  will  give  you  my 
blessing." 

The  girl  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  Father  Andre,  extend- 
ing his  hands  over  her  head,  blessed  her. 

"May  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  you  and  remain  with  you  for- 
ever." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Marie  took  her  leave  of  the  priest 
and  returned  to  the  seigniory.  To  her  father's  surprise, 
she  set  about  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  her  maids,  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  betrothal. 

Accordingly,  that  evening  when  the  village  was  agog 
with  excitement,  with  drums  thumping,  bugles  blaring, 
dogs  barking  and  young  people  shouting  and  laughing  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  tamarack  grove,  Marie  de 
Montfort,  garbed  in  her  white  silk  dress  with  its  wide  blue 
sash,  waited  for  her  father  in  the  living  room  of  the 
seigniory.  Together  they  stepped  out  into  the  crisp  Sep- 
tember evening,  Marie  resigned  to  her  fate  and  doing  most 
of  the  talking,  while  her  father,  rather  uncommunicative 
and  absent-minded,  led  her  along  the  narrow  trail  to  the 
place  of  entertainment. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  fading  twilight  still  glimmered 
on  the  red  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  near-by  forest.  Through 
the  trees,  as  father  and  daughter  plunged  into  the  woods 
and  proceeded  along  the  darkening  trail,  they  caught 
glimpses  of  the  great  bonfire  whose  leaping  flames  guided 
them  to  the  tamarack  grove.  Soon,  the  lively  booming  of 
drums  told  them  that  they  were  nearing  the  place,  and  as 
they  approached  they  heard  the  confused  talking  and 
laughing  of  a  very  great  crowd  of  people. 

A  very  great  crowd  it  was  indeed.  To  Marie's  amaze- 
ment, the  whole  village,  it  seemed,  Frenchmen,  and  Sauks, 
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and  Foxes,  and  Pottawattomies,  everybody,  white  and  red, 
old  and  young,  had  gathered  in  the  spacious  arena  for  an 
event  of  more  than  usual  significance.  For,  this,  as  Marie 
would  learn  shortly,  was  to  be  the  great  reconciliation 
party  —  the  Council  of  peace  —  the  festal  wedding  of  the 
paleface  and  redskin  nations. 

Around  the  huge,  blazing  bonfire  were  assembled  hun- 
dreds of  white  folks  and  Indians  in  colorful  attire,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting,  some  squatting  on  mats  or  hides,  some 
standing  in  groups,  some  busying  themselves  roasting  the 
barbecue  over  little  smouldering  fires,  some  strolling  up 
and  down  the  arena,  some  beating  on  tom-toms,  some 
tuning  up  their  musical  instruments,  all  evidently  good 
natured  and  lighthearted,  looking  forward  to  a  night  of 
feasting  and  revelry. 

Bordering  the  arena,  Japanese  lanterns  glowed  against 
the  dark  tamarack  background.  At  one  end  of  the  open 
space  was  a  little  platform  or  dais,  set  with  rustic  chairs 
and  hedged  about  with  small  evergreen  trees  and  brightly 
lighted  up  with  pine  torches. 

To  this  dais,  the  Count  immediately  proceeded  with  his 
retinue,  and  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  place,  a  bugle 
blast  announced  that  the  festivities  were  about  to  begin. 
The  program  of  the  evening  opened  with  a  seven-course 
barbecue  feast  prepared  by  Indian  chefs  and  served  by 
French  belles.  Out  of  deference  for  Indian  etiquette,  even 
the  loquacious  French  folk  observed  the  two  hours'  silence 
as  well  as  they  could,  talking  but  little  and  that  in  sub- 
dued tones. 

The  feast  ended  at  length  with  a  trumpet  blast,  and 
Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Montfort  stepped  to  the  edge  of 
his  dais  to  sound  the  keynote  of  the  great  festive  Council. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  soiree,  he  announced,  was  to 
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weld  together  in  a  rapprochement  of  perpetual  friendship 
the  nations  represented  at  De  Pere  —  the  Pottawattomies, 
the  Sauks,  the  Foxes,  and  the  French. 

As  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity  and  that  of  the  French, 
the  Count  formally  proclaimed  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Commandant  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  war  only 
against  those  who  were  enemies  and  to  protect  not  only 
the  French  but  the  loyal  Indians  as  well. 

The  Count,  after  making  this  announcement,  retired 
to  his  chair.  A  bugle  sounded.  Two  musquetaires  appeared 
from  behind  a  screen  of  fir  branches.  Monsieur  Arsene  Le 
Jeune,  the  new  Commandant,  stepped  down  from  the  dais 
and  joined  the  two  soldiers,  and  together  they  marched 
to  a  designated  place  near  the  bonfire.  The  two  musque- 
taires presented  arms.  And  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  the 
new  Commandant. 

"My  first  official  duty,"  Monsieur  le  Commandant  an- 
nounced to  his  audience,  "is  one  which  though  unpleasant 
will  assure  all  of  you,  Indians  and  French,  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  of  evenhanded  justice  to  everyone  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

"In  the  name  of  the  government  of  New  France,  I 
hereby  arrest  a  former  officer  of  the  royal  musquetaires, 
Baron  Jules  de  Moyne." 

De  Moyne,  dressed  in  civilian  garb  and  standing  beside 
Marie  at  the  north  end  of  the  arena,  darted  nervous, 
startled  looks  about  him.  To  his  chagrin,  four  musque- 
taires stood  directly  behind  him.  Escape  was  impossible. 
Well,  then,  he  must  brazen  it  out.  But  why  had  he  not 
foreseen  the  inevitable?  Why  had  he  not  read  long  ago 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall?  The  fact  is,  he  had  read  it. 
But  he  was  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  for  Marie.  Tonight,  he 
thought,  he  and  she  would  sign  the  betrothal  —  and  then 
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a  quick  escape,  before  the  invidious  government  clapped 
chains  on  his  wrists  or  the  murderous  Indians  broke  loose 
upon  him. 

He  strode  out  into  the  open  space.  "Will  monsieur 
kindly  show  me  the  warrant  for  my  arrest?"  he  demanded 
with  haughty  politeness. 

Monsieur  Le  Jeune  drew  a  document  from  his  breast 
pocket.  De  Moyne  approached  the  new  Commandant  to 
examine  the  warrant.  Snatching  the  paper  from  Le  Jeune's 
hand  he  unfolded  it  and  stepped  over  to  the  bonfire, 
ostensibly  to  secure  better  light  for  reading  the  document. 
He  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  paper,  then  quickly  tore  it 
in  two  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  fire. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"this  is  an  insult  —  the  most  execrable  insult  I  have  ever 
—  ever  been  subjected  to." 

The  new  Commandant  smiled. 

"Look,"  shouted  de  Moyne,  infuriated,  "he  smiles.  Yes, 
it  is  a  joke  —  bah!  But  what  a  serious  joke  it  will  be  for 
those  who  perpetrated  it." 

With  this,  de  Moyne  boldly  stamped  away  thinking  to 
lose  himself  in  the  crowd  and  to  slip  away —  away  forever 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

But  the  two  musquetaires  attending  the  Commandant 
intercepted  his  flight  and  barred  his  way  with  crossed 
muskets. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  Monsieur  de  Moyne,"  came  the 
voice  of  the  Commandant.  "Your  cleverness  has  fooled 
many  a  man  before  now.  But  by  continual  practice  you  be- 
came so  adept  in  the  art  of  deceiving  that  you  completely 
fooled  yourself  —  and  that  more  seriously  than  you  ever 
fooled  anyone  else.  Monsieur,  the  paper  you  destroyed 
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was  only  a  copy.  I  shall  have  to  call  upon  Monsieur  le 
Compte  to  produce  the  original  warrant  and  read  the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  you." 

The  Count  arose,  and  pompously  flashing  out  the  war- 
rant, began  to  read  slowly  and  impressively: 

"Monsieur  Jules  de  Moyne  is  charged  with  the  follow- 
ing crimes:  (1)0/  conspiring  to  murder  Pere  Marquette. 
(2)  Of  instigating  war  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
thereby  causing  needless  bloodshed;  (3)  Of  repeatedly 
purveying  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  Indians;  (4)  Of  steal- 
ing great  numbers  of  pelts  and  planting  the  guilt  on  in- 
nocent persons. 

"By  order  of  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur,  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac,  the  aforesaid  Jules  de  Moyne  shall  be  immediately 
brought  in  chains  to  the  garrison  at  Quebec  where  he  shall 
answer  to  these  charges  and  submit  to  the  penalties  that 
shall  be  exacted  of  him." 

When  the  Count  had  finished  his  reading  of  the  indict- 
ment, Monsieur  le  Commandant  turned  to  his  musque- 
taires.  "Messieurs,"  he  ordered,  "remove  the  prisoner  and 
place  him  in  irons." 

A  perceptible  wave  of  relief  swept  over  the  crowd. 
Marie  de  Montfort,  more  intimately  concerned  than  any- 
one else,  shared  that  feeling  to  no  little  extent.  But  while 
she  rejoiced  that  now  her  threatened  marriage  with  de 
Moyne  was  finally  thwarted,  her  heart  still  went  out  in 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  Baron. 

However,  if  Marie  de  Montfort  could  have  foreseen  at 
that  moment  the  sickening  shock  she  was  still  to  experi- 
ence before  the  night  was  over,  her  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
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credited  de  Moyne,  however  great  it  might  have  been, 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  genuine  pity  for  her 
own  unhappy  plight. 

The  blare  of  a  trumpet  and  the  roll  of  drums  brought 
her  meditation  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  orchestra  struck  up 
a  lively  dance.  Voyageurs  and  French  maidens,  habitants 
and  their  wives  or  sweethearts,  musquetaires  and  traders 
with  mesdames  and  mademoiselles  —  a  hundred  couples 
—  tripped  out  upon  the  withered  grass  and  moved  in  swift 
rhythm  to  the  swing  of  the  music. 

With  the  last  long-drawn-out  flourish  of  the  orchestra, 
the  dancers  skipped  back  to  their  places  around  the  edge 
of  the  arena.  A  short  interval  of  noisy  chatter  followed. 
Then  the  buffalo  drums  sounded,  and  two  hundred  Indian 
braves  pranced  out  to  gyrate  their  dance  of  peace  around 
the  bonfire  while  their  squaws  stood  encircling  the  great 
floor,  swaying  from  side  to  side  and  chanting  a  mono- 
tonous song. 

Suddenly  the  drums  ceased.  The  floor  was  cleared.  Two 
Pottawattomie  braves  darted  out  into  the  firelight,  each 
carrying  a  beaver  skin,  which  they  spread  out  on  the  dry 
grass.  Two  other  braves  emerged  from  the  crowd,  one  with 
a  calumet  gorgeously  decorated  with  green  and  white 
feathers,  the  other  with  an  armful  of  weapons  —  bows 
and  arrows,  tomahawks  and  knives.  These  they  arranged 
on  the  beaver  skins  —  the  calumet  alone  on  one  skin,  the 
weapons  on  the  other. 

A  trumpet  note  rang  out.  The  Chief  of  the  Pottawat- 
tomies  called  for  silence.  Then  on  the  still,  chilly  air,  rose 
a  faint  faraway  wail  which  little  by  little  grew  louder  and 
stronger  and  fuller  until  it  burst  like  the  sound  of  thunder, 
and  then  changed  to  a  quiet  melodious  chant.  The  buffalo 
drums  took  up  the  rhythm.  A  feather-crested  chieftain 
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glided  gracefully  out  upon  the  scene,  caught  up  the  cere- 
monial peace  pipe  and  executed  the  beautiful  Dance  of 
the  Calumet. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  dance  he  delivered  in  the  Potta- 
wattomie  tongue  a  brief,  picturesque  panegyric  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  then,  while  he  invitingly  held  out  the  calumet 
with  a  statuesque  gesture,  six  gayly  plumed  chieftains 
escorted  Monsieur  le  Compte  to  the  arena  to  receive  the 
sacred  symbol  of  peace. 

De  Montfort,  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  accepted  the 
calumet  and  with  another  equally  ceremonious  bow  turned 
on  his  heel  and  followed  his  Indian  retinue  back  to  his 
throne  on  the  dais.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the  orchestra, 
accompanied  by  the  French  bugles  and  the  Indian  drums, 
set  the  air  vibrating  with  a  sprightly,  uproarious  medley 
of  French  and  Indian  music  that  brought  redskins  and 
palefaces,  men  and  women,  trooping  out  upon  the  grassy 
floor  to  mingle  in  a  glorious,  disordered  free-for-all  of 
cheering,  laughing,  frolicking  jubilation.  The  forest  walls 
rang  and  echoed  with  peals  of  laughter  and  squeals  of 
delight  and  grunting,  gobbling  whoops  of  joy.  Confetti  and 
youthful  voices  filled  the  air.  Impassive  copper  faces 
wrinkled  into  smiles,  white  faces  blossomed  into  rosy  mer- 
riment, dark  eyes  sparkled,  gay-colored  gowns  and  flashing 
uniforms  and  billowy  feather  crests  glided  and  whirled  and 
darted  in  and  out,  round  and  round,  in  the  light  of  the 
glowing  bonfire. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  dance  had  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  the  laughter  and  shouting  continued.  But  the 
insistent  call  of  a  bugle  and  the  appearance  of  Monsieur  le 
Compte  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  dais  waiting  for 
silence  brought  an  end  to  the  revelry.  Two  red-uniformed 
pages  carried  a  table  from  behind  a  green  tamarack  screen 
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and  placed  it  on  the  dais.  Father  Andre  in  his  black 
cassock  and  a  notary  with  papers  and  writing  material 
appeared  from  somewhere  and  mounted  the  platform. 

"Messieurs  and  mesdames  and  mademoiselles,"  the 
Count  began,  when  the  priest  and  the  notary  had  taken 
their  places  in  front  of  the  table,  "I  am  happy  tonight  to 
see  my  dream  of  many  years  becoming  a  reality.  It  fills 
my  heart  with  pride  and  happiness  to  look  upon  this  jolly 
ensemble  of  Indians  and  white  folks,  not  only  at  peace 
with  one  another  but  enjoying  this  merry  fete  together 
this  evening  like  the  members  of  one  great  family." 

Monsieur  le  Compte  paused  to  draw  from  his  bosom  a 
folded  manuscript. 

"My  friends,"  he  continued,  "this  is  a  letter  —  a  letter 
I  regard  as  most  sacred  —  from  one  who  loved  me,  who 
loved  all  of  us  here,  both  Indians  and  French,  and  who 
sacrificed  his  precious  life  for  his  beloved  Indians.  It  is  a 
letter  to  me  from  mon  pere  Jacques  Marquette.  We  shall 
never  see  him  again  in  this  world.  He  died  last  May  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  Lake  of  the  Illinois. 

"But  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  eternity  he  was  think- 
ing of  us,  and  it  was  then  he  wrote  these  words.  I  will  read 
to  you  from  his  letter: 

"  'Tell  my  beloved  children  at  the  Mission  of  St.  Fran- 
gois  Xavier,  both  Indians  and  French,  that  in  heaven  I 
will  watch  over  them  with  as  much  interest  and  concern 
as  ever  I  expended  upon  them,  in  this  world.  Remind  them 
that  they  are  all  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven  and 
brothers  of  Jesus  Christ  who  gave  His  life  to  redeem 
them.  Tell  them  to  respect  the  lives  and  the  property  and 
the  feelings  of  one  another,  and,  if  anyone  angers  them, 
to  return  good  for  evil  as  the  gentle  Redeemer  did  when 
He  was  reviled  and  persecuted  by  His  enemies.' 
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"My  friends,"  the  Count  went  on,  "thus  the  beloved 
Blackrobe  speaks.  It  is  because  of  this  deathbed  message 
from  him  that  I  organized  this  great  soiree  which  you 
have  been  enjoying.  His  blessed  spirit  —  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Blackrobe  —  hovers  over  us  here  this  evening.  And 
now,  in  memory  of  mon  pere  Marquette  (the  Count  enun- 
ciated slowly,  impressively)  and  as  a  token  of  my  genuine 
love  for  my  Indian  brothers,  I  announce  the  betrothal  of 
my  own  dear  daughter  to  a  noble  Pottawattomie  Chief." 

The  French  folks  in  the  audience  stirred  uneasily.  Was 
it  possible  that  they  had  heard  aright?  Meanwhile,  a  Pot- 
tawattomie chieftain  translated  the  Count's  speech  for  his 
tribesmen. 

"For  many  years,"  Monsieur  le  Compte  resumed,  when 
the  interpreter  had  ceased  speaking,  "I  was  of  the  settled 
opinion  that  only  a  nobleman  of  France  was  worthy  to  be 
the  husband  of  my  daughter.  But  I  have  lived  and  suffered 
and  learned.  I  know  now,  and  some  words  in  mon  pere 
Marquette's  letter  confirm  my  decision,  that  there  is  a 
higher  and  better  nobility  than  that  of  family.  It  is  nobil- 
ity of  character.  I  realize  now,  as  I  never  realized  before, 
that  the  blue  blood  of  nobility  is  not  one  half  as  worthy 
as  the  red  blood  of  courage.  For  this  reason  I  consider  it 
not  a  dishonor  but  rather  the  crowning  honor  of  my  life 
to  present  the  hand  of  my  daughter  to  a  noble,  courageous 
Chief  of  the  Pottawattomies  —  Chief  Redblood." 

A  bugle  sounded,  and  while  its  last  note  was  still  rever- 
berating among  the  trees,  six  Pottawattomie  braves 
emerged  from  the  crowd,  followed  by  a  feather-crested 
Chief  wrapped  in  a  flaming  red  blanket.  Keeping  step 
with  the  booming  of  a  dozen  buffalo  drums,  they  marched 
up  to  the  side  of  the  dais.  There  the  six  warriors  parted 
ranks  and  stood  at  attention  while  the  red-robed  Chief 
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advanced  between  them  and  stood  just  below  the  platform 
facing  the  Count. 

The  bugle  spoke  again.  A  tense  expectancy  gripped  the 
entire  audience,  especially  the  white  people.  All  eyes 
turned  upon  Marie,  who  stood  blushing  and  atremble  at 
the  side  of  Father  Andre  on  the  dais. 

"Chief  Redblood,  who  stands  before  you,"  the  Count 
spoke  again,  "is  the  man  I  have  chosen  to  be  the  husband 
of  my  daughter.  Not  many  days  ago  he  offered  his  life  to 
save  the  life  of  another.  The  Pottawattomies  led  him  to 
the  place  of  torture.  But  the  Pottawattomies  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  courage.  When  they  saw  how  unflinchingly  this 
man  faced  agony  and  death,  they  not  only  spared  his  life 
—  they  adopted  him  into  their  tribe  and  elevated  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Chief." 

De  Montfort  paused.  Then  turning  to  his  daughter,  he 
solemnly  put  the  question,  "Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Mont- 
fort, will  you  take  this  man  for  your  husband?" 

Marie's  face  lost  its  flush  of  embarrassment  and  turned 
deathly  pale.  A  feeling  of  emptiness  and  giddiness  came 
over  her.  She  experienced  an  almost  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  cry  out  in  protest.  Then  she  momentarily  thought  of 
turning  her  back  and  dashing  away  from  the  scene.  She 
recalled  now  vividly,  poignantly,  a  statement  her  father 
had  made  more  than  two  years  ago,  "I  would  rather  see 
you  married  to  a  red  savage  than  to  a  bourgeois."  She  had 
thought  then  that  he  spoke  an  impulsive,  angry  hyperbole. 
She  did  not  imagine  at  the  time  that  he  could  have  meant 
literally  what  he  said.  But  now  she  realized,  realized  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  that  what  he  said  then  he  meant  liter- 
ally and  seriously. 

She  looked  up  with  tear-filled  eyes  at  Father  Andre.  He 
beckoned  her  to  come  nearer. 
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"Marie,  my  child,"  said  the  priest  tenderly,  "say  'Yes.' 
It  is  the  wish  of  mon  pere  Marquette." 

The  wish  of  mon  pere  Marquette?  Marie  could  not  un- 
derstand that.  She  could  not  believe  that  it  was  true.  She 
turned  away  and  darted  a  glance  at  the  Indian  Chief 
whom  her  father  wished  her  to  marry.  Just  as  she  turned, 
Chief  Redblood  dropped  the  blanket  from  his  shoulders. 
Marie  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

The  Chief  then  raised  his  hands  and  quickly  pulled  off 
his  feather  crest  and  the  mask  that  concealed  his  face. 
Marie  gasped.  The  man  upon  whom  she  was  riveting  her 
gaze  was  a  young  white  man  —  a  voyageur  with  a  blue 
sash.  It  was  Pierre  Porteret. 

With  tears  still  glistening  in  her  eyes,  Marie  de  Mont- 
fort  rushed  from  the  dais  and  threw  herself  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  her  lover. 

"Pierre,  my  Pierre,"  she  murmured,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

"Marie!" 

When  the  happy  couple  looked  up,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  a  tall,  noble-looking  Indian  standing  beside  them. 
Twined  in  his  long  black  hair  was  a  red  feather. 

"Flaming  Feather,"  exclaimed  Pierre. 

The  Illinois  grasped  the  voyageur's  hand  in  a  warm 
embrace. 

"It  is  good,"  he  said  significantly.  And  in  another 
moment  he  had  vanished. 

Je  Vai  dit. 
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